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INTRODUCTION 


The resounding triumphs of the Seven Years' War, with 
which we closed our first volume, were not merely the 
culmination of the history of the first British Empire ; they 
were almost its conclusion. For within twenty years of 
the victorious Peace of Paris the British Empire had been 
shattered by the successful revolt of the American colonies, 
and there were many who thought that the days of British 
greatness were at an end. 

But it is wrong to think of the generation in which this 
dissolution of the partnership of freedom took place as merely 
a time of disaster. It was not a period of endings ; it was 
rather a period of beginnings, during which the conditions 
and problems of our modem world began to take shape. 
That is why this forms the appropriate point at which to 
open our second volume ; henceforth there is present in 
our story a sense of actuality which could not be so strongly 
felt in its earlier course, are, watriiing the 
of problems which are still alive. 

'The American Revolution itself was obviously a begiiming 
rather than an ending. It was the beginning of the history 
of a great new nation of English speech, dedicated to the 
ideal of political liberty ; the beginning also of the pro- 
clamation of democracy as a system of government based 
not merely upon expediency but upon theoretic right. 
And with the disruption of the first British Empire was 
associated the hictLfll Ahe second- Brit»h £j»pire, m the 
organisation of the Canadian group of colonies and the first 
settlement of Australia. In India also this was a period of 
beginnings. The power which Clive had established w-as 
but an insecure and fortuitous dominion : it weis the work 
of Warren Hastings which laid the real foimdations of the 
British Empire in India, by organising for the first time a 
just and efficient system of government, and by cleansing 
the British name from the disrepute of corruption and 
oppression. 

Not less definitely was the period one of beginnings in the 
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political development of the British homeland. The Whig 
oligarchy, having served its turn, was overthrown by 
George in. In its place, after an interval when royd 
authority seemed to be partially re-established, the system 
of cabinet government resting upon organised parties came 
into being, almost in the form in which we know it to-day ; 
and the systematic corruption of Walpole’s day was brought 
to an end. At the same time the demand for parliamentary 
reform took its rise, though it was not to win its triumph 
until the nineteenth century. In Ireland, again, we have 
to trace to these years the begiiming of ^at organised 
nationalist movement which was thenceforward to play 
so momentous a part in British politics. 

But it is in the economic sphere more than an3where else 
that the student is compelled to recognise in this period 
the seed-plot of the modem age. For it was in these years 
that the Industrial Revolution took its rise, and that the 
'potent forces of Mechanism, of Steam, of Coal, and of Iron 
began to transform the whole structure of economic society ; 
wWle alongside of the emergence of these new forces, an 
agrarian revolution came to help in reshaping the social 
order which had seemed so stable and settled in the middle 
oTSlie eighteenth century. 

In the realm of ideas also the generation which was first 
stirred by the doctrines of Adam Smith and Jeremy 
Bentham, and which was taught to think historic^y by 
Edward Gibbon and Edmund Burke, may justly be regarded 
as a time of new beginnings in political and economic 
thought. Now, too. a powerful and many-sided humani- 
tarian movement began to exercise a potent influence in 
politics : it was to be one of the main moulding forces in the 
shaping of the new British Commonwealth whose develop- 
ment is the theme of this volume. 

In short, to whatever aspect of the period the student 
may devote his attention, whether to politics or to economic 
development, whether to the realm of ideas or the realm of 
action, whether to Britain or Ireland, America or India, 
Canada or Australia, he finds himself in the presence of new 
forces and new ideas. The second era of the British 
CcHumonwealth has begun. 



CHAPTER I 

THE DOWNFALL OF THE WHIGS 

(A.D. 1760-1775) 

§ I. The Political Problem in Britain. 

After the triumphs and achievements of the Seven Yeais’ 
War, the story of British politics during the early years of 
George iii. presents, on the surface, a sad anti-climax ; for 
it seems to be concerned almost wholly with the squalid 
intrigues of groups of office-seeking pohticians. Great 
problems, it is true, emerge and insist upon being con- 
sidered : the problem of Ireland, the problem of the American 
colonies, the problem of the French in Canada, the problem 
of India — ^problems as varied and challenging as any people 
has ever had to solve. But they all seem to be blurred and 
thrust into the background by the sordid rivalries of 
factions ; the taxation of America and the misgovemment 
of India appear to be regarded as important chiefly in so 
far as they affect the political fortunes of this or that 
political group. This is not a wholly just view of the period, 
for a great deal of honest thinking was devoted to these 
problems, and the differences of opinion to which they 
gave rise partly account for the complication o^ British 
poUtics. But this is the view conveyed by the memoir- 
writers and pamphleteers of the time. And beyond a 
doubt the confused faction-fight of British politics during 
the first ten years of George iii. was largely responsible for 
the unsatisfactory way in which these vast and inspiring 
problems were treated. 

For this reason it is necessary to trace in outline the course 
of British politics during tiiese years ; without some 
appreciation of these matters the development of the other 
great problems of the period cannot be made intelligible. 
But there is a better reason. However much obscured,, 
great principle.s were involved in the strife of factions ; and 
the form which the British system of government was to , 
assume was under debate. The Whig oligarchy which had 
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frilled Britain for fifty years was breaking down : that was 
‘the main cause of the confusion. Was its dissolution also 
to involve the disappearanc e of the system of cabinet govejp- 

? ient l^ed, u^on the ^’^^jj .p f an organised party in 
^iainent, wluch'TlaSDeen the main political achievement 
of tlie Whigs ? Was this system to replaced by one in 
which &e Crown would regain effeclBVe control of the 
e^cu^e government, withdrawing it firom the influence of 
as in nineteenth-century Prussia? That 
was me rem issue which was under debate during these 
years of confusion, though it was obscured by the intrigues 
of factions. And with it were combined two other questions, 
not less important. Could the sj^emacy of Parliament 
be ^conciled with coherent and^mcient government by 
any other means than ^he use of organised corruption, such 
as every Government had employed since Parliament 
became dominant ? Could th e Ho use of Commons be made 
more jeffectively representative of the nation without 
dislocating the whole traditional machinery of government ? 
These were questions as important as any of the imperial 
problems which had been raised by the conquests of the 
war. And although they were never very definitely 
formulated, they were implicit in the controversies of this 
time. 

The Whig oligarchy had rendered real services to self- 
government. It had reduced the monarchy to a sort of 
crowned presidency in a free State. It had shown that a 
great nation could be governed without entrusting dis- 
cretionary powers to a monarch, by leaving the conduct 
of affairs to a compact group of ministers jointly responsible 
to Parliament, and capable of being replaced without any 
serious upheaval. It had secured a degree of freedom in 
belief, in speech, and in writing, such as had scarcely ever 
been enjoyed by any comnfunity in the world’s history. 
But the power of the Whigs had always rested upon the 
lavish use_Qf Crown patronage for the purchase of support, 
and upon the exclusion from the public service of every 
man who differed from the ruling group. These features 
of their system had always been the objects of angry 
criticism. They had become more marked than ever 
since Walpole’s time, and meanwhile government had 
become more inefficient. The Whig party had broken up 
into cliques, competing for patronage and power ; and 
the nation had finally lost patience with them when, at the 
crisis of the war, their exclusiveness threatened to shut 
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out the great Pitt from the conduct of national affairs.^ 
The Whig oligarchy had served its turn, and the time had 
come for its overthrow. 

The only clear view as to an alternative to party govern- 
ment after the Whig pattern was the view which Bolingbroke 
had expounded in The Patriot King . ® the view that the 
^rownAnus t-be x^stored to the position. desiePed.ittrJt to 
t he Revolution Settlement, as the real head of the executive, 
free to choose the best men forxatoisterialpo§J^,,irrespectis5! 
oi p arty. This view was widely held. It was hei 3 ']^"?itt, 
the national hero, who hated the Whig oligarchy. It was 
held by the opposition group who gathered round Leicester 
House, the home of the Dowager Princess of Wales. Most 
important, it was held by the young Prince who ascended 
the throne as George iii. in 1760, and by his friend and 
tutor. Lord Bute. 

George in. had cast himself for the part of Bohngbroke’s 
Patriot King, and in many wa3re he was well fitted for the 
part. Though almost every drop of blood in his veins was 
German, he had been bom and bred in England, thought 
of himself as an Englishman, and was, in truth, t5^ic^y 
English in many traits. Honest, hard-working, brave, 
obstinate, and self-confident, he had a sound practical 
intelhgence, but a very limited imagination, and he dis- 
trusted long views and sweeping theories. He was sincerely 
patriotic, and loyal to the British constitution as he imder- 
stood it. The Whig tradition has charged him with aiming 
at a sort of despotism. There is no justification for the 
charge. His aim was simply to restore the Crown to the 
position designed for it in the Revolution Settlement, and 
to use its powers in the spirit of Bolingbroke’s famous 
tract. He thought himself justified in employing all the 
customary methods of patronage and corruption, which 
long usage had established. But he wcis sq,lii^^ to tradition 
that he did not even attempt to preside over his own 
cabinet, as William iii. and Aime had done, though only a 
recent practice stood in the way. 

If the Bolingbroke plan was to be carried into effect, the 
Whigs had to be deprived of their monopoly of power and 
patronage. This was easy : all patronage legally belonged 
to the King, and he could (and promptly did) resume control 
of it. But this was not enough. It was also necessary that 
the King should choose his individual ministers, without 
respect to party or ‘ connexion ' : and he found that the 

‘ Vol. I. pp. 729, 738. * Vol. I. p. 698. 
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various groups hung together, and insisted upon stipulating 
for a number of offices, to be given in the way they laid 
down. It was further necessary that the Kii^should have 
determinine voice upon broad quesfions of national 
V. ancTthat he and not the caoinet snomd decide 


wE^er a recalcitrahF mmis^e^ sjtomd be dKihiMed or not. 
TBSntfWSl'^ th^ destruction of the conjoiiif responsibility 
of the cabinet ; and George m, found that the groups of 
ministers whom he was compelled to employ insisted upon 
acting as a cabinet, and sometimes upon dictating to him- 
self. He could dismiss them ; but the next group to whom 
he applied were apt to adopt the same attitude. In truth 
only one among the leading political figures of the time fully 
shared the King’s theory of government. This was Pitt, 
whose co-operation George was from the first eager to 
obtain. But Pitt was alienated by the Peace of Paris, 
and refused his help until 1766. Wien at length he did 
give it, the King’s game was won. We have to trace in this 
chapter the stages in the King's struggle, until his final 
triumph in 1770, and the political problems which arose 
in the course of the controversy. 


§ 2. First Stages in the Attack upon the Whigs. 

When George in. succeeded to the throne the ministry 
m power was the coalition of Pitt and Newcastle, which 
had won such triumphs in the war. But there was no love 
lost between Pitt and Newcastle’s Whig gang, who resented 
the dictatorial methods of the great minister, and would 
have been glad to be rid of him. It was the Whig gang 
that George iii. wanted to overthrow ; and he was anxious 
to obtain Pitt’s co-operation. His first step was to require 
that his friend, Lord Bute, should be ai^itted to the 
cabinet : and ere long Bute was promoted to the Secretary- 
ship of State, thus becoming Pitt’s closest colleague. Bute's 
appointment was a sign that the nomination of ministers 
was no longer to be in the hands of Newcastle. For a 
time Bute gave steady support to Pitt against the murmur- 
ings of his colleagues ; for he knew that Pitt would be the 
King’s best ally. But when Pitt insisted that war must be 
declared against Spain* — a course which seemed to most 
men imiustifiable — Bute reluctantly deserted him ; for he 
and his master were loth to prolong the war, desiring the 
lestoration of peace in order ^at they might devote ^em- 

* Vol. I. p. 75^. 
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selves to domestic problems. Thereupon tlie great man 
resigned in high dudgeon (1761), so deeply offended that 
five years passed before the King was able to obtain his 
co-operation. 

This was a bad beginning for the King’s great design. 
The only people who were pleased were Newcastle and his 
friends. But if they hoped that their old ascendancy was 
about to be restored, they were soon disillusioned. Already 
an alarming thing had happened. There had to be a 
general election in 1761 ; and the King, instead of allowing 
Newcastle to use the royal patronage and the royal purse to 
make a maiority, had annoimced that he proposed to deal 
with these matters himself. The result was that the 
Parliament of 1761 was the first for nearly fifty years in 
which the Whigs could not count upon a sure majority, 
and in which the placetn en, who formed one-fourth of 
the House of CommonsV^d not look to the Whig leader 
for instructions as to how they should vote, but to agents 
of the King. Next year (1762) Newcastle was driven to 
resign. In a sense his resignation marked the end of the 
long Whig ascendancy; having lost control of patronage 
the Whigs were reduced to impotence, and had sunk to the 
level of being merely one among a number of groups of 
borough-owners. It was no longer in their power to make 
it impossible for any ministry of which they disapproved 
to hold office : henceforth any ministry which had the 
King’s support could command a majority, provided that 
it was sufficiently competent to obtain the support of the 
independent country gentlemen ; but no ministry which 
the King disliked could retain office for a week. 

But it was not enough for a Patriot King that he should 
be able to dismiss powerful ministers whom he disliked. 
He must also be able to eirlist the services of the best men 
without respect to party. In the meanwhile Lord Bute 
took charge of affairs, working in intimate relations with 
the King. Bute was a wealthy and cultivated Scottish 
nobleman, but la^gkfid. capaa.ty 

forjgubUc^L^irs, and his tenure of office was anything but 
successiiil. Ills main task was to bring tlie wax to..an end ; 
and he did so by concluding, rather hurriedly, the f*eace 
of Paris, which, though it was a reeisonable settlement,* 
could be represented as a betrayal of national interests, 
because it did not secure for Britain all the advantages 
which her victories might have enabled her to insist upon. 

* Vol. I. p. 756. 
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On this ground it was bitterly attacked by Pitt ; and it 
was only by wholesale corruption that it was forced through 
the House of Commons. The independent co\mtry gentle- 
men, under Pitt’s influence, were very restive. 

From the first Bute was exposed to the most virulent 
criticism. All the office-hunting groups were in full cry. 
He was denoimced as a ‘ favourite ’ — a fatal charge. He 
was the object of a vile and scurrilous newspaper campaign, 
in which he was sneered at as a Scotsman, and shameful 
iimuendoes were thrown out regarding his relations with 
the King's mother. The worst of the slanderers was 
Wilkes , a bankrupt libertine and member of Parliament who 
pulnisned a weekly paper imder the ironical name of the 
North Briton. George in. would have been more than 
human if he had not longed to punish Wilkes. Bute 
endured the storm in silence ; but it made public life 
intolerable to him, and as soon as the peace was concluded 
he resigned his office. The whole episode had given a 
serious set-back to the King’s design. 

George in. would now have liked to call in Pitt to the 
direction of affairs ; but Pitt’s anger at the peace made this 
impossible. He therefore chose the great man’s brother- 
in-law, Ggorge Grenville, who was probably the best man 
then avmlame*. An honest, able, industrious, and rather 
pedantic lawyer, Grenville had a high reputation in the 
House of Commons, because, in a greater degree than most 
of his contemporaries, he made a point of studying the 
Subjects with which he dealt. Grenville had only a small 
personal following in Parliament. Even when, after a year, 
he was joined by the Duke of Bedford and his group, he 
was far from being able to command a majority of pledged 
followers. Yet he held office for two years, and the Whigs, 
even though helped by Pitt, were unable to overthrow him ; 
because so long as he had the King’s support he could count 
upon the votes of the placemen, and upon those of the 
independent country gentlemen. Nevertheless GrenviUe 
and Bedford jjisisted upon acting as if they were party c-hiefc 
instead of being dependent upon the King ; and from the 
outset their dictator ial methods, and their obvious desire 
. to strengthen their own ‘ connexions,’ aroused the King’s 
resentment. This was not the kind of ministry for a 
Patriot King. 

' GrenviUe is chiefly remembered for his American policy, 
with which we sh^ deal in a later chapter.^ But in 

' Below, Chap. iv. p 42. 
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England and in Parliament the American question attracted 
very little attention until the last months of his ministry, 
when Englishmen were startled by the vehemence of the 
American opposition to the Stamp Act. What engrossed 
most attention during Grenville’s ministry was the pro- 
secution of Wilkes for having suggested, in No. 45 of his 
paper, that the King’s speech on the peace contained a lie. 
He was charged with ‘ seditious libel ’ and arrested on a 
‘ general warrant ’ (that is, a warrant giving no names) 
directed against the ‘ authors, printeis, and publishers ’ 
of the North Briton. Such warrants had often been used 
by Governments ; they had been used by Pitt. But in 
this case they were ()gcj3^ed illegal by Chief Justice Prqtt. 
This judicial decision is important because it deprived 
Government of a mode of legal procedure not open to 
private citizens. In Britam, as in no other European 
country, the ordinary machinery of the law was alone to be 
available for Government. 

Wilkes suddenly became a popular hero ; especially when 
the House of Commons expelled him, and the House of 
Lords charged him with breach of privilege for having 
attributed indecencies to a bishop in a blasphemous jeu 
d'esprtt intended for private circulation. Without, how- 
ever, awaiting his trial on the mam charge of libel, Wilkes 
fled to France, being so deep in debt that he was not safe 
once he had lost his parliamentary privilege of freedom 
from arrest. The episode was an imsavoury one. Yet 
it filled the public mind, and contributed to create for a 
time an atmosphere of hostility to the King and his policy. 

George in. had no quarrel with the principal measures 
with which Grenville and his colleague Bedford were 
associated. But he found the ministers dictatorial, and far 
too independent. Already, after Grenville had held ofiice 
for a year, the King had in vain opened negotiations with 
Pitt. In 1765, having resolved to get rid of Grenville, he 
tried Pitt once more ; and, failing again, fell back with 
great reluctance upon the Old \^igs, now led by the 
Marquis of Rockingh am. The Whigs also wanted Pitt : 
with his help they hoped to re-establish their own power 
and put a stop once for all to the King’s meddling. But 
Pitt would have none of them ; and they never forgave him. 
They formed a short-lived and troubled ministry, which 
succeeded in achieving only one important measure — the 

which had produced such an out- 
cry m America. The Whig m inistry of 1765-1766 was indeed 
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^ ^ 9^ once omn^jjj^tpnt 

pprtv. It consisted of a group of amiable magnates without 
vigoqr or ability. Only one man of brains was among 
them — Edmund Burke, an Irish man of letters whom Lord 
■ .Rockingham had engaged as his private secretary. In that 
humble capacity Burke wielded no power ; nor did the 
proud Whigs ever admit him to the inner circle of their 
group — ^his origin wais too humble. Yet Burke’s genius has 
thrown about the group a glamour which they never 
possessed in reality. Their expulsion from power had 
largely purified them from the corruption which had been 
thj shame of their predecessors. But their merely negative 
virtues did not save them from impotence. The King's 
obedient aumy of placemen hampered aind worried the 
ministry during its brief tenure of ofl&ce; and when the 
right moment came it wais turned out without hesitation 
or difficulty. 

§ 3. The Experiment of Non-Party Government, 1766-1770. 

It was turned out because at last llie great Pitt had 
' been persuaded to lend his immense prestjge for the forma- 
tion of a genuine nop-party government, consisting of the 
best men from all sides. The ideal of a non-party ministry 
was at last to be given a fair trial. Pitt threw himself into 
the task with enthusiasm, and got together a ministry, 
drawn from many different groups, which for varied 
capacity surpassed all its predecessors and most of its 
successors. 

He hoped to achieve great things. He was to solve the 
American problem ; he was to regain for Britain the 
leadership in European politics which she had lost in the 
last few years. But none of these great hopes was ful- 
filled ; and the reason for their non-fulfilment was simply 
that the ministry was a non-party ministry, whose members 
had no principles in common, and no habitude of acting 
together, so that they were constantly at cross-purposes, 
and could not achieve that unity of aim which is necessary 
for successful government. Pitt himself soon realised how 
great was the blunder into which he had drifted. He 
withdrew to his country house, and refused even to see 
or give counsel to his distracted colleagues. He was 
supposed to be suffering from gout ; he was probably 
steering stiU more from disiUusionment and the loss of 
belief in himself. When be returned from his seclusion. 
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in 1769, it was to throw himself into violent opposition to 
the ministry which he himself had formed, but which had 
outraged all the ideas he held most dear. 

For this non-party ministry of able and honest men had 
meanwhile drifted, under Pitt’s loyal henchman, tlie well- 
meaning young Duke of Grafton, into a series of the most 
extraordinary and tragic follies and blunders. It had 
failed to do anything with India. It had started a new and 
fatal scheme for the taxation of America. It had given to 
John Wilkes a new and much better plea for posing as a 
martyr, and had aroused passionate indignation throughout 
the country, by its treatment of the Middlesex election. 
It had seemed to threaten the freedom of the Press, and had 
convinced the country that Parliament was an unrepre- 
sentative and tyrannical body. And all this was the work 
of a ministry which Pitt had formed, of a non-party ministry 
which was to realise the dreams of Bolingbroke I This 
result shed a new light upon the subject of party-government, 
which most men had been ready to condemn ; and Edmund 
Burke, the apologi'^t of the Whigs, sei7,ed the occasion to 
write, in his pamphlet on The Causes of the Present Dis- 
contents, a very cogent demonstration of the n ecessity of 
party a^ a means of giving consistency to government. 
The experierice of Pitt's ntinistry did indeed demonstrate 
the impracticability of non-party government under the 
British system. 

Two great questions were especially raised by this ill- 
starred ministry during the years 1766-1770. On its 
disastrous revival of the attempt to tax the American colonies 
more will be said in a later chapter. But, among British 
contemporaries, it aroused yet greater excitement by its 
handli ng of the Middlesex election. At the general election 
of ' 1760 yoKn""VPTIlrc^^ Kad returned from France, 
became a candidate for the populous constituency of 
Middlesex, and was triumphantly elected. The House 
of Commons declared the return invalid on the groimd of 
Wilkes's condemnation for seditious libel. A second election 
was held, and Wilkes was again returned, and again refused 
admission ; a third election produced the same result ; at a 
fourth election a Government candidate was put up, and 
(although he obtained only 296 votes against Wilkes’s 1143) 
was declared duly returned. In effect, the constituency of 
Middlesex was disfranchised ; and the House of Commons, 
by declaring the minority candidate elected, assumed to 
itself a very dangerous power. 
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This episode filled the next years with uproar. The 
ministry was deeply discredited. All the elements of 
opposition — the Old Whigs, the followers of Chatham, even 
the followers of GrenviUe — ^were drawn together, and for a 
timp. hoped to overwhelm the Government, from which the 
Whig and the Chathiimite members had now nearly all 
withdrawn. A violent press campaign, in which the hard, 
brilliant, vitriolic lettgi? of the mysterious Juniifs played 
a principal part, stimulated public mterest in politics ; and 
the attempts of the House to prohibit newspaper reports of 
its oebales, and the conflicts which followed this, intensified 
the’ popular feeling, and showed that Government and 
Parliament a li ke were, for the moment at any rate, out 
of touch with the sentiment of the nation. 

But the excitement of 1769 and 1770 died down almost 
as quickly as it had arisen. The settlement of disputed 
elections was transferred from the whole House (which 
had always decided such questions on party lines) to a 
select Committee (1770). Wilkes, after his brief period 
of stormy prominence, was permitted to take his place in 
Parliament at the election of 1774, and soon subsided into 
an extinct volcano. But although the ministry had to be 
reconstructed in 1770, the Whigs, even with the support 
of Chatham, found themselves as far from the restoration 
of their old ascendancy as ever. George iii., with obstinate 
courage, had held on his way through the storm ; and he 
was rewarded by complete victory. The fortunes of the 
great Whig party were never at a lower ebb than in 1770 
and the following years. 

But the brief fury of the Middlesex election was not 
without lasting results. It had drawn attention to the 
unrepresentative character of Parliament, and it gave jjirth 
to a demand for jiaxliamentary reform. The Whigs (who 
had no d^lre to see the abolition of pocket boroughs) were 
content to urge that the means of corruption possessed by 
the Crown should be reduced, in order to make the struggle 
more equal between the King and themselves. Chatham 
and the unknown / unius went no further than to advocate 
general elections every three mstcad of every seven years, 
and an increase in the number of county members. But 
outside the circle of the parliamentary politicians bolder 
demands began to be raised. During the Middlesex election 
a body called the Society of Suppoiteis of the Bill of Rights 
had been formed. It was the first public organisation for a 
political end ; and it advocated equal political rights and 
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annual Parliaments. The same demand was put forward 
in a pamphlet of 1776 by . Major Cartwright , who came to 
be known as the Father m rarliMnentary Reform ; and 
m the same yeai Jobii Wilkes courted pubheity for the 
last tune by introducing a bill ‘ for a just and equal repre- 
sentation of the people of England in Parliament.’ Wilkes’s 
Bill was rejected without a voice being raised m its support ; 
but the idea of constitutional reconstruction had been 
brought to birth, and it was not to die. 


§ 4. 2 he King’s Victory the Ministry of North. 

There was as yet, however, no large body of public 
opinion anxious for such changes ; and George iii. was 
nght m beheving that the excitement over the Middlesex 
election was only a temporary and evanescent frenzy. He 
had, indeed, at last won complete victory m his conflict 
with the \\ higs 1 he ministry of 1770 was a ministry after 
his own heart For though it is known to history as the 
ministry of Lord North, it was in truth the King’s ministry. 
Gt 01 ge was m reality his own Pnme Minister, m spite of the 
fact that he did not pusidc over cabmet meetings ; North 
always repudiated the title of Piime Minister, regardmg 
himself only as the King’s prmcipal agent in the distribution 
of patronage md the management of the House of Commons , 
and as a matter of principle, he deliberately subordmated 
his own judgment to that of his master The other ministers 
were no more than heads of depaitments, dnectly responsible 
to the King , and it was the King who mainly determined 
the broad lines of national pohey, and w ho gave unity and 
co-ordmation to the various depaitments Once more, as 
m the time of Wilham iii , the King was the leal head of the 
executive government, and tlie theory of the joint re- 
sponsibility of the cabmet, which had giown up during the 
period of Whig rule, was broken down. 

But George had not destroyed the party system. On the 
contrary, he had created a new party of which he was 
himself the leader, .a revived Jorv p arty, which had ousted 
the Whigs by employing their own’ fn^hods of electoral cor- 
ruption and the skilful use of patronage And ovei against 
this new Tory party stood an organised opposition, un- 
ceasingly critical, consisting of the purified remnant of 
the Whigs and the small group of Lord Chatham’s followers. 
They were weak, disheartened, and divided among them- 
selves. But they were an organised opposition, standing fr r 
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principles sharply contrasted with those of the King’s party ; 
and the contrast became sharper and more clear as the great 
Amencan conflict developed and expanded. The paity 
system, instead of bemg destroyed, had in fact been made 
clearer and more defimte by George iti 's victory over the 
Whigs : the shifting groups of the earlv years of the reign 
were coalescmg mto tvo clearly marked bodies, and from 
1770 onwards it was more nearly true than it had ever 
heen that the members of the House of Commons could be 
divided mto supporters and opponents of the Government, 
Tones and Whigs, each with their recognised leaders Thus, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the definite division of 
jParhament mto two opposmg political armies was the mam 
[outcome of George in ’s attempt to destroy party. 

Meanwhile, however, the opposition in Parhament was 
helpless All the Government proposals were carried by 
overwhelming majorities And this was due not merely 
to the fact that corruption was employed on a wholesale 
scale — on a scale far more lavish than Walpole ever dreamed 
of — ^but still more to the fact that most of the mdependent 
country gentlemen m the House of Commons were quitt 
content that the Kmg should control the Government, and 
had no quarrel with lus pohey. In the House of Loids 
the Whig majonty vanished, partly by reason of creations 
of new peers, partly because many peers who had earlier 
counted as Whigs were ready to tiansfer their allegiance 
And there is no reason to suppose that m thus accepting 
the new regime the two Houses of Parhaunent ran counter 
to pubhc feehng in the country at large The Kipg himse lf 
and die gojicy he pursued were by no means ^popular AU 
the evTdence goes to show that even his Amencan pohey was 
almost imiversally accepted or acquiesced in — until things 
began to go badly wiong m 1777 and the followmg years 
If an election on quite democratic hnes could have taken 
place at any time between 1770 and 1777 it is probable * 
that the party which supported the King s pohey would 
have obtamed a majonty qmte as large as that which it 
enjoyed under the anomalies of the old representative 
system. 

What IS more, it must be recognised that the Government 
of George in and Lord North showed itself competent 
e nough , until it had to stand the strain of a great war 
tl earned through constructive measures of real importance, 
m many fields of national pohey. In the Q uebec Act (1774) 
it found a wise solution for the difiicuft ’prolrYem of the 
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government of French Canada, which had been neglected 
since the conquest of that colony in 1759-1760.* Its todia 
Act of 177 ^ ° if it proved in practice to be unworkable, at 
least represented a bold assumption of responsibility for 
the welfare of the Indian peoples, and was, in spite of its 
inevitable deficiencies, a far more courageous and statesman- 
like measure than anything that had been earlier attempted 
or even proposed. 

Royal control of the executive seemed to be working well. 
But for the disasters of the American War it migyjyaye.fiOt 
itself estsiblisbed ; the fluid and unfixed in stitutions of 
Britain might have been set in a mould like that of nine- 
teenth-century Prussia ; the system of government by a 
cabinet jointly responsible to Parhament might have passed 
out of memory, as a discredited device of the defeated 
Whig oligarchy ; and the infant movement for parliamentary 
reform might have been still longei delayed. Thus the 
colonial controversy reacted upon, and in the end deter- 
mined, the course of pohticsd development in the old 
country, and perhaps saved Parliament from a gradual 
diminution of its powers. 

[Lecky’s History of Lagland tn the Eighteenth Century", Roberteon’s 
England under the Hanoverians , Hunt’s England from 1760 to 1801 ; 
Winstanlcy's Personal and Party Government, and Lord Chatham and 
the Whigs ; Williams s William Pitt ; Fitzmaunce’s Life of Shel- 
burne ; Veitch's Genesis of Pailiamentary Reform ", Trevelyan’s Early 
Life of C. f. Fox, Burke’s Ptesent Discontents", Grafton’s ./I Mtofrto- 
graphy ; H Walpole’s of George 1 1 1 . ; Letters of Junius", 

Donne’s Correspondence of George HI. and Lord North ] 

I See btlow. Chap. xi. p 130. 

• See below. Chap. vi. p. yp. 
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CHAPTER II 

EUROPE UNDER BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM 

(A.D. 1763-1789) 

§ I, Britain and France. 

One of the most marked contrasts between the first five-and- 
twenty years of the reign of George iii. and the half century 
of Whug oligarchy which preceded it was that, while under the 
Whigs foreign affairs seemed to be the most important part 
of politics, and ministers were continually preoccupied by 
the making of treaties and alliances for the maintenance 
of the Balance of Power, under George in. foreign affairs 
s aflk.fifl.to Jthe .l;)acteround, and Britain made no important 
treaties and entered mtcT no alliances. The reason for this 
striking change was not that any policy of non-intervention 
in European affairs had been deliberately adopted, but 
partly that (^ omesti c questions engrossed attention, and 
par^ that the consist cEai^es of ministry were fatal to 
COnraiuity'’ of policy. In the eyes of continental rulers 
Brttam ‘seemed to have fallen a prey to civil confusion. 

‘ England,’ said Frederick the Great in 1769, ‘ has become a 
sort of island - Poland.’ British influence in continental 
affairs has perhaps never in modem history been less than 
during the quarter of a century which followed the resound- 
ing triumphs of the Seven Years’ War. 

There was only O E|e pr^^e m of forei^ politics which 
intermittently aroused me mterest of British politicians — 
tl^f^^^a; of a revival of the strength of the Bourbon Powers, 
France and Spain, and of a future attempt to avenge their 
catastrophic defeat. These fears were by no means ground- 
less ; for though France had been deeply discredited by 
her humiliation in the last war, and was nearly bankrupt, 
she had not given up the hope of revenge ; and imder the 
guidance of the able minister Choiseul she was preparing for 
it, especially by the creation of a formidable navy. Her 
opportimity came with the revolt of the American Colonies, 
and she was ready to use it. When the long conflict 
18 
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between the two old nvals was thus renewed, Britain paid 
dearly for her isolation. Chatham was almost the only 
British statesman of the period who foresaw this danger. 
When he formed his non-paity mmistry of 1766 he strove 
to draw together a European alliance against the Bourbon 
Powers.' But he was whoUy unsuccessful. Fredenck of 
Prussia, to whom he first apphed, would have nothing to 
say to a Bntish alliance, partly because all his attention 
was now given to the affairs of Eastern Europe, where 
Britain could be of no use to him, but mainly because he 
thought that Bntain was a deca3nng Power, and that no 
confidence could be placed m a State whose governments 
were so transient and msecure as those of Britain now 
seemed to be ; nor had he forgiven what he regarded as the 
desertion of himself m 1763. 

There were, however, only two moments, before the 
Amencan War, when any actual fiiction took place between 
Bntam and the Bourbon Powers. One was m 1768-9, after 
Chatham had withdrawn mto his strange seclusion. The 
island of Corsica w’as m revolt against the city of Genoa, 
to which it had long been subject ; the Genoese, unable to 
conquer their revoltmg subjects, proposed to sell the island 
to France ; and the Corsicans asked to be taken under the 
protection of the British Crowm Shelburne, Secretary of 
State m 1768, who was a disciple of Chatham, was anxious to 
accept this offer, and Chatham, had he been m active pohtics, 
would certamly have taken the same line. France was not 
yet ready for a new wai, and would not have resisted 
But one section of the divided British cabmet was agamst 
taking action, and actually sent word to France that Bntain 
would not in any case go to war about Corsica. The result 
was that Corsica w'as annexed by France (1769) ; andNapoleon 
Buonaparte, boin m that veiy year, became a French 
subject. It is strange to reflect that but for Lord Chatham’s 
illness Napoleon might have been a Bntish subject. In the 
next year, 1770, there was a new alarm, when a Bntish 
garrison in the expelled by the 

Spaniards, who clamed the islands . But North’s Govern- 
ment acted with more firmness than its predecessor, and the 
cloud blew over. 

In spite of these events, and the general fear of French 
designs, one of the outstanding features of this period was 
tlie ffitoacy ofJba. .SQCial .xgJations between England and 
France. Members of the English governing class were 
almost as much at home m Pans as in London. In France 
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admiration for British institutions and British ways of 
life had reached a curiously high pitch ; and this Anglomania, 
which deeply affected the political thought of France, 
contributed to prepare the way for the French Revolution. 

The Government of France, bent upon reversing the 
decisions of the Seven Years' War in the spheres of naval 
and colonial power, was tempted, like the British Govern- 
ment, to pay little attention to the general politics of 
Europe, especially after the fall of Choiseul in 1770. Thus 
the two richest and most highly civilised of the European 
States were concentrating their thoughts upon one another, 
partly in mutual fear, partly in mutual admiration. And 
the consequence was that at least one terrible event took 
place which could scarcely have happened had France 
and Britain maintained their old leadership, even in 
rivalry, in the affairs of Europe. This terrible event was 
the dismem^ppppt of tl ^ body of the Polish nation 
in the FustParution of Poland, 1772. 


§ 2. The Eastern Powers and the Partition of Poland. 

The diplomatic history of Europe durmg the thirty years 
between the Peace of Pans and the outbreak of the French 
Revolutionary War was dominated by the relations of the 
three great military despotisms of the East — Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. ^ 

Of these Russia had but recently begun to play the part 
of a European Power, and she had only half emerged from 
barbarism. But she had played a decisive part in recent 
events ; in particular her friendship had saved Prussia 
from destruction at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
Russia had just passed under the sway of an extraordinarily 
able and unscrupulous German woman, Catherine^ii., who 
had in 1762 deposed her husband, the Tsar Peter in., and 
had been a consenting party to his murder. This amazing 
woman was to be the second founder of the greatness of 
Russia ; during her long reign, which extended from 1762 
to 1796, Russia’s territories were greatly extended, and she 
became one of the dominating factors in the politics of 
Europe. 

Austria, who had long had the controlling voice in 
Eastern European politics, and had hitherto shown to 
Russia a sort of condescending patronage, was perturbed 

^ See the maps. Atlas, 5th Edition Plates 10 and 26, 6th Edition Plates 
jjO, 57 and 61. 
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by the vigour and independence of Catherine's policy, 
especially when Catherine began to win victories over the 
Turks ; for Austria was ambitious of extending her terri- 
tory at the expense of the decaying Turkish Empire. But 
she was also very jealous of Prussia, the upstart Power 
which had wrested from her the rich province of Silesia, 
and which now threatened her traditional leadership among 
the petty States of Germany. 

Prussia, on her part, being much the weakest of these 
three Powers, and having been bled white by the desperate 
struggle of the Seven Years’ War, watched with anxiety 
the ambitions of her powerful neighbours. Frederick the 
Great feared lest Austria should take advantage of his 
weakness to wreak vengeance for the loss of Silesia ; and 
as a safeguard against this danger he clung to his alliance 
with Russia, which had been formally concluded in 1764. 
For more than a century to come the maintenance of an 
alliance with Russia was one of the keynotes of Prussian 
policy. But Frederick did not wish to be drawn by this 
alliance into a war against Austria, which might easily 
result from Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkeins. He 
therefore devoted his ingenious and unscrupulous intelligence 
to guiding the policy of his great neighbours into channels 
which might be turned to the profit of Prussia ; and the 
partition of Poland was the result. 

The huge kingdom of Poland lay almost enclosed by the 
territories of these three formidable and sinister Powers. 
It was reduced to impotence by its absurd and unworkable 
system of government, and by the dissensions of its nobles. 
Ever since 1735 Poland had been falling more and more 
under the influence of Russia ; and it was the deliberate 
policy of Catherine to keep Poland weak and helpless. 
When the Poles, realising at last that the futility of their 
S5^tem was ruining their country, tried to initiate reforms, 
Catherine, with Frederick’s support, intervened to forbid 
the proposed changes, posing as the protector of the 
' ancient liberties of Poland ’ because these ‘ liberties ’ left 
the country at her mercy. Some of the Polish nobles 
formed a confederation to resist the Russian domination, 
and at first won some success ; Catherine, whose armies 
were ill organised, had to get help from Frederick of Prussia. 

In the hope of preventing the complete domination of 
Poland by Russia, which would be threatening to them- 
selves, the Turks (largely at the instigation of France) 
declared war upon Russia in 1768. But this only gave to 
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Catherine the opportunity of fresh and easier conquests. 
She drove the Turks from the northern shore of the Black 
Sea. Her armies overran Moldavia ^jMM L. W j 4 |^h xa. and 
threatened to cross the Danube and march onCons^tinople 
{1769). A Greek rebellion against Turkey was talked of ; 
and it seemed as if the last days of the Turkish Empire 
were at hand. But Austria was not willing to allow Russia 
to conquer European Turkey ; and in 1771 she annoimced 
that if the Russians crossed the Danube she would declare 
war. Frederick of Prussia had no wish to be drawn into a 
war about Turkish questions when his State was only 
beginning to recover from the strain of the last great 
conflict ; so he set himself to persuade the two rivals to 
indemnify themselves at the expense of Poland. His 
cunning and persistent diplomacy was successful ; and in 
1772 the three robber-States took each a great slice of the 
I Polish kingdom, and compelled the Polish Diet to ratify 
..their plimder. In all they took from the unhappy kingdom 
lone-t^d of its territory and more than one-third of its 
■population. Russia’s share was the largest in extent, and 
Austria’s in wealth ; but Prussia acquired the province of 
West_Prussia, which linked up her detached duchy of East 
Prussia with the main block of her dommions ; and she 
retained this Polish region until she was compelled to dis- 
gorge it by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

Two years later, in ^74, Catherine ended her Turkish 
war by the treaty of Kw:chuk-:Kainar dii. which forms a 
landmark in the history bl me feasCem Question. In 
accordance with the bargam made at the time of the 
partition she abandoned the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. But she got control of the north coast of the 
Black S ea ; her fleets henceforward threatened Con- 
slantmople ; and she also acquired a claim, vague and 
undefined, but capable oThemg turned to advantage, to 
interfere in the Balkans as ,.the protector of the Christie 
sphjer.ts yt tly. Turk~^ 

The rivalry of Russia and Austria for the inheritance of 
the Turkish Empire, which for the first time took shape in 
these years, was to be the chief cause of the difficulty of the 
Eastern Question, cind one of the principal sources of 
disturbance and alarm in Europe, for a century emd a half 
to come ; and the British Commonwealth, though at first 
it seemed to be quite unconcerned, was in the future to be 
deeply involved in this inextricable tangle. 
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§ 3. The Benevolent Despots. 

. The development of the Eastern Question and the 
iniquitous partition of Poland were the only events of first- 
rate importance in the political history of Europe during 
these years. In one sense the partition was characteristic 
of the period, since it showed that the ruling personages 
of this despotic age paid no regard to the desires and senti- 
ments of the peoples whom they ruled, and had no sense 
of the strength and value of the national spirit. But it 
would be a mistake to conclude from this that the politics 
of the period were unenlightened, or uninfluenced by ideals. 
Veiy much the reverse. There had never been a period in 
modem history when the problems of government and the 
duties of Governments to their subjects were more earnestly 
or more seriously discussed. It was the age of the philo- 
sophers, whose criticism of existing institutions was pre- 
paring the way for the French Revolution. But most of 
these thinkers, whilst they maintained that government 
existed for the advantage of the governed, were very far 
from holding that it ought to be conducted in accordance 
with the ideas of the governed, or under their control. They 
mostly believed that wise reforms were rather to be expected 
from the wisdom of a monarch or his advisers than from 
the ignorance of the mob. And this belief seemed to be 
justified by what was going on in Europe. 

For while in the countries where some semblance of popular 
government existed, as in Britain, very little active work of 
reform was carried on, the despots of the continent were 
competing with one another in their zeal for constructive 
reform, and were eagerly endeavouring to follow the pre- 
cepts of the philosophers. This was not only the age of 
the philosophers, it was the age of the benevolent despots 
or philosopher-kings. In almost every European State, 
great or small, despotic princes or trusted ministers were 
labouring with untiring assiduity to give effect to the 
principles of the philosophers. The most outstanding of 
these hard-working and zealous rulers were Joseph ii. of 
Austria, Catherine il. of Russia, and Frederick the Great 
of Pru-ssia ; but some of the minor princes, such as the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Margrave of Baden, showed 
an even greater courage and intelligence. Everywhere the 
same features recur. There were legal and judicial reforms 
— the codification of laws, and the abolition of torture and 
of barbarous pimishments. There were attacks upon the 
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surviving abuses of feudalism, and in some cases bold 
attempts to emancipate the labouring class from serfdom. 
There were great public works carried out by the State, the 
‘making of roads and canals, the construction of harbours, 
the draining of marshes. There were systematic attempts 
to improve and develop agriculture, and to foster industry 
and foreign commerce. Everywhere there was generous 
patronage for learning : new universities were founded ; 
academies of scholars were established ; in some cases State 
systems of education were initiated. Restrictions on the 
publication of books were greatly diminished, and criticism 
and discussion by scholars (though not by ordinary men) 
were encouraged. In almost every case complete freedom 
of wo iship was allowed to all religious bodies, even in those 
States which had hitherto been most rigidly orthodox. 
One of the most striking events of the period was the 
expulsion of the powerful Jesuit order from nearly every 
European State; and this was a sign of the rationalist 
spirit which pre-eminently marked the age. 

Never, in truth, have the European peoples witnessed a 
more strenuous outburst of reforming zeal than during the 
generation which preceded the French Revolution. The 
reforms were in every case due to the enlightenment of 
absolute rulers ; they went in many cases far beyond the 
wishes of the peoples concerned ; and they seemed to 
justify the view that benevolent despotism was the most 
progressive form of government. In truth the benevolent 
despot might well feel that his subjects did not know what 
was good for them, and that in their own interests it was 
right that their irrational sentiments and prejudices should 
be overridden. To the enlightened despot, the sentiment 
of nationality inevitably appeared irrationsd. Even in the 
case of Poland it could be plausibly argued that the attach- 
ment of the Poles to their separate national existence was 
mere sentimentalism ; and that the peoples of the annexed 
regions obtained from their vigorous and progressive new 
masters practical and materisd boons which the absurd 
S 3 ^tem of free Poland could never have yielded. Probably 
they did. 

The theory that despotism could provide the most 
enlightened and progressive form of government thus 
obtained, during lliese years, a very fair trial. And, on 
the surface, it must be recognised that the strenuous and 
intelligent labours of the despots stand in favourable con- 
trast with the factious intrigues of British politicians, and 
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with their squabbles over Middlesex elections and duties on 
tea. In the comparison which was challenged during this 
generation between absolute monarchy and parliamentary 
government all the advantage seemed to lie on the side of 
the former ; political liberty appeared to lead only to 
ineffectiveness and confusion. Yet the labours of the 
despots led to little or no permanent result ; their work 
was all swept away cither by the Revolution or by the 
reaction which followed it. On the other hand the appar- 
ently futile arguments of British pohtirs, and the acrimonious 
disputes between the mother -country and her daughter- 
States, were part of the great process of educating whole 
peoples to think about the problems of their common 
welfare, and to co-operate in realising it. 

‘ I am only the first servant of my people,’ Frederick the 
Great once claimed ; but this claim did not truly represent 
the facts. Frederick was the architect of a rising State, 
the builder of its future greatness ; his people were only 
the bricks of which it was built, not encouraged, not even 
permitted, to have any opinions as to the plan on which it 
should be built, or to co-operate actively in the building. 
The State was everything, in the eyes of these despot- 
princes, the people only the means to the State's greatness. 
This was the accepted view as to the meaning and aims of 
the State in most of the countries of Europe during the 
generation which preceded the French Revolution; the 
conception against which that vast upheaval was a protest. 
But it was fundamentally opposed to the conception which 
was implicit in the system of self-government characteristic 
of every part of the British Commonwealth. 

To every British citizen it was axiomatic that the prime 
duty of the State was to protect the liberties which his 
ancestors had acquired for him, and to ensure him freedom 
to think and say and do what he liked, so long as he did not 
injure his neighbours. He regarded the laws not as the 
edicts of his masters, alterable at their will, but as the 
protection of his own security, binding upon his rulers, 
and alterable only by an assembly which (whatever its 
defects) did genuinely represent the national mind. It was 
these beliefs, and the perhaps unreasonable fear that 
George iii. was ready to disregard them, which led to the 
political controversies in Britain during the first ten years 
of the reign. It was these beliefs, and the perhaps un- 
reasonable fear that the British Parliament intended to 
override them, which led the American colonists first into 
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opposition and then into rebellion. Vaguely and imperfectly, 
but still really, the British peoples had adopted the view 
of the State as a partnership of free men ; and this gives to 
their sometimes factious and often futile arguments a dignity 
and a permanent interest which are lacking in the zealous 
reforming labours of the despots. Two rival conceptions 
of the meaning and aims of the State thus stood forth in clear 
contrast ; and it was the British commimities which stood 
for the conception that has ultimately been adopted by the 
mind of humanity. 

[Hassall, Balance of Power ; Sorel, Eastern Question in the i8th 
Century (English translation) : Sorel, L’ Europe et la RioohUton 
Franfaise, vol i. ; Reddaway. Frederick the Great ; Norwood Young, 
Frederick the Gr'al\ Bright, Joseph II.; Bourgeois, ManMl Him- 
tonque de Politique £tranfiere.2 



CHAPTER III 

MISGOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

(A D 1760-1772) 


The ecbpse of Biitish influence on the continent of Europe 
was not the only, or the worst, consequence of the chaos 
which reigned in British pohtics during the first ten years 
of George in While the conflict between the King and 
the Whigs was reducing Bntain to ‘ a sort of island-Poland,' 
not only foreign affairs but imperial affairs were neglected 
or mishandled This was the more dangerous because, 
both in the East and in the West, pioblems of the most 
crucial impoitance, which directly arose from the victones 
of the late war, were presentmg themselves for solution 
It was m these years of faction-fighting that the Amencan 
question drifted into an acute stage, without ever receiving 
the serious attention it deserved In these years, also, 
with still less attention from the politicians, the amazing 
dommion which Chves victories had won in India was 
disappomtmg every hope, and rapidly dnfting towards 
ruin From about 1770 onwards the Amencan question 
and the Indian question, refusmg to be denied, became the 
dommatmg issues in Bntish pohtics We have next to 
trace the stages by which these questions reached the 
degree of acuteness which startled the British pubhc out 
of its indifference , and it will be convenient to deal first 
with the problem of India, the more bewildermg and un- 
familiar of the two. 

§ I Anarchy and Oppression in Bernal, 1760-1765. 

When Clive left India m 1760 * the East India Company 
had been firnily established as the controlling power in 
Bengal , but it had not begun to thmk of assuming the 
government of the country It, and its agents in the East, 
enjoyed power without responsibility , for the responsibility 
of government remained with the Nawab, who was m 
theory merely a viceroy for the Great Mogul at Delhi , and 
the traditional Indian methods of administration still went 
on The Nawab was wholly dependent for the security of 
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‘hia throne upon ttie Company and its troops; he was 
powerless without the Company, and powerless against it ; 
he dared not deny its servants anything they asked. And 
just lor that reason his authority over his subjects was 
gravely undermined, and his government lost all vigour 
and efi&ciency. It took twelve years to convince the 
Company at home that this state of things was unhealthy, 
and bad even for trade. During these twelve years political 
controversy was so acute at home that nobody paid much 
attention to Indian afiairs. In these circumstances the 
servants of the Company in Bengal were left uncon* 
trolled, and, having no sense of responsibility for the well- 
being of the country (for that was the Nawab’s business), 
most of them shamefully abused their influence to make 
huge fortunes for themselves. They insisted that no dues 
should be exacted, not merely on the Company’s export 
cargoes — the Company had enjoyed this right for fifty 
years — but on their own private and local trade : they 
overrode and disregarded the authorities of the coimtry ; 
and, acting through a horde of Indian agents, they entered 
into a grossly unfair competition with native traders. 

Clive's firm hand had kept these abuses more or less in 
check ; but after his departure in 1760 they burst out in 
full vigour. Even before the arrival of his successor, 
Vansittart, the Bengal servants resolved to displace the 
shiftless and untrustworthy old Nawab, Mir Jafar, whom 
Clive had set up after Plassey. The ease with which this 
change was made showed how complete was the mastery 
of these irresponsible tyrants of Bengal. In Mir Jafar’s 
place his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, was made Nawab ; but 
not until he had emptied his treasury in gifts to the leading 
members of Council. He was also forced to transfer to 
the Company’s administration three of the richest districts 
in Bengsd,^ in order that their revenues might be used to 
defray the cost of the Company's army. This arrangement 
was not in itself unfair, because the cost of maintaining an 
army strong enough to defend Bengal was ruinously heavy, 
and was bringing the Company towards bankruptcy. 
These districts were the first large areas to be brought directly 
under British administration ; and it is worth noting that 
during the next ten years ^ey were the best governed 
districts in Bengal. Vi^en direct responsibility was thrown 
upon them, the servants of the Company were not in- 

^ Burdwan, Midnapnr and Chittagong. See the Atlas, 5Ui 
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capable of rising to it. The greatest evil of the position as 
a whole was just that they were not responsible for the 
government of Bengal, though they were aU-powerful. 

Mir Kasim turned out to be a much abler and more 
vigorous prince than his predecessor. He greatly reduced 
the waste and extravagance of the court ; he improved the 
administration, and in so doing increased the revenue ; and 
he reorganised his army on more efficient lines. Governor 
Vansittart, an honest but rather weak man, supported and 
encouraged him in these measures of reform ; so did young 
Warren Hastings, who was at first Resident at the Nawab’s 
capital and later a member of the Company's Council. 
But Vansittart and Hastings were alone among the leading 
servants of the Company in giving support to &c reforming 
Nawab. The rest (who coxmted ten votes out of twelve 
at the Council) were alarmed by Mir Kasim's activity ; 
they feared his military measures ; they wanted to keep 
the native government weak and dependent ; and they 
especially resented the Nawab’s attempts to check their 
ill^timate trading activities. These had now reached such 
a height that Indian traders in Bengal were almost driven 
out of the market by the unfair competition of the English 
servants and their Indian agents, who refused to pay any 
dues. Mir Kasim made bitter complaints. Vansittart and 
Hastings tried to make a reasonable arrangement with him ; 
but the majority in Council would not agree. Finally Mir 
Kasim decided to abolish all dues, in order to give bis subjects 
a chance. Thereupon the majority, despite the protests of 
Vansittart and Hastings, simply ordered him to re-establish 
the dues for all traders save themselves. Mir Kasim could 
stand no more, and broke into revolt (1763), unhappily 
staining his reputation, at the end, by the brutal murder of 
a numter of Englishmen who fell into his hands. His new 
army was twice defeated ; but it fought with a gallantry 
and skill to which the British troops were imaccustomed. 
Defeated and hopeless, Mir Kasim fled across the borders 
into the neighbouring State of Oudh ; the triumphant 
king-makers haled out old Mir Jafai, and restored him to 
the throne ; and Vansittart and Hastings returned to 
England in disgust. 

The Nawab of Oudh saw in the confusion of Bengal an 
opportunity of extending his power, and invaded the 
‘ province with a large army. Witlr him came the Mogul 
Emperor, who was now an exile from Delhi, and had taten 
refuge with his nominal vassal. In theory the Mogul had 
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the right to appoint whom he would to the throne of Bengal ; 
and his presence, and that of Mir Kasim, with the army of 
Oudh made the invasion doubly formidable. But a small 
British army under Major Munro met and utterly defeated 
the invaders at the battle of Buxar (1764) ; and both the 
Nawab of Oudh and his nominal master the Mogul were at 
the mercy of the Company. 

These episodes showed that the power of the Company in 
Bengal, as hitherto exercised, was a mere curse. The 
Company was an Old Man of the Sea ; and, like Sinbad’s 
Old Man of the Sea, it could not be shaken ofi. The battle 
of Buxar, more clearly even than the battle of Plassey, 
marked the definite establishment of British supremacy in 
Bengal. What is more, it placed Oudh also at the disposal 
of ^e Company ; and the irresponsible group of servants 
who represented it were quite prepared to partition that 
country and to take the Mogul himself imder their 
protection. 

§ 2. Clive’s Reform Scheme of 1765 and its Failure. 

Meanwhile the Company at home, indignant at the mis- 
behaviour of its servants, had determined, as soon as the 
news of Mir Kasim’s revolt reached England, that drastic 
changes must be made ; and to carry them out Clive, 
now Lord Clive, was appointed to the Governorship. He 
arrived in Bengal in 1765 to find that in the meanwhile 
Buxar had been fought, and that he had therefore to settle 
not only the affairs of Bengal, but also those of the Mogul 
and of Oudh. The field was clear for a large policy of re- 
construction, and for anew definition of the relations between 
the Company and the Indian Powers ; moreover the fact that 
the Mogul himself was now in British hands made it possible 
to give an air of legitimacy to the new arrangements. 

The arrangements made by Clive in 1765 have always 
been regarded as marking a turning-point in the history of 
Ithe British power in India ; but they did so in form rather 
'than in fact. In the first place, CUve took the penniless 
and wandering Mogul Emperor under the protection of the 
Company, promised him an annual tribute of £260,000 from 
Bengal, and provided him with a territory of his own by 
cutting off Allahabad and other lands from Oudh ; at 
Allahabad the Mogul would be within easy reach of Bengal.^ 
In the second place he made an alliance with the Nawab of 

* See the map, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 6t (a), 6th Edition Plate 65 (a). 
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Oudh, to whom he restored the rest of his lands ; Oudh 
remained a dependent ally of the Company for nearly a 
hundred years, until the separate existence of the State was 
suppressed in 1856. In the third place he legitimised the 
position of the Company in Bengal by obtaining from the 
Mogul a grant to the Company of the dmani, or right of 
collecting the revenues in that province. Under the 
Mogul system of government, in its best days, each great 
province had had two heads, the Nawab being responsible 
for military and police affairs, while the Diwan was re- 
sponsible for the collection of revenue. This S57stem had 
broken down during the years of confusion. In theory it 
was now restored, and a system of ' dual government,’ 
divided between the Nawab and the Company, was estab- 
lished ; the Company, as Diwan, undertaking to pay, out 
of the revenues it collected, a fixed annual sum to the 
Nawab for the expenses of government, in addition to the 
tribute to the Mogul. Finally Clive tried to restrict the 
abuses of private trading, and sought a compensation for 
the Company’s servants by establishing a monopoly of salt, 
the profits of which were to be divided among them ; but 
the Company refused to accept the arrangement. He had 
grave trouble both with the civil servants and with the 
military ofilcers in the Company's employ. Even his 
immense prestige and courage could not wholly keep them 
in check. 

Clive’s scheme of dual government lasted for only seven 
years. But it was a failure from the first. The spheres of 
the Nawab and the Company were not clearly enough 
marked out, and perhaps could not have been exactiiy 
defined. The Nawab did not, in practice, exercise the 
military power which theoretically belonged to him, because 
real military power necessarily remained with the Company ; 
and, for this reason, it was almost impossible for him to 
maintain order. Mir Jafar had died, and as his successor 
was a minor, the powers of the Nawab were in fact exercised 
by a deputy, Mohammed Reza Khan, who was nominated 
by the Company. Moreover the Company did not itself 
attempt to exercise the fimctions of the diwani, because it 
did not wish its servants to be diverted from commercial 
business. It was content to transfer all these functions to 
Mohammed Reza Khan, with the title of Naib (or deputy) 
Diwan. This Indian noble was therefore at once deputy 
for the Nawab and deputy for the Company ; and the 
nominal duality of the system was thus made unreal from 
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tbe outset ; Bengal was governed by Mohammed Reza 
Khan, subject to the dictation of the Company. 

Under ^ese circumstances the new arrangements were 
not a whit better than the old. Indeed, they were worse. 
For the Nawab, now a mere puppet, lost all authority in the 
eyes of his subjects ; Mohammed Reza Khan knew that 
his position was insecure, and that he depended upon the 
favour of the Company's servants, and therefore dared not 
act with vigour ; whilst the Company's servants had as 
little sense of responsibility as before for the good govern- 
ment of Bengal. The only differences were, first that 
£260,000 a year had to be sent to the Mogul, which had not 
been sent before ; and secondly that the Company, having 
acquired control of die revenues of Bengal, expected to 
make large profits from this source, though &ese revenues 
were all needed, and ought to have been used, for the 
provision of good government in Bengal. So great were the 
expectations of profit from this source that the shareholders 
of the Company at home insisted upon having their dividends 
increased ; whilst the home Government also insisted upon 
having a share. In 1767 Charles Townshend, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Chatham's Government, obtained 
an Act of Parliament requiring the Company to pay 
£400,000 per annum to the British Government. This was 
the fet interference of Parliament in the affairs of the East 
India Company. It showed that Parliament bad as yet 
no idea of the magnitude and difficulty of the problem pre- 
sented by the situation in Bengal, and that it had reached 
no loftier ideal than that of sharing in the plunder of a 
conquered province. 

The seven years from 1765 to 1772 form, indeed, the 
darkest period in the history of the British power in India, 
and Clive's attempt to invent a device for regularising the 
Company's ascendancy without thrusting administrative 
duties upon its servants only made bad worse. Clive's 
successor, Verelst, though an honest and well-meaning man, 
could not keep his sulrardinates under control. The evils 
of private trade were as bad as ever. Mohammed Reza 
Khan, as Deputy Nawab, was imable to maintain order, 
and the syst^ of local administration and justice, never 
efficient, fell into chaos. Nor was he much more successful 
in revenue administration, in his capacity as Deputy Diwan 
for tbe Company ; the Company found that the revenue 
from which it had expected so much was steadily shrinking, 
while the country w^s becoming more and more impoverished. 
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In 1769, in a desperate attempt to improve matters, the 
Company appointed English supervisors to each of the 
thirty-six districts, to see that the collections of revenue 
were properly made. This is important as the first direct 
interference of English officers in local administration. 
But the supervisors (who were mostly junior and inex- 
perienced men) had no direct responsibility, and they were 
tempted to abuse their authority for their own advantage. 

§ 3. The Threatened Collapse of the Company's Power. 

In 1770 there came a culmination to all this misery in the 
most appalling famine that had ever visited the country. 
At least one-third of the population died of starvation. 
It was nobody’s business to organise relief ; that was not 
in the Indian tradition of government. But the callousness 
with which, in the midst of this hideous suffering, the land 
revenue was still exacted from the starving peasantry, and 
the horrible rumour that Englishmen were using the oppor- 
tunity to make huge profits by hoarding com, aroused 
anger and indignation at home, and made it clear both to 
the Company and to the British Government that drastic 
and sweeping reforms were necessary. 

Meanwhile alarming events had been happening in 
Southern India. The Governor and Council of Madras, 
who were in no way under the control of the Governor of 
Calcutta, had got themselves into an inextricable tangle 
with the Indian Powers of the South.^ They had aUowed 
themselves to be drawn by the Nizam of Hyderabad into a 
wholly uimecessary war with Hyder Ali, a formidable 
Mussulman adventurer who had recently established himself 
on the throne of Mysore, whence he commanded all the 
passes leading to the low-lying and defenceless coast land 
of the Carnatic. In 1769 Hyder Ali burst down into the 
low country, slaying and devastating. Expecting an easy 
victory, Madras had made no preparations and possessed 
no adequate forces. It had to draw upon Bengal ; and the 
supply of troops and money for this dreary and disastrous 
war completed the disorganisation of the Company's finances. 

In addition to these difficulties the great confederacy of 
the Mahrattas, whose territories spread from West to East 
across India, was again becoming dangerous. Their power 
had been temporarily broken by their defeat at the hands 
of the Afghans in 1761,® and this had perhaps alone ren- 
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deced possible the establishment of British power in Bengal. 
But they were once more becoming active and aggressive. 
They had made themselves masters of Delhi, ^ and in 1771 
they invited the exiled Mogul, who had remained at 
Allahabad under the protection of the Company since 1765, 
to return to the capital of his ancestors. The Mogul h^ 
accepted the invitation, only to find himself a prisoner, 
and a puppet in the hands of the Mahrattas. Possession 
of the person of the Mogul had become, as it were, the 
S3mibol of sovereignty in India : he could give to his gaolers 
pmans and edicts which would cover their usurpations with 
a semblance of legitimacy. In the name of the Mogul 
the Mahrattas were soon (1772) to demand that the tribute 
from Bengal should be paid to them, and that Allahabad 
and the rich adjoining lands should be placed in their hands 
From Delhi they were also (1771) threatening Rohilkhand,^ 
a country immediately to the north-west of Oudh, which 
had been conquered by the Rohillas, a tribe of A%han 
raiders, during the confusion of the last half-century. The 
Rohillas appealed to the Nawab of Oudh for aid, promising 
large sums in return ; and the threat of an advance by the 
Nawab’s army, supported by a British brigade under the 
terms of Clive’s alliance with Oudh. caused the Mahrattas 
to withdraw for the moment. But it was only for the 
moment. And if they overran Rohillchand, and at the 
same time got possession of Allahabad, Oudh would lie 
absolutely at their mercy. Unless the Company were 
prepared to defend it — and how could this be possible in the 
then state of its affairs ? — Oudh would become a vassal 
to the Mahrattas instead of to the Company ; and the most 
formidable and aggressive of all the Indian Powers would 
be brought into immediate neighbourhood with Bengal. 
This Mahratta danger, which was scarcely at all imderstood 
in England, formed the most serious threat to the Compan3r’s 
position. Taken in conjunction with the peril from Hyder Ali 
in the South, it seemed to promise that their recently 
established territorial power would be overthrown as swiftly 
as it had been created. 

But it was not these political dangers which most weighed 
upon the Company, but rather the ugly misgovemment of 
Bengal, and the tiireatened collapse of its toances, williin 
seven years of the glowing prospects raised by Clive in 1765. 
In :^72 bankruptcy was in sight. Far from being able to pay 
to Government the £400,000 which had been exacted in 
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1767, the Company bad to borrow £i, 000,000 from Govern- 
ment in order to maintain solvency. Its shares fell in a 
most alarming way. And, what was more serious, every- 
body in England had by this time realised that the growth 
of British power, as the Company had wielded it, had not 
only brought disaster to the Company itself, but had brought 
nothing but misery and oppression to the regions over which 
its influence extended. Thus in twelve years the glowing 
hopes which had been raised by Clive’s victories had dis- 
appeared in gloom and shame. Power without responsi- 
bility had been proved to be ruinous to the rulers as well 
as to the ruled ; and it had become plain that the British 
people must face seriously the new and strange responsibility 
which events had thrust upon them in the East. 

In these desperate circumstances the Company came at 
last to the decision that it must assume direct responsibility 
tor the administration of Bengal, at any rate in regard to 
the functions of the diwatii, or collection of revenue. To 
carry out this change it appointed to the Governorship the 
one man who had come out of the earlier troubles of Bengal 
with clean hands -, the one man who had shown sympa&y 
with the needs of the Indian peoples, and had resisted the 
oppression of his colleagues. This man was Warren Hastings. 
He had come home witii Vansittart in 1764, a comparatively 
poor man. For five years, though he had lost such money 
as he had saved, the Company had refused to give him 
employment ; but since 1769 he had been at work in 
Madras, reorganising with remarkable success the Company’s 
trading system. He had thus had no share in the misrule 
of the period of dual government. In J anuary 1772 Warren 
Hasting arrived in Bengal to undertake his herculean task 
— a task even more difficult than the Company supposed. 
With his arrival began a new era in the history of the British 
power in India : an era in which that power was to be 
turned from a curse into a blessing. 

[Moir, Making of Bnhsh India ; Roberts, Htsi. Geography of 
India ; V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India ; Lyall, Rise and 
Expansion of the British Power in India ; Forrest, Life of Clive ; 
Gleig, Warren Hastings ; Vansittart, Narrative of Events in Bengal ; 
Monckton Jones, Hastings in Bengal ] 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES 

(A.D 1763-1775) 

§ I. The Factors of the Problem. 

The difficulty and complexity of the problem of government 
in India davraed but slowly upon the minds of British 
statesmen, and reached an acute stage with unexpected 
suddenness. The yet more difficult problem of colonial 
government in America developed more gradually ; but 
even to the end its full significance was never realised. For 
the question was one wMch had never emerged in human 
history before. It was the question whether a family of 
free communities could find a mode of attaining a real imity 
without impairing the freedom of any member. Britain 
and the American colonies formed the only linked group of 
free commimities that had ever existed in the world on such 
a scale ; and the necessity of recasting their relationships 
emerged so suddenly that the character of the problem was 
not clearly realised on either side of the Atlantic. There was 
prolonged controversy, which grew more acrimonious, and led 
in the end to a tragic disruption of the fellowship of freedom. 

What made the tragedy more remarkable was that it 
followed so closely upon the intoxicating triumphs of the 
Seven Years’ War. Indeed, it was in several ways directly 
due to these triumphs. Until 1763 the danger from France 
had held the members of the Commonwealth together ; 
md more than one observer had predicted that if ever this 
Jdanger were removed, the colonies would strive for inde- 
jpendence. Again, the immense new area, stretching from 
the AUegl^ies to the Mississ 4 >pi, which had been trans- 
ferredlo Britain by the Peace of Paris, ^ presented problems 
of real diffiiculty. This area lay outside the limits of the 
existing colonies. It was inhabited by Indian tribes, who 
had to be at once protected and held in check. This 
function, which naturally fell to the imperial Government, 
necessitated a greater degree of interference in American 

^ See tbe map. Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 55, 6th Edition Plate 63. 
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affairs than had hitherto been usual, and involved a 
considerable new expense which the mother-country 
was unwilling to bear Finally, the French danger had 
kept in the background the defects and difficulties of 
the imperial system imder which the Commonwealth had 
been directed since 1660. Nat that these defects were not 
earlier apparent. They had been very clearly exhibited 
during the first half of the century. But the Whigs, who 
might have reorganised the system, had been content to 
shut their eyes and let things drift — an attitude for which 
their successors took credit as if it had been a device of 
profound political wisdom. When the war came to an 
end in 1763 the bad working of the system was so obvious 
that whoever had been in power would have been bound 
to deal with it, and could not have dealt with it without 
arousing friction and controversy. It was to George 
Grenville, an honest, imimaginative, hard-working and 
rather pedantic man, that this difficult task of reconstruction 
in the first instance fell. 

There were difficulties of three kinds : difficulties arising 
from the system of government, difficulties arising from 
the regulation of imperial trade, and difficulties arising from 
the problem of colonial defence and from the organisation 
of the new territories with their Indian tribes. In regard 
to all these questions both the colonies and the mother- 
country had their grievances. 

The system of government generally characteristic of the 
colonies was that while the executive was in the hands of a 
Governor appointed by the Crown and a nominated Executive 
Council, a representative assembly elected by the colonists 
had control over legislation and taxation ; and this was held 
to be as nearly as possible a reproduction of the system 
prevailing at home. Now, although no Governor dared 
defy his assembly, this system did in fact deny to the 
colonists complete responsibility for the management of their 
own affairs ; and as_it.is. ..tbfc natur al tenden <y of Uberiiy 
t^stnvp, for its ow^ fulfilment, it was mevitable that the 
colonists should desire to gain control over their executive 
government. A body which is denied responsibility is apt 
to become irresponsible ; and the form which the struggle 
of the colonial legislatures for an increase of their power had 
assumed, in several colonies, had been a refusal of fixed 
regular salaries to the Governor and to the judges as a 
means of bringing them tmder control. This was felt by 
the home Government to impair the dignity and freedom of 
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action of these officets : in the case of the judges it danger- 
ously threatened judicial independence, especially as the 
judges often had to'dedfde upon smuggling cases on which 
popular opinion was hostile to the laws. Thus there was 
cnm** soreness on both sides. But the main point was that 
just because the colonies were, by the gift of the mother- 
country, almost the freest societies in the world, they were 
bound to strive for the completion of their own political 
liberties. The question of official salaries did not overtly 
g>lay any prominent part in the controversy, but the demand 
grea te r independence and responsibility which, vas 
|jpplKSl3y*”it underlay the whole dispute. 

Closely connected with this question was the further 
question whether the British Parliament had the right to 
legislate for or to tax the colonies over the heads of their 
assemblies. In formal constitutional law there could be 
little doubt that such a right existed ; if it did not exist, 
there was no common legislative authority for the whole 
empire. But except in regard to the regulation of foreign 
trade (where it was never seriously questioned) the issue 
had never been definitely raised on either side. If and when 
such a power was seriously asserted it was certain that the 
colonists would be up in arms. But it is essential to 
remember that apart from the British Government and 
Parliament there was no common authority for the thirteen 
colonies. They were so much attached to their local inde- 
pendence that they had refused to have anything to do 
with the scheme of federation which had been drawn up by 
their own representatives in 1754.* Yet they had many 
interests in common ; and the only way in which these 
common interests coidd be attended to was that the home 
Government should co-ordinate the action of the colonies 
through its control over their Governors. Thus the possi- 
bility of common action, which was necessary for many 
purposes and notably for the management of the new terri- 
tories, depended upon the exercise of the authority of the 
Crown, of which the colonists were very jealous. Evidently 
the problem of colonial government was no easy one. 

T^ problem of trade relationships was not less difficult. 
Ever since 1660 the unity of the British Empire had mainly 
depended upon the ties of trade, and upon the maintenance 
of a uniform system of trading reg^tions. The main 
principles of the system were : (i) tiiat inter-imperial trade 
should be carried only in British or colonial ships ; (z) that 

* Vd. I. p. 7a*, 
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some of the most important products of the colonies should 
be exported only to Britain, which thus became, for these 
goods, the market for the rest of the world ; (3) that 
goods from other countries should onlj' be imported to 
the colonies through Britain, where dues were levied upon 
them ; and (4) that colonial produce should have a monopoly 
or a strong preference in British markets. 

It has often been said that this system was conceived 
wholly in the interests of the mother-country. But that 
is not a just view. The aim of the s3^tem was to promote 
the prosperity of aU the members of the Commonwealth by 
encouraging them to play their parts in a carefully planned 
economic system. It is certain that the colonies had 
derived great advantages from the system in some wa}^, 
though they may have suffered in others. The limitation 
of imperial trade to British and colonial ships had fostered 
the growth of a very active shipping trade in New England. 
The dues levied on foreign goo^ destined for the colonies 
were generally refunded, except in the case of goods which 
directly competed with British goods. The facts that 
colonial tobacco, coffee, sugar and rice had a monopoly of 
the British market, and that other colonial products enjoyed 
very substantial preferences, and in many cases received 
bounties from the British treasury, formed a solid com- 
pensation for the limitation of the export of certain articles 
to Britain. Though exact computation is impossible, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the S)r5tem were about 
equally felt on both sides. 

On the other hand the trade regulations were imposed 
by the authority of the British Parliament, the only common 
legislative authority for the whole Commonwealth ; and 
while no serious protest had yet been made against the 
exercise of this authority, it manifestly formed a restriction 
of the self-government of the colonies. The British Parlia- 
ment was naturally more awake to the economic needs of 
Britain than to those of the colonies. Its powers might 
be used for purposes of exploitation ; and in some of the 
legislation of the Whig period — ^notably the attempt to 
prohibit certain colonial manufactures ' — this spirit had 
been ominously present. These prohibitions were not, 
and could not be, effectively enforced ; but the mere fact 
that they had been thought of made it possible to assert 
that the trade system was devised in the interests of the 
mother-country. Taken as a whole, however, the system 

‘ Vd. 1. p. 696. 
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worked reasonably well, and was accepted without resent- 
ment by the colonists ; though of course there was a con- 
siderable amount of illicit trade. 

But there was one great exception to this acceptance. 
A very active trade had sprung up between the New England 
colo nie s and the French West Indian Islands, to which com, 
cattle, and other produce were exported in exchange for 
molasses and sugar. This trade, which was entirely legal 
until 1733, provided an outlet for some of the principal 
products of the northern colonies. In the interests of the 
British West Indian Islands, Walpole had endeavoured to 
put an end to it by the Molasses Act of 1733, which imposed 
prohibitive duties on foreign sugar imported into any of 
the British lands — a prohibition which of course applied 
to Britain equally with the colonies. From the first the 
New Englanders had defied this law, and had carried on so 
vigorous a smuggling trade with the French West Indies 
that the Act had been almost a dead letter. To maintain 
laws that cannot be enforced is always unwise, because it 
encourages the habit of disrespect for law : yet Walpole 
and his successors had kept the Molasses Act in existence 
without seriously endeavouring to enforce it. The Act 
itself was felt as a grievance by the colonists ; their open 
defiance of it was felt as a grievance by the home Govern- 
ment. And grievance became indignation when, during 
the war with France, the colonists insisted upon keeping 
up this traffic. Pitt’s generals complained bitterly that 
while they could not buy adequate supplies for their troops, 
the stores they needed were being openly exported to the 
enemy, who would have collapsed without them. Pitt 
himself had been compelled to take strong measures against 
this illicit trade ; and the anger which it had excited in 
England still survived when, at the close of the war, Grenville 
jtook up the colonial question, of which the enforcement of 
me trade regulations formed a very important aspect. 

But it was the problem of colpnial defence that seemed 
most urgent in 1763. The war just ended had left Britain 
burdened with a debt so colossal in the eyes of that genera- 
tion that many financiers, and among them George Grenville, 
believed that there was an immment danger of national 
bankruptcy. This debt had been mainly incurred in 
defending the colonies from a very grave peril ; and in the 
struggle against this peril the colonists themselves had, in 
the judgment of most Englishmen, been extraordinarily 
bacljward. They had refused to take common action. 
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Most of the individual colonies had been strangely reluctant 
to provide either men or money, even when the enemy was 
pressing on their borders. It had only been when Pitt 
had undertaken to defray out of the British exchequer 
almost the whole burden of equipping them that anything 
like adequate contingents had been raised in most of the 
colonies, some of which were meanwhile making large 
profits by trading with the enemy. Moreover, the continued 
security of the colonies against the real danger of a renewed 
French attack depended whoUy upon the supremacy of the 
British fleet, which formed a heavy burden on Britain, 
and towards which the colonies made no contribution 
whatsoever. 

Finally there was still need for local defence, even though 
the French danger had been removed. The vast regions 
between the AUeghanies and the Mississippi, full of warlike 
Indian tribes, had to be policed, and the Indians had to be 
protected against imfair treatment by traders and land- 
speculators. Much attention was given to this question 
by every British Government from 1763 to 1775. In 1763 
a proclamation was issued forbidding the purchase of lands 
from Indians except under stringent conditions, and the 
greater part of the new territories west of the Alleghanies 
were marked off as an Indian reserve. A clear and con- 
sistent Indian policy was very necessary ; for the Indians 
were in a dangerous state of excitement, having been stirred 
up by the war, and in 1763-4 an alarming rising broke 
out, which is known as the Conspiracy of Pontiac. The 
border districts of Peimsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia 
were devastated ; and these States were only saved 
from a worse fate by the pr^ence of British forces. This 
alarming episode had once more shown that, while the 
colonies had no means of conunon action, they were in- 
dividually unorganised, and unwilling to organise them- 
selves, for their own defence. For the safety of the whole 
group, and for the policing of the new territory, it seemed 
to be necessary to maintain a small permanent British force, 
the annual cost of which was estimated at £350,000. Even 
if the colonists were not to be asked to make any contribution 
to the burden of debt which had largely been incurred on 
their behalf, or to the cost of the fleet which safeguarded 
them from a possible French attack (and nobody proposed 
that they should be asked for money for these purposes), 
it seemed reasonable that they shoifld be called upon to 
defray the cost of the small force maintained for their pro- 
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tection, and rendered necessary in part by their own refusal 
to adopt any adequate means for self-defence. 

This at any rate was how the situation appeared to George 
Grenville and his colleagues when, on the conclusion of peace, 
they addressed themseh^ to the colonial problem. In the 
forefront of their minds were two questions : first, colonial 
defence and the organisation of the new territories ; secondly, 
the notorious and wholesale evasion of the trade laws, more 
particularly of the Molasses Act. They cannot fairly be 
blamed for their failure to see, what none of their con- 
temporaries either in England or in America perceived, that 
the old colonial system had in fact broken down, and needed 
to be radically reconstructed on the basis of a great enlaige- 
ment of colonial autonomy, combined with some s3rstem of 
co-operation for common needs. 

§ 2. Grenville’s Policy : the Stamp Act and its Repeal. 

While, therefore, the Board of Trade took in hand the 
working out of a plan for dealing with the new territories, 
which mvolved a substantial new outlay, Grenville under- 
took a careful revision of the whole S5rstem of trade 
regulations. Embodied in over a hundred Acts of Parlia- 
ment, these regulations had grown up piecemeal, and had 
never been S3retematically overhauled. Grenville i j^ vised 
ma^ O^Jthe^ duties with a view to giving the maxunmn 
pd^ible encouragement to colonial production ; he ju,- 
(asSSedJtibejSPQlber O^.bpunties offered from the British 
exchequer on the export of various colonial products ; he 
added some new items ^0 thc.Jist of enumer ated ai;^ cles 
wmch could only he expcurted to Britain; he pj ^-t i ral l y 
dSfroj^'a''|>ri>fifable British trade with the Daiuaa!\^Q^- 
fiShefs df'Greenland, in order to stinuUate the 

bf New England. And he altered tiie characto 
‘ Mol asses Act. In place of the prohibifiTC duu^ 

impo^a ’Act, which would, if the Act had been 

observed, have destroyed the trade between New F-u glaiid 
and the French West Indies, he substituted moderate 
duties, which allowed the trade to be carried on legitimately, 
and might be expected to 5deld some revenue towards the 
cost of colonial defence. Grenville, in short, made an 
honest and intelligent attempt to revise and improve the 
old trade system, having in view the prosperity of the 
colonies as well as that of Britain ; and i^ess he had been 
prepared to propose a complete abandonment of the 
system, which nobody either in Britain or America advo- 
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cated, it is difEicult to see how he could have done better. 
In order to make the trade regulations effective, he followed 
the methods which Pitt had begun, of emplo3nng the navy 
to prevent smuggling ; and as the juries of the ordinary 
courts in America usually refused to find a verdict in 


smuggling cases, he est ablished a Court oj 
America, where suc£ cases could be tne'(i. 


fi stricter enforcement of the trade laws, and the 


revised scale of dues, were expected to bring in some revenue, 
which would form a contribution towards the cost of colonial 


defence and the administration of the new territories. But 


• the total yield (of which a large part would be paid by the 
West Indies) would be only sufiicient to supply about one- 
seventh of the estimated outlay. How was the balance 
to be got ? The colonists generally recognised that it was 
fair that this outlay should be met by themselves. But the 
colonies would not combine to tax themselves in common ; 
and they had always failed to make fair contributions 
individually. The only alternative was that a tax should 
be imposed by the authority of the imperial Parliament, 
and this course had been urged by some of the colonial 
Governors, and by some of the agents appointed by the 
colonists to represent them in England. Grenville accord- 
ingly proposed that stamps should be required for certain 
legal documents — a form of taxation as unoppressive and as 
easily levied as could readily be devised. He made this 
proposal in 1764, but allowed a year for the colonists to 
put forward any alternative proposals. None were sug- 
gested. Accordingly, in 1765, the famous Stamp Act was 
passed, practically without opposition, through tiie British 
Parliament ; neither Chatham nor the Whigs nor the 
colonial agents in London raising my objections. The Act 
provided that every penny so raised should be spent on 
colonial defence. Its yield was only estimated at £100,000, 
part of which would be paid by the West Indies, so that 
more than half the cost of the local defence of the colonies, 
as well as the whole cost of the navy and the whole burden 
of the debt, would still fall upon the British exchequer. It 
cannot be pretended that there was anything tyrannical or 
oppressive in these proposals, or that £100,000 would form 
an unreasonably heavy burden upon the thirteen thriving 
settlements. The very moderation of the proposals made it 


plain that any opposition to them would be an opposition 
to the rrilhiffk the j^t. rather than to the burden which 
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The passage of the Stamp Act produced a wholly un- 
expected outcry in America — ^an outcry which was certainly 
intensified, and perhaps mainly caused, by the unpopularity 
of the strict enforcement of the trade laws. The coloniaJ 
leaders everywhere repudiated the right of the British 
Pa rliam ent to impose direct taxation upon them : ' no 
taxation without representation ' became ^eir cry, and the 
same doctrine was proclaimed by Chatham and others in 
England. Yet the trade regulations, whose validity the 
colonists had never denied, involved taxation ; and to get 
out of this dilemma they and their British friends were 
forced to draw an rm tenable distinction between ' external ' • 
taxation, which was in their view legitimate, and ' internal ’ 
taxation, which was tyrannical. In truth, the colonists had, 
in mere logic and law, a difficult case to uphold, despite the 
ingenuity and learning with which they maintained it. But 
mere logic and law are dangerous guides. They felt, and 
rightly felt, that they were defending one of the essentials 
of self-government, for the whole constitutional history of 
England taught the lesson that tt | p , ^ ^pr^trol of tl^e purs e is 

^^^i^M^owever J[o^§ w ere determined not to have 
the Stamp Act, nobody had any suggestions to make as to 
what alternative course Grenville ought to have pursued, or 
how the money could be raised for the cost of colonial defence. 
The lawyers devoted themselves to ingenious and wiie-drawn 
arguments ; the orators confined themselves to impassioned 
speeches about tyranny and slavery and chains ; and their 
hearers, wrought up to a high pitch of excitement, broke 
into rioting and mob violence. The Act simply could not 
be enforced. What was more, the colonists began to enter 
into agreements to boycott British goods ; and British 
merch^ts at home, seeing their trade threatened, began 
to clamour for the repeal of the Act. 

Evidently the Act had to be repealed. Evidently the 
British taxpayer would have to go on bearing the whole 
burden of colonial defence. The weak and short-lived 
Whig ministry which succeeded Grenville repealed the Act 
(1766). The systematic plan for policing the new territories 
was dropped. And the clamour in /^erica died down. 
But with the repeal was coupled a Declaratory Act, asserting 
the power of the British Parliament to im^se laws or taxes 
on the colonies. This unqualified assertion of principle 
pla3^d into the hands of that section of colonial opinion, as 
yet small, but full of vigour, which was aiming at complete 
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independence, though it did not yet venture to say so. It 
also showed that the Whigs at all events had no conception 
of the necessity for a thorough-going reconsideration and 
recast of British colonial pohcy. It was not yet too late ; 
a conference of representative colonists, (focussing the 
problem with a group of British leaders, might have arrived 
at some solution. But alas ! this idea occurred to no one. 
The problem was left to be decided by the wisdom of 
Westminster ; and the coimtiy gentlemen of England, who 
had not forgotten things that had happened during the late 
war, and who were indignant at the violence and misrepre- 
sentation of the opposition to the Stamp Act, were beginning 
to lose their patience. 

§ 3. The Second Project of Taxation : the Boston Tea Riot. 

The Whig ministry was succeeded by Lord Chatham’s 
ministry ; and Lord Chatham was the proclaimed friend of 
the colonies, their idol during the late war. Surely his 
Government might be expected to face the issue ? It set 
out with the intention of doing so ; and Lord Shelburne 
worked out a new and ambitious scheme for developing 
the Western Territories. Unhappily Lord Chatham's was a 
non-party ministry ; that is to say, its members had no 
principles in common. The most brilliant and irresponsible 
among them, C harles Towns hend. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, dehghled the Hoii^ of Commons by promising 
to find a way of taxing the colonies to which the colonists 
could not object. They repudiated internal taxation, but 
admitted the legality of external taxation. They should 
jtherefore have external taxation ; and in 1767 Townsheijd 
fcroposed, and Parliament readily accepted, a series 6^ new 
duties on tea and other goods imported into America. 

The colonial protest was as vigorous as before. According 
to the words of the Act itself, the new duties were imposed 
for the purpose of raising revenue, not for the purpose of 
regulating trade ; and it was precisely the assertion of a 
power to raise revenue to which they objected. In most of 
the colonies non-importation agreements for the boycotting 
of British trade were widely acfiiered to. Massachusetts, as 
alwa37S, took the lead in resistance ; its Assembly sent out 
a letter inviting all the other colonies to combine ; and being 
thereupon dissolved by the Governor, it continued to sit as 
a convention, and to organise and guide public feeling, in 
open defiance of the regular Government. So dangerous was 
the temper of regiments were sent 
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from Halifax to be quartered in the town. But the towns- 
fiaen refused to find quarters for them ; and a town's 
meeting, on the transparent pretext of a possible French 
invaaon, requested all citizais to equip themselves with 
arms. The inevitable friction which followed between the 
excited townspeople and the harassed troops led, not un- 
naturally, to an affray (1770), in which three people were 
killed. The episode was denounced as the Boston Massacre, 
and became the theme of anniversary orations on the brutal, 
tyranny of the mother-country. 

In face of these difficulties, and lest worse should come, 
the British Government decided that it was necessary to 
give way. In March, 1770, all the duties were withdrawn 
except that on tea ; and ^e retention of the duty on tea 
was only decided by a majority of one in the cabinet. This 
was an obvious, if clumsy, attempt at conciliation. Had 
it bear met by any sort of advance from the other side there 
might still have been a solution of the controversy. But 
the leaders in the colonies, at any rate in Massachusetts, 
were not only determined to have no compromise, they were 
becoming daily bolder in the assertion of principles which 
were essentially inconsistent with the maintenance of any 
part of the old ties. ‘ We know of no Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Customs,' said the Massachusetts Assembly in 
1771 ; and this was equivalent to a complete repudiation of 
the whole trade system. On the other hand, the great 
majority of members of the British Parliament were on their 
side rapidly losing all patience. To them it appeared that 
what the colonists demanded was that they should enjoy 
all the advantages, and bear no part of the burdens, of the 
imperial connexion ; that they should enjoy bounties and 
preferences in the British market, and be left free to evade 
dl restrictions on their own trade ; that they should enjoy 
irmperial protection, but throw all the cost on the British 
taxpayer. Such a state of things seemed to them intoler- 
able ; and this view was probably shared by tire great 
majority of the British public. There can be no reasonable 
doubt &at public opinion acquiesced in the policy of the 
King and his Govenunent. On both sides a sense of in- 
justice and resentment was embittering the great debate ; 
and the possibility of a sober and reasonable adjustment 
was waning. 

Nevertheless the resistance in America, and even in 
Massachusetts, its chief centre, showed signs of becoming 
weaker. The colonists were finding it hard to do without 
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imported British goods, and their boycott of these goods was 
becoming less effective. During the five years from 1769 to 
1773 there was comparative quiescence, and the leaders of 
the resistance found it impossible to keep popular excitement 
at the pitch which it had reached in 1765 and in 1768 : for 
when all was said, an addition of 3d. in the pound to the 
duty on tea (which formed the whole of the British oppres- 
sion) was not in itself a very obvious sign of slavery, and it 
was hard for the ordinary man to keep himself in a passion, 
year s^er year, on such a matter. But in 1773 an event 
happened which quite unexpectedly farmed the flames again. 

Partly in the hope of relieving the distress of the East 
India Company, and partly with the idea of finally breakmg 
down the non-importation agreements, and persuading the 
Americans to drmk even the obnoxious taxed tea. Lord 
North introduced an Act permitting the East India Company 
to export its tea direct to America. Hitherto it had been 
sent tiirough England, where it had paid a duty of is., the 
additional Townshend duty of 3d. being levied at the 
American customs-houses. Now it would pay the 3d. only ; 
the Americans would get their tea cheaper than before 
Townshend's time, and cheaper than it could be got in 
England. In reality this marked a complete victory for 
the Americans. But their leaders did not so regard it. 
They looked upon it as an insidious trick to persuade their 
followers to buy the taxed article ; and they feared that 
many would do so. Consignments of tea were sent under 
the new rules to four American ports. At three of them 
the vendors were peaceably persuaded to withdraw the tea 
from sale. But at Boston a town-meeting was summoned, 
to declare that this was ‘ the last, worst, and most destructive 
measure of Government,’ and that those who landed the 
tea would be ‘ treated as wretches unworthy to live.’ No 
one proposed to force the people of Boston to buy the tea ; 
they were free to let it rot in the warehouses, as the people 
of Charleston did. But this was not enough. On Decem'ter 
16, 1773, a band of men, in the darkness of night, and care- 
fully disguised as Red Indians, boarded the ships, and threw 
the property of the East India Company into the harbour. 

The Boston tea riot was a deliberate defiance of the laws ; 
it was a proof that the regular Government was powerless in 
the city. When the news reached England it produced a 
fierce outburst of anger. It made reconciliation almost 
impossible, as perhaps it was intended to do ; for it is signifi- 
cant that in this same autumn of 1773 Samuel Adams, the 
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real leader of the Bostonians, had published three letters in 
\ a Boston paper openly advocating independence. In March 
.1774 Lord N orth introduced a series of penal measures. One 
of these closed the port of Boston, and removed the custom- 
house to Salem until compensation should have been paid 
for the tea. Another, having in view the difficulty of en- 
forcing obedience to the laws, vested in the Crown the 
appointment of aU judicial officers, and made it possible 
to bring offenders to England for trial. But the most 
important of these enactments was one which cancelled the 
charter of Massachusetts and revised its system of govern- 
ment. This strange folly had the most dire effects. It was 
the first act of the British Government which seemed to 
afford real and solid evidence that its aim was the destruc- 
tion of American liberty. It drove the colonists to unite. 
It played into the hands of those, hitherto a small minority, 
who desired, and had been working for, independence. In 
Massachusetts the Assembly, being declared dissolved, 
refused to disperse, and sat at Concord, practically con- 
stituting itself a rebel government ; while General Gage, 
commander of the troops in Boston, who had been appointed 
Governor, began to fortify the town. 

Meanwhile a Congress of all the colonies except Georgia 
had met at Philadelphia ; the union of the States, which the 
needs of common defence had hitherto failed to bring about, 
was welded by common opposition to the motherland. 
The Congress sent a petition to the King in which, while 
protesting its loyalty, it demanded the wi&drawal of all the 
recent acts of Government, and placed upon them an inter- 
pretation which few people in ^gland would be likely to 
accept. It also drew up a strongly worded Declaration of 
Rights. But it made no proposals for dealing with the 
actual problems out of which all these troubles bad arisen, 
and gave no indication of what it would regard as a satis- 
factory readjustment of relations if the unity of the Common- 
wealth was still to be maintained. When John Galloway 
proposed a scheme of federal organisation which would be 
able to deal with common problems, raise a common revenue, 
and therefore dispense with the necessity for the intervention 
of the British Parliament, his proposal, which would almost 
certainly have been welcomed in Britain, was rejected by a 
substantial majority. The attitude of Congress was in fact 
entirely negative and critical, not constructive. On the 
other hand the British Parliament had, with its penal 
legislation, now taken up a position to which the colonies 
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could never be expected to assent. It had asserted, in 
effect, that the representative institutions of the colonies 
lay at its mercy. A position of deadlock had been reached. 

§ 4. Attempts at Conciliation. 

In Britain the immediate result was a revival of the vigour 
of the opposition ; and the two most powerful political 
intelligences then existing in England, Chatham and 
Burke, feeling the gravity of the crisis, and shocked at the 
prospect of a violent disruption of the commonwealth of 
freedom, threw themselves into the attempt to find, even at 
the last moment, some way out of the impasse. Chatham 
drafted a scheme of conciliation in consultation with Benja- 
min Franklin ; but it had no chance of acceptance on either 
side, now that tempers were high. Burke delivered two 
noble orations in the House of Commons, the second of 
which advocated a series of '•econciling resolutions. These 
speeches showed the profound political wisdom, the insight, 
and the imagination of the greatest of English political 
thinkers at their highest ; and as an analysis of the condi- 
tions which had produced the controversy they were unsur- 
passable. Burke implored his hearers to sweep away all 
formulas and theories of abstract right from their minds, 
and to remember only that the common enjoyment of 
political^liberty was the true bond which linked tRggjJigr .t]ic 
membe fsToY the Commonwealth, and that the colonists were 
standufg" for what they believed to be essential to their 
liberties. With profound and noble eloquence he appealed 
to the spirit of freedom as the guardian spirit of the British 
Commonwealth ; and because his inspiration gave the first 
clear and open exposition of a great ideal that had hitherto 
been unconsciously followed, his speech was itself a great 
event in the history of the Commonwealth, even though it 
failed of its immediate purpose. 

‘ My hold of the colonies,’ he proclaimed, * is in the close affec- 
tion which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar pri^eges and equal protection. These are tics which, 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the 
colonists always keep the idea of their civil rights as associated 
with your government ; — they will cling and grapple to you ; and 
no force under heaven will be of power to tear them from their 
allegiance. ... As long as you have the wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, they will 
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turn their faces towards you. . . . Deny them this participation 
of freedom, and you break th^t sole bond, which ori^ally made, 
and must still preserve, thejinity of the Empire. ... Do not 
dream that your letters of oroe, and your instructions, and your 
suspending clauses are the things that hold t^ether the great 
contexture of the mysterious whole. These things do not make 
your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it 
B the spirit of the Ei^hsh communio n that gives all their Ufe 
and efllcacy io thein Ti islEEe spu^ of the Ei^lish constitution 
which, infixed through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member.’ 

These are noble and prophetic words. But they provided 
no solution, nor did the resolutions which they advocated 
provide any solution, for the actual problems out of which all 
the trouble had arisen. Lord North also, with the King’s 
approval, tried his ha nd at conciliation, proposing that any 
colony which should make a contribution towaroslEe cost 
of' 3 eTence which Parliament thought adequate should be 
exeifipted from all taxes and duties. But it was too late. 
Some of the Americans, and these the most active and 
aggressive, had already made up their minds that they 
wanted independence. Others had convinced themselves 
that the British Government harboured deep designs of 
oppression. In Britain the great majority of men believed 
that the colonists had been unfair, that Ihey were shirking 
reasonable obligations, and that their high words about 
tyranny and slavery were an intolerable and insulting per- 
version of the facts. Believing so, they listened wi& im- 
patience to Burke, not rejecting his ideals, but regarding him 
as a dreamer ; they were impatient even of Lord North’s 
efforts at conciliation. And with such a temper reigning 
on both sides of the Atlantic, only one end to the dispute 
was possible : a decision by brute force. 

On April 19, 1775. the first shots were fired in a skirmish 
at Lexington, between the British troops in Boston, and the 
militiamen who had long been drilling under the orders of 
the Massachusetts Assembly. The dismemberment of the 
Commonwealth by civil war had begun. 

[I.ecky, History of England tn the i8th Century ; Chaaning, History 
of the United States ; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765; Dickerson, 
American Colonied Government ; Scblesinger, The Colonial Merchants 
and the Revolution ; Alvord, Mississippi Valley in British Polities ; 
Van Toyne, American Revolution ; Trevelyan, American Revolution 
(fat the national Whig view) ; B urke, speech e s on America n 
TMotio n and on ConcUtation Ameriea i Farkiimn, Coni^nraey 



CHAPTER V 

THE WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

(A.D. 1775-1783) 

§ I. The Conditions of the Conflict. 

The eight years’ war which opened with the skirmish of 
Lexington forms one of the saddest episodes in the history 
of the British Commonwealth. It was a very cruel civil 
war, not only because Britons and Americans came from 
the same stock and cherished the same ideals, but because 
both Britons and Americans were painfully divided among 
themselves. In Britain, indeed, a majority had no doubte 
about the justice of the British cause ; but the minority 
mcluded some of the noblest living Englishmen, such 
as Chatham, Burke, and Charles Fox, who regard^ the 
revolting colonists not as enemies, but as feUow-citizens 
upholding a cause dear to themselves. In America, on the 
other hand, there were thousands of loyalists in every colony, 
even in New England ; and among these were included meiny 
who had strongly opposed the Stamp Act and the tea duty, 
but who shrank from the prospect of breaking up the imity 
of the empire. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of the loyalists. 
John Adams, who had no motive for exaggeration, put them 
at one-third of the total population of the colonies ; the 
loyalists themselves claimed to be in a majority, and they 
included many of the best elements in the population. 
What is certain is that they supplied more than 20,000 
recruits to the British forces, and that when the war was 
ended more than 60,000 deserted their homes and the 
careers they had made for themselves, and started life 
afresh in the unpeopled wastes of Canada and elsewhere, 
in order that they might remain citizens of the British 
Commonwealth. The loyalists were most nmnerous in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and 
Borgia ; while the most v^orous leadership of the inde- 

u 
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pendence party came from democratic New England and 
frpin aristocratic Virginia. 

The fact that the war was a civil war, marked by all the 
heart-breaking hesitatioiB and divisions which civil war 
involves, explains many aspects of it which would otherwise 
be unintelli^ble. It explains in part the half-heartedness 
and vacillation with which the struggle was conducted on 
the British side, by generals who hated the work they had 
to do, and were tempted to twine the olive branch round 
the cutting edge of their swords. It explains the inade- 
quate support of which Washington bitterly complained, and 
&e constant difficulty of recruiting and provisioning the 
American armies. It explains the cruelty shown to loyalists 
an4 to the British forces which surrendered at Saratoga : 
these things were due to the fears and misgivings of the 
American leaders, who had made up their own minds, but 
knew that they were not followed by a imited people. A 
long comradeship of nearly two centuries, recently sealed 
by the efforts and triumphs of a great war, could not be 
broken up without terrible suffering and grave doubts on 
both sides. 

The fact that so many of the colonists were either half- 
hearted or favoured the British cause ought of itself almost 
to have ensured the success of British arms, and would have 
done so if this advantage had been skilfully used. Indeed, 
at the outset all the advantages seemed to be on the British 
side, and there was a general expectation that victory would 
be quickly and easily secured. The colonies were mutually 
jealous, and had not learnt to act together. Their Congress, 
hastily improvised, had no effective control over the country 
as a whole, and no efficient admmistrative system ; its 
members spent their time in arguing and quarrelling, and 
gave no steady support to their commanders in the field. 
Communications between the long straggling line of colonies 
were extremely bad ; they had in the past been mainly 
conducted by sea, and the British fleet held the seas. 
These conditions were never fully utilised by the British 
leaders ; but they placed great difficulties in the way of 
their opponents. 

Two things alone gave any hope of success to the colonial 
cause. The first was the' ^hting quality of the colonial 
troops. Though the men were undisciplined, and prone to 
leave the standards on the least provocation, they showed 
themselves to be splendid fighting men, staunch, cool, and 
courageous ; and though they were at a disadvantage in 
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regular operations, they were very skilful in irregular war- 
fare. But the second and the greatest factor of success 
was the personality of the great leader, Greorge Washington,' 
who was appointed to the chief command at the opening of 
the struggle, and held it to the end in face of infinite diffi- 
culty and misrepresentation. He was not a man of brilliant 
inspirations or d a zz ling adventures ; perhaps he was not 
even a general of the first rank. But he was a Man ; vir 
tenax propositi ; resolute in action, patient in adversity, 
sound in judgment, endowed with a masculine intelligence 
which could grasp the real essentials of a situation and could 
look at even the most impleasant facts squarely and honestly, 
without blinking what he did not like, utterly trustworthy, 
completely devoted to the cause he had adopted, undismayed 
when things were darkest. To him alone it was due that 
against all the odds, and in face of infinite difficulties, the 
American cause tided over the interval until the power of 
France was ready to come to its aid. 

On the British side there was no man of this quality, or 
of anything like this quality. There was no Pitt or Hastings 
at the direction of affairs : the real control of policy was 
wielded by the King, and though he was brave, tenacious, 
and industrious, George iii. had no touch of genius. There 
was no Wolfe or Clive to lead the armies in the field : it 
was only on the seas, and against the old enemies, France 
and Spain, that Britain produced, during this war, men 
worthy to rank with the heroes of the leist great struggle. 
The plans of campaign were always ill thought out, and the 
rosiest chances of success were thrown away time after time. 
But it is fair to add that the resources available for the 
conflict were extremely inadequate, especially at first. The 
total number of troops which Britain had imder arms when 
the war began was 38,000, and this included the garrisons of 
Minorca and Gibraltar, and all the reserves which it was 
necessary to maintain in England and Ireland. For that 
reason George in. had to hire troops from some of the petty 
German princes. He has been bitterly attacked for this. 
At least it is significant that what made it necessary was 
the smallness of the force maintained for all the needs of a 
great empire ; for this showed that Britain was far from 
being a military power, and had not looked to brute force 
for tile maintenance of her authority. None of the great 
Powers of Europe maintained so small an army. 


* There is a goo4 short Ute of Washington by H. C. Lodge. 
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§ 2. The First Campaign and the Decleo'oHon of 
Independence. 

When the war began, the available British forces in North 
America consisted of 3000. troops holding Bosto n, under 
GtaieralJJlIge, and a few'fiundreds in the sdien'anS recently 
conquered province of French Canada, under the Governor, 
Sir Guy Carleton. Gage in Boston ^ was beset by some 
20,000 militiaroeR-from Massachusetts anTlli^eighbouring 
colonies : and in June Wash ing ton was appointed by 
Congress to take command of* this loosely organised and 
undisciplined force. Even when his numbers were brought 
up to 10,000 by reinforcements from England, Gage did not 
venture to take the offensive. The colonists, growmg*Sol 3 , 
seized tKrhelght of B unkeg HIU (Tun e 1775) which over- 
looked the town ; and Gage had to ffive them out by a 
costly frontal attack, to prevent his position from being 
made untenable. There was no advantage in clinging to 
Boston unJess it was to be made a base /or the subjugation oi 
Massachusetts ; failing that, it would have been better to 
evacuate the town. Yet neither Gage nor his successor 
Howe made any attempt to take the aggressive. They did 
not even occupy the heights which surrounded and com- 
manded the hubour and the town ; and when, in March 
1776, Washington occupied the commanding position of the 
Dorchester Heights, there was nothing to be done but to 
withdraw the troops by sea to Halifax. An earlier with- 
drawal would have been a safe and strategic move : now. 
withdrawal was defeat. 

Meanwhile, during the winter of 177V1776, a s m? !! 
colonial army made a bold atta^ on Cwa^. For a 
moment they occupied Montreal leilcf Q^uebec. 

But the French Canadians remained loyal / and w^hen sub- 
stantial reinforcements arrived under General B^goyne in 
the spring of 1776, the invaders were easily disposed of. 
Canada was safe, and could be used for a future attack on 
the New England colonies. Yet the boldness of the attack 
on Canada had raised the spirits and the prestige of the 
colonists. Finally, after the evacuation of Boston, an 
attempt was made to win success for the British c^use in the 
^uth . and to help the loyalists, who had taken the field in 
South Cyolin a. But an attack from the sea upon 
the chieTport of the South, w ^ a comp lete _fmlui^‘’Thus] 

* See the map oi Boatoa Harbour. Atlas, 5th E 4 itioo l>late 55 th), 
6tb Edition Plate 63 {b). 
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up to the summer of 1776, almost everything seemed to be 
going well for the rebels. 

These successes encouraged the thorough-going party of 
independence, which had hitherto gone cautiously. Suc- 
cessful as they had hitherto been, the leaders of Congress were 
too shrewd not to know that they needed foreign aid, and 
they were already in negotiation with France. But nego- 
tiations would be much easier if they bad the standing of 
an independent and recognised Government. On July 4, 
^6, they issued a Declaration of IndepeA<Je»ce, in >^ch 
fney renounced their allegiance to the British CrowTi, and 
proclaimed to the world the separate existence of the United 
States of America as a sovereign Power. 

The Declaration of Indepraidence was one of the most 
momentous documents in the history of the world. It not 
only broke into fragments the British Commonwealth as it 
had hitherto existed ; it not only launched upon history a 
very great new State of unlimited potentialities ; it began a 
new era in human history, the era of democratic revolution. 
For in the forefront of the Declaration stood a pronounce- 
ment couched in the very language of the French philo- 
sophers whose writings were even now preparmg the great 
upheaval of 1789 in the Old World. The new State began its 
history with a declaration that alljnen are bom equ al- ^ d 
have an inalienable right to hberty. This was, mdeed, only 
a general statement, with no practical effects It did not 
make any difference to the rights or to the laws of the 
American people, which remamed in all essentials the rights 
and the laws which they had derived from Britain ; nor did 
those among the signatories of this pronouncement who were 
slave-owners, as many of them were, even think of applying 
their principles by giving to their slaves the ' inahenable 
right ' of liberty ; neither the Declaration nor any subse- 
quent act required them to do so.^ But it was a new thing 

* It IS a cunous fact that four years earher Lord Mansfield, as Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, had derided, in the famous Somersett case, 
that the laws of England did not permit of the existence of slavery, though 
these laws did not include any such sweeping statement as appear^ in 
Declaration of Independence. Somersett was a negro slave who had been 
brought to England, and in whose behalf a wnt of Habeas Corpus was 
obtained. A passage of Lord Mansfield's judgment is worth quoting ; 

‘ The state of slavery is of such a nature, that it is incapable of being intro- 
duced on any reasons, moral or pohtical, but only by positive law. ... It 
IS so odious that nothing can be suffered to support it, but positive law 
Whatever inconvenience, therefore, may follow from this decision, I 
caanot say tins case is allowed or approved by the law of England ; and 
therefore the black must be discharged ' Thenceforth anv slave who set 
loot on En^sh soil was free ; hot so in Amenca, where, for neaily a century 
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in human history that a great State should thus choose as 
the motto of the first chapter in its history a proclamation 
of universal human rights as the ideal to be aimed at. 

This preamble was followed by eighteen articles of charge 
against Britain and her King, to justify the renunciation of 
aUegiance. Not one of them would to-day be accepted, 
without large qualifications, as a statement of historical 
fact ; they were drawn up in the spirit of the advocate, not 
of the judge. But even so, it was a new and great thing in 
the world’s history that a group of communities should 
claim, as a matter of right, the power to sever ancient ties 
and cast off their allegiance solely on the grounds of alleged 
breaches of right and justice. We may feel that in the heat 
of a great crisis the indictment was unfairly laid, and yet 
also feel that it was a fine thing that it should have been 
laid at all ; just as, in another sphere, we may believe that 
Warren Hastings was wrongly impeached, and yet hold that 
it was a fine thing that he should be impeached. 

§ 3. The Campaigns of 1776 and 1777 and the 
Capitulation of Saratoga. 

The ink was scarcely dry upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when things began to look black for the Americans 
— ^henceforth no longer to b§ described as ‘ colonists.' 
General Howe collected his forces at Halifax, and descended 
upon New York (August 1776). He caught a large part of 
Washington’s army in Long Island, out-manceuvred it, 
and was only prevented from forcing its surrender by his 
own slowness and the intervention of a fog. He occupied 
New York, and was received by its population with every 
sign of rejoicing. He now held the lower end of the great 
Hudson waterway,^ which linked up New York with Lake 
Champlain and Canada, now in the control of Burg05me’s 
army. Washington was compelled to fall back into New 
Jersey ; and it seemed within the power of the British forces 
to isolate New England and to cut it off wholly from the 
main American army and the seat of Congress at Philadelphia. 

The outlook was black for the Americans as winter drew 
on, especially when the British troops were welcomed in 
New Jersey as they had been in New York, and found no 
difficulty in obtaining ample supplies. Washington relieved 

to come, ' positive law ' overrode the sweeping assertions of the Declara- 
tion, and fugitive slaves had to cross the frontier of Canada in order ta 
find freedom under the Bntish flag. 

^ See the map, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 56 (a), 6th Edition Plate 66 (a). 
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the situation a little by a brilliant surprise attack on a de- 
tached force of Hessians at Trenton, which enabled him to 
regain for the moment a good part of New Jersey. But his 
prospects for the coming campaign were gloomy indeed. On 
any calculation of military chances, the campaign of 1777 
ought to have broken the backbone of the American resist- 
ance. That it did not do so was due to two things : the 
mistakes of the British command, and the heroic staunchness 
of Washington. 

The main object of the campaign of 1777, as it was laid 
down by the War Office at home, was to secure control of 
the line of the Hudson, and thus completely isolate New 
England, the heart of the resistance. For this purpose an 
army of nearly 8000 men, under Burgo3me, was to jidvance 
from Lake Champlain to Albany ; ^ while another army 
from New York was to secure the line of the Hudson. But 
it was essential that this co-operative campaign should be 
carefully planned, and carried out by adequate forces from 
both ends of the line. The Commander-in-Chief, General 
Howe, had accepted this plan. But he seems to have 
underestimated the forces that would be required to ensure 
success, and he was himself anxious to strike a vigorous blow 
at the main American force under Washington, and to get 
full control of the Middle States. There was a great deal 
to be said in favour of such a course ; to strike hard at the 
main enemy force is one of the first principles of strategy, 
and effective control of the Middle States would in fact have 
isolated New England just as certainly as control of the 
Hudson Valley. But it would be fatal to waver between 
two plans. 

Howe believed that he could dispose of Washington, 
capture Philadelphia, and secure the mastery of the Middle 
States, in time to give full support to the Hudson campaign. 
Carrying his army round by sea to the Delaware River,* 
and thus threatening to cut off Washington from Virginia, 
Howe defeated the main American army at Brandywine 
(October 1777) and occupied Philadelphia ; Congress had 
already taken flight, and the advent of the British forces 
was welcomed by the numerous loyalists of Pennsylvania. 
Washington tried to redeem the situation by attacking at 
Germantown, just outside Philadelphia ; but he was again 
defeated, and had to withdraw his troops into winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. Here his army suffered the extreme of 

* See the map, Atlas, gth Edition Plate 50 (o), 0th Edition Plate 60 (a), 

* See the map, .^tlas, 5th l.diliun Plate 55, oth Edition Plate 03. 
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misery and disheartenment throughout a terrible winter. 
If Howe had struck at it swiftly and hard, he must have 
destroyed it ; he failed to do so, misled by the gallant front 
which his opponent did his best to maintain. 

But it was October before Philadelphia was won ; it 
ought to have been won in June if the programme was to be 
successfully carried out. And in order to win his victories, 
Howe had found it necessary to draw upon even the in- 
adequate forces which he had left under the command of 
Clinton in New York ; so that Clinton was quite unable to 
get control of the Hudson line, or to be ready to meet and 
support the northern army advancing towards Albany. 
Burgoyne had started from Canada in Jime. He had 
secured the forts on Lake Champlain and Lake George. 
But he had then to advance through a thickly wooded 
country, admirably suited for delaying tactics ; he had great 
difficulties with his supplies ; he had to deal with all the 
levies of New England, at their best in the irregular fighting 
of the backwoods. He lost the support of his Indian allies, 
partly by forbidding them to use their atrocious modes of 
warfare. Finally, in October, just when Howe was winning 
success in the South, he foimd himself hemmed in at Saratoga, 
unable either to advance or to retreat, and was compelled 
to surrender with his whole force. 

This was the turning point of the war. In itself the 
capitulation of Saratoga was by no means a decisive defeat. 
The advantage still lay heavily on the British side, and 
(apart from foreign intervention) another campaign, vigor- 
ously conducted, might still have broken the back of the 
resistance. The real importance of Saratoga was that it 
decided the French Government to join in the war. The 
news reached France on December 2. Within a fortnight 
the French Government had informed the American agents 
in Paris that they were prepared to make an alliance ; a 
.-.‘■formal treaty was completed on February 6, 1778, and on 
‘ March 13 France declared war against Britain. Behind 
France stood Spain, joined to her by the Family Compact, 
and already resolved to come in at the right moment, when 
her preparations were complete. The two Powers, and 
more especially France, had long given secret help to the 
Americans. They had advanced money ; they had supplied 
munitions of war ; they had allowed American privateers 
to use their harbours as their bases in the war against British 
trade. They had both been preparing for revenge ever 
since the Peace of Paris, in particular building up theif 
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fleets so that they should be able to cope with the British 
navy. Now the moment seemed to have come to assure the 
downfall of Britain. 

There is something of high comedy in the spectacle of 
two absolute monarchies, two colonial Powers which had 
never allowed the slightest semblance of self-governing 
rights to their own colonies, coming forward to protect the 
British colonies against the tyranny of the mother-coimtry 
which had granted them , as a matter of course, self-governing 
rights wider than any other comitry in the world enjoyed. 
But it was not the freedom of the colonies which France or 
Spain desired ; it was the downfall and ruin of Britain. 
And therefore from the moment of the French declaration 
of war, the struggle changed its character. It became no 
longer a civil strife among the divided peoples of a group of 
free communities ; it became, lor Britain, a struggle of 
life and death against ancient enemies, now for the first 
time effectively combined : a struggle in which no aid was 
to be looked for in any quarter ; a struggle, therefore, which 
called, and did not call in vain, for the dogged and obstinate 
courage which refuses to admit defeat or to be disheai tened 
by failure. 

§ 4 . The Changed Conditions of the War after ijjy. 

In face of these new and grave perils. Lord North would 
fain have resigned the conduct of affairs to a national 
ministry, of which the great Chatham rvould have been the 
obvious head. But Cliatham was resolved not to separate 
from the Whigs, with whom he had been acting in opposition ; 
and the King was detennined not to readmit the Wliigs to 
power, or to sacrifice his hard-earned victory. Yet Chatham 
and the Whigs differed profoundly ; for the Whigs had made 
up their minds that America was definitely lost, and were 
for at once recognising the independence of the colonies ; 
while Chatham, though willing to make almost any con- 
cession, could not endure the thought of submitting to the 
permanent disruption of the Empire. In this he w'as at 
one with the King, and w’ith the feeling of the nation as a 
whole , and it is probable that if he had not been a wreck 
of his former self, and had had a few more years to five, he 
would sooner or later have returned to his old post. In 
that event his resolute and inspiring vigour might have 
wrought as great a change as it had done in 1757, when the 
outlook seemed quite as black ; though it is doubtful 
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whether even Chatham could have brought about a recon- 
ciliation with America after all that had happened. But 
his days were numbered. In April of this very year, 1778, 
he made his last dramatic speech in the House of Lords : 
a faltering appeal, spoken in physical agony, against the 
policy of his Whig ^es, and a protest against * the dis- 
memberment of this ancient and most glorious monarchy.' 
The hand of death interrupted him. He was helped from 
the House only to die a few weeks later ; and in the moment 
of its greatest crisis the British Commonwealth lost the one 
man who might perhaps even yet have saved it. 

The conduct of the war, therefore, still remained in the 
King’s hands and in those of his now discredited and divided 
ministers. But if George iii. lacked Chatham's fire and 
vision and boldness of conception, he was at least a brave 
man ; he did not quail before disaster. And in this he 
represented the spirit of the nation far better than his Whig 
critics. For the nation rose superbly to meet the crisis. 
As in the days of 1758 and 1759, though without Pitt’s 
clarion voice to inspire it, it faced the emergency undis- 
mayed ; it bore the burden of taxation, the ruin of its over- 
sea ira^ the spectacle of a growing concourse of enemies 
such as would have terrified the men of an earlier generation ; 
once more its chief towns raised'.j!€^giments at their own 
expense, and volunteers-began to drill. 

Fortunately the struggle had to be fought mainly on the 
seas. But the navy had been gravely neglected of recent 
years. Of the 120 battleships w'hich it comprised, scarcely 
half were ready to put to sea at the opening of the struggle, 
against the 80 of France, which were soon to be joined by 
the 60 of Spain. What was yet more serious, tiie policy 
of the Admiralty, under the direction of Lord Sandwich, was 
faulty and ill-conceived. Forgetting the lessons of the 
Seven Years' War, Sandwich allowed the fleets of the enemy 
to leave their harbours freely, instead of blockading them, 
or fighting them just outside, as Pitt had done ; and this 
compelled him to break up the British fleet into scattered 
detachments, each fighting its own campaign, in home 
waters, in the West Indies, on the American coast, and in 
the Indian Ocean. Some of the best naval commanders 
threw up their commissions in disgust. Yet even over these 
disabilities the spirit of the navy rose triumphant. Some 
of its greatest achievements belong to these dark days ; 
and before the war ended it had a^ost re-established all 
its old ascendancy, against odds such as it had never had to 
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face before. And it was superbly supported by the mer- 
cantile marine, which now had to run the gauntlet of 
American, French, Spanish and later Dutch warships and 
privateers, and found every sea unsafe, and could not use 
most of the harbours to which it had been accustomed to 
resort. Every merchantman became a fighting vessel ; and 
if many hundreds of ships fell captive to the omnipresent 
enemies, the captures made from these enemies by British 
privateers were even more numerous. All the seas of the 
world became the scene of innumerable fights of which no 
adequate record survives. 

§ 5. The Campaigns of 1778 and 1779. 

The first effect of the entry of France into the war was that 
in America the British forces evacuated Philadelphia and 
fell back upon New York, thus abandoning all that had been 
gained in fhe previous year, and giving up the hope of isolat- 
ing New England. Until almost the end of the year 1778 
there was, in fact, no serious fighting upon the American 
continent. The reason for this was that a French expedition, 
either to America or to the West Indies, was anticipated, 
and it was thought wise to concentrate forces. 

The whole interest of the year turned upon the question 
whether France would succeed in making use of the tempor- 
ary naval superiority which the negligence of Sandwich had 
allowed her. An indecisive naval fight off Ushant sufiftced 
to send the main Atlantic fleet of the French back into Brest. 
But the Mediterranean fleet got out safely under Count 
d'Estaing, and appeared on the coast of America with forces 
far superior to the British squadron in these waters. Yet 
Lord Howe, who commanded the outnumbered British fleet, 
so completely out-manoeuvred the French that d’Estaing 
sailed away without achieving anything, leaving his Ameri- 
can alUes disappointed and indignant. He betook himself 
to the West In<hes, where France hoped to make substantial 
conquests. Here again he had a great superiority of num- 
bers ; but the British admirals Barrington and Byron 
fenced with him as skilfully as Howe had done in the North ; 
and although the French were able to capture the two small 
islands of Dominica and Grenada they were not able to 
prevent the British from occupying the more valuable islancj 
of St. Lucia, with its splendid harbour, which became the 
principal British naval base in these waters throughout the 
war. 
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Thus far, against heavy odds, the British navy had held 
its own ; and the encouragement which this gave was so 
great that at the end of the year a new forward movement 
was begun in America. A small force, sent round by sea 
from New York to Georgia, seized Savannah, and made a 
promising beginning in the conquest of the Southern 
colonies, which henceforth became the principal object of 
the war in America. It seemed as though Britain would be 
able to hold her own against France and the revolting 
colonies in combination. 

But 1779 made the struggle more intense by bringing in 
a new enemy. Spain declared war ; and though her princi- 
pal aim was the conquest of Gibraltar and Minorca, her entry 
into the struggle increased the dangers by which British 
merchant ships were surroimded, while the addition of her 
fleet to that of France gave a definite preponderance to the 
enemy forces on the seas. How dangerous this might be 
was shown when in August the Spanish fleet, evading an 
English squadron sent to intercept it, made a jimction with 
the French Atlantic fleet, and appeared in ovemhelming 
strength in the Channel. An invasion of either England 
or Ireland -.eemed to be imminent ; there were few regular 
forces available for defence ; and in both countries volun- 
teer forces were hastily enrolled for defence. Yet the 
danger passed off ; the enemy fleets, after flaunting it for a 
time in the Channel, disappeared with no harm done. 

Meanwhile great Spanish forces had beleaguered Gibraltar 
by land and sea ; and the most famous of all the sieges to 
which the rock-fortress has had to submit began. It was 
to last for three years, and was to afford the opportunity 
for one of the most glorious feats of British arms. Away 
in the East, also, the two most formidable military Powers 
in India, the Mahrattas and Hyder Ali of Mysore, were 
simultaneotisly attacking the British power ; and Warren 
Hastings, knowing that no help was to be looked for from 
the hard-pressed motherland, had been drawn into a desper- 
ate struggle for mere existence, the most terrible test to 
which the British power in the East had yet been put. 

Yet even in these grave circumstances the balance of 
success stiU lay on the side of Britain throughout 1779. 
G^jgltM, under the gallant KUotl:, held out heroically, 
though by the end of the year ^ood and ammunition were 
both running low. A French at|a^^on Jersey wg^ ^pl^djc^y 
beaten off by the militia of the’~i5iw<f with ^e aid of one 
regiment of regulars. On the West Coast of Africa, if the 
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French seized the Butish factoncs at Senegal, the British 
lesponded by capturing the island of Goree. And British 
sea-going commerce still went gallantly on, thanks to the 
courage of its sailors and the skill ot the navy, while the 
trade of France with the West Indies was almost wholly 
rmned. 

Above all, in America Biitish piospects were brighter 
than they had been since 1777. British squadrons scoured 
the coast of New England, and scotched many privateers in 
their nests ; practically the whole naval force of Massa- 
chusetts was destioyed, though the gallant American sailor, 
Paul Jones, was meanwhile carrymg on his ravages in 
British waters. Once more, as m 1778, a French fleet 
appeared off the American coast. It was persuaded to join 
with an American at my in an attempt to reconquer Savannah. 
But the attack, by 10,000 men, was beaten off with heavy 
loss by the garrison of 2500 ; and the French letumed home 
again, leavmg then Amciican allies more dissatisfied than 
ever, and the British position more solid m the South. 
Britain was holding her own agamst France, Spam and the 
revolting colonies in combination. 

§ b Bntannia contra Mundmn the Laws of War at Sea. 

The next yeai, 1780, bioiight a grave addition to the 
dangers by which Biitam found herself surrounded. In her 
fight for existence she depended primarily upon her fleet, 
and upon its capacity to damage the trade of her enemies 
and to intercept their '.upplies of the materials ot war. For 
this purpose she had stopped and seaiched neutial vessels to 
see that they were not carrymg goods for any of her enemies : 
and she had insisted upon regarding naval stores (among 
other things) as contraband of war, justifying the seizure 
of any ship carrymg them to an enemy port. In doing so 
she had not gone beyond the accepted usages of war, which 
m these matters were as yet ill-defined by international law. 
But undoubtedly her action had inflicted great inconveni- 
ence upon neutral tiaders, and aioused even louder com- 
plaints than during the Seven Years’ War. 

In March 1780 Cather ine ii. of Riissia, egged on by 
Frederick the Great,' w ho" had never lorgiven Britam for 
deserting him in 1763, announced that while remaining 
neutral she would enforce by her fleets four propositions : — 
(i) that neutral ships must be allowed to sail freely from port 
to port of a belligerent country ; (z) that all goods (other 
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than contraband of war) carried by neutral ships, even if they 
belonged to a belligerent, must be free from seizure ; (3) that 
contraband must be regarded as covering only the actual 
munitions of war, so that the export of naval stores to 
France could not be interrupted ; and (4) that no blockade 
could be recognised which was not effective. France, 
Spain and America at once accepted these propositions, 
which were of course highly advantageous to themselves. 
Britain refused, holding that to accept them would be to 
deprive herself of her most efficient weapon. Thereupon 
Catherine formed a League of Armed Neutrality including 
(besides Russia) Denmark, Sweden, Prussia and the Emperor. 
Thus practically the whole of Europe was arrayed against 
Britain ; and the utmost caution had to be shown in dealing 
with neutral ships. 

Of all the neutral powers the one which had made the 
most profit out of ^e war was Britain’s ancient ally, 
Holland. She had supplied the Americans with vast 
quantities of naval and military stores ; she had allowed 
American privateers to refit and to sell their prizes in her 
harbours ; she had turned her West Indian island of St. 
Eustatius into a great smuggling base ior the supply of the 
Americans, and this barren rock had become the lichest 
bit of land in the world ; she was driving a heavy traffic 
with France and Spain, keeping them in naval supplies. 
Many of her ships had been stopped and seized — some quite 
legitimately on every view, since they were carrying con- 
traband ; others merely because they were trading with 
Britain’s enemies. In October 1780 the draft of a treaty 
between Holland and the Americans, which had been drawn 
up in 1778, was captured on an American prize. The 
British Government made this the occasion for a declaration 
of war (October 1780) ; and Holland was added to the 
already terrible list of Britain’s foes. At the least her ships 
carrying supplies to France and to America could now be 
legitimately intercepted. 

The use which Britain had made of her strength at sea 
had thus dangerously added to her difficulties. Yet it 
cannot be said that she had definitely violated any rule of 
international law hitherto accepted. But the laws of war 
at sea were vague ; and undoubtedly they had been strained. 
On the other hand, the demands of the Armed Neutrality 
would have stripped naval power of half its weapons ; and 
in a crisis of the nation’s destiny it was natural that old 
and accustomed weapons should be fully employed. The 
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question remained undetermined Britain never accepted 
the rigid doctrines of the Armed Neutrality : if she had 
done so she could not, later, have held her own against 
Napoleon But she moderated her practice ; and though 
Holland was added to the list of her enemies, the Northern 
Powers mam tamed an uneasy peace. 

While these discussions were proceedmg, the campaigns 
of 1780 had brought, on the whole, encouraging successes 
to the hard-pressed British people In America, following 
up the earlier successes in the Southern States, Clinton 
had captured C harl eston, the capital of South Carolina and 
the chief trading centre of the South, after a three-months’ 
siege ; and his pnsoners included 5000 soldiers and 1000 
sailors with 400 guns. Having achieved this striking 
success, Clinton left to his lieutenant, Cornwallis — perhaps 
the ablest British leader in the war — the task of establishing 
British control over the Carolinas At first he was highly 
successful, thanks to the aid of the numerous loyalists of 
this region. At the battle of Camden he inflicted a crushing 
blow upon the mam American army of the South, and 
North Carolina lay open before him His success was 
qualified by the defeat of a force of loyalists at King's 
Mountain, which endangeied his communications, and forced 
him to withdraw into South Caiolma But upon the whole 
the campaign brought a welcome success to the British arms, 
and a still more welcome promise of future victories 

Even better news came from the fleets Rodney,' perhaps 
the greatest British sailor of this time, had been sent at the 
beginning of the year with a convoy of supply-ships for the 
relief of Gibralta r. He had fallen in with a Spanish convoy 
taking supplies to the besiegers, and had captured the 
battleship that guarded it, and can led off the convoy for the 
help of the besieged He had met and crushed a Spanish 
fleet off Cape St Vincent, capturing six of its best ships. 
He had thrown abundant supplies into Gibraltar. Then, 
sailing straight for the West Indi es, he had met the French 
fleet off Dominica, and had oiaFv failed to cripple it because 
some of his captains misunderstood his daring and original 
plan of attack, which marked a new departure in naval 
tactics. The French admiral, even though jomed by a 
Spanish contingent which gave him a great superiority of 
numbers, gave up the conflict and sailed home. Britain 
was left, for the time, with full command of the American 

■ there is a short life of Rodney, by David Hannay, in the ‘ Enghsh 
Men of Action ’ Series 
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waters. And meanwhile Gibraltar was still boldmg out 
with splendid gallantry, repelhng every attack Against her 
nng of foes, and despite the mcompetent direction of her 
affairs at headquarters, Britain was holdmg her own 

§ 7 The Decisive Campaign the Capittdaiton of 
Yorktown 

At no pomt dunng the war had the Americans been more 
depressed than at the close of the campaign of 1780 , they 
were almost bankrupt, many of their troops were mutmous, 
one of their best generals, Arnold, had deserted to the 
British side, and they seemed to be losmg all the South 
The French also were disheartened, and in sore straits for 
money Hitherto they had taken scarcely any part m the 
hghting on the Amencan contment, for they had not joined 
m the war to help the Amencans, but lor their own ends 
But this had made the Amencans distrustful of them , and 
they had therefore, m the autumn of 1780, sent a small army 
of ^00 men across the Atlantic, to join the handful of French 
volunteers who had been servmg with the American forces 
But this force (which ought never to have been allowed to 
cross the Atlantic m safety) had as yet achieved nothing , 
nor had any profitable results ansen from the fighting m the 
West Indies The Spaniards were not less dissatisfied 
They could make no impression on Gibraltai , and had hinted 
that if only Britain would cede to them that rock, they 
would willingly withdraw from the war The proposal 
was scouted Thus at the end of 1780, after five years of 
war, the position of affairs seemed highly promising from 
the British point of view Had the resources of British 
power been wisely handled victory seemed still possible 

Yet the next and cntical year of the war was to see the 
downfall of these hopes , and the chief cause of this dis- 
appointment was to be found m the folly with which the 
navy was handled by the home Government One French 
fleet after another had already been allowed to escape from 
its ports instead of being intercepted m European waters , 
and no disastrous results bad followed, though the last of 
these fleets had brought a French army to Amencan soil 
But the same blunder could not with impunity be too often 
repeated Its next repetition was to be fatal , and the navy, 
which had fought so gallantly agamst so many difficulties, 
was to have the humiliation of toding that its failure at a 
crucial moment, through no fault of its own, but solely 
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through the folly of Lord Sandwich, was to bring ruin to its 
country’s cause. 

Yet in many aspects the campaign of 1781 was scarcely 
less successful than its predecessors. Gibraltar — relieved 
for a second time early in the year — held out splendidly 
throughout the year, though the Spanish attacks were more 
prolonged and desperate than ever. Jersey, once more 
attacked by the French, defended itself yet more gallantly 
than before. In the East. Warren Hastings was achieving 
miracles. A combined French and Spanish fleet, indeed, 
once more swept the English Channel for a time ; but it 
did no serious damage, and dared not even attack an inferior 
British squadron shut up in Torbay. Off the Dogger Bank, 
in the waters of the North Sea, Hyde Parker fought a 
dogged battle with the Dutch, as fierce as the old battles 
of the seventeenth century ; and though the result was 
mdecisive, the Dutch henceforth took no active part in the 
war ; the danger of a junction of their fleets with those of 
France and Spain was at an end. 

But the chief interest of 1781 lay on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where the fighting by l.md and sea, now inextricably 
intertwined, went through strange vicissitudes, and was to 
lead to grave results It opened well ; lor at the beginning 
of the year Rodney captured the Dutch island of St. 
Eustatius, with immense plunder. But meanwhile a 
powerful French fleet under de Grasse had, like its pre- 
decessors in previous yeais, been allown-d unchallenged 
exit from Brest. Rodney, loth to abandon the plunder of 
St. Eustatius, left his second-in-command. Hood — a seaman 
as brilliant as himself — to resist de Grasse with a far inferior 
force ; and though Hood did w'onders, he could not do the 
impossible. He could not boldly challenge the French 
to battle. He could not prevent them sailing off to the 
American coast, where their arrival was to have momentous 
consequences. 

For meanwhile the fighting in the Southern States had 
reached a crisis.^ Cornwallis had boldly advanced north- 
wards into North Carolina, hoping to pi ess on into Virginia, 
and to crush the main American army, by penning it 
between his own forces and those of Clinton in New York. 
As Cornwallis moved northwards, guerilla warfare sprang 
up behind him in South Carolina, and the British forces in 
that State were hard put to it to maintain their control over 
the district round Charleston. Moreover, Cornwallis was 

^ See the m.ip, AtUs, 5th isUition Plate 55, 0th ILclition Plate 63. 
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BOW faced by Green e, the ablest of the American generals 
next to Washington ; a flying column told off to guard his 
ilanTt was badly defeated at Co}^ens ; and though Corn- 
wallis Umself defeated Greene in the hard-fought battle of 
r.ourt -house. where the enemy outnumbered him 
by two to one, the victory was dearly bought, for his losses 
were so heavy as to make the continuance of the campaign 
difficult. He resolved upon a bold dash into Virginia, risking 
the danger that threatened the little force left behind in 
South Carolina. The venture met at first with a considerable 
degree of success : if Clinton had supported it vigorously 
from New York, or sent strong reinforcements by sea, it 
might have led to great results, for while Greene in the South 
was reconquering South Carolina, Virginia was almost de- 
fenceless, and the main American army under Washington, 
watching New York from across the Hudson, was in a 
dangerous position. But instead of supporting Cornwallis, 
Clinton withdrew forces from him to resist a possible attack 
by Washington, now reinforced by the French army ; and 
Cornwallis was ordered to take up a defensive position by 
the sea, a safe base so long as British fleets maintained the 
upper hand. He chose the peninsula of Yorktown on 
Chesap eake Bay. Thereupon Washington, having kept 
Clinton tied up at New York in anticipation of an 
attack, marched rapidly southwards against Cornwallis 
by land, while the French fleet under de __Gra-Ss e. just 
arrived from the West Indies, was instructedto beset 
him from the sea. 

At this moment of crisis the British navy lost command 
of the American waters. Thanks to the blunders of the 
Admiralty at home — thanks to Rodney’s delays at St. 
Eustatius — thanks to a whole series of mistakes and mis- 
adventures, it was a French fleet, not a British fleet, that the 
anxious eyes of Cornwallis saw sailing up Chesapeake Bay 
at the begiiming of September 1781. Too late, a British 
fleet arrived off the entrance of the great inlet. It was 
outnumbered ; and its commander. G raves , had not the 
genius that could deal successfully wifli a'superior enemy, 
or the desperate valour that could run all risks in a great 
crisis. He fought, handled his ships badly, was knocked 
about, and put back tamely to New York, leaving Cornwallis 
without succour. On October 19 Cornwallis was forced, 
after a gallant resistance, to capitulate. On the same day 
Clinton started from New York with naval and military 
reinforcements for his relief. By so narrow a margin, by 
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such a chapter of blunders and accidents, was the final 
event of the American struggle determined. 

§ 8. The Last Phases of the War. 

For the capitulation of Yorktown was final and decisive. 
Though British forces still held out in New York and in 
Charleston till peace was signed, they were in effect be- 
leaguered in both places ; the eli^n of success had passed 
from them to their opponents ; and no one any longer 
entertained any hope of victory or planned aggressive 
campaigns. When the news reached London, its fatal 
character was at once recognised. ‘ 0 God I it is all over 
— it is all over,’ North exclaimed repeatedly when the 
message reached him. The King remained indomitable ; 
but no one shared his resolution. The opposition in 
Parliament gathered strength ; and by March 1782 N orth's 
long ministry had come to an end, and the distressed and 
reluctant King was forced to hand over the reins to the hated 
Whigs, and leave to them the making of the peace. The 
Whigs had long since committed themselves to the recog- 
nition of American independence ; and though the remnants 
of Lord Chatham’s following, under Shelburne, who had 
combined with the Whigs to form the new ministry, struggled 
to maintain their dead chief’s ideal, and hoped against hope 
that some mode of reconciliation might even yet be possible, 
the crushing blow of Yorktown made all such hopes no more 
than vain fancies. The independence of America was 
secured ; the unity of the Commonwealth was finally 
shattered ; and it remained only to fix the formal terms of 
the dissolution. But the negotiations for peace took long ; 
and in the meanwhile the war against France and Spain 
continued. 

The chief scenes of fighting in this last stage of the war 
were the West Indies, Gibraltar, and Minorca ; and the 
story was one of mixed success and failur^,' illuminated by 
two outstanding episodes of splendid valour and skill, which 
closed in glory the most unhappy war in the modem history 
of the Commonwealth In the West Indies, the French 
fleet, fresh from Yorktown. and enjoying a superiority of 
three to two against the British fleet under Hood, succeeded 
in capturing the islands of S^. KUts and Nevis, despite 
Hood’s brilliant and daring" ’manoeuvres ’’They were 
seriously threatening Jamaica when Rodney arrived with 
reinforcements. Meanwhile the Spaniards had taken pos- 
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session of the Bahama. Islands, and it seemed as if the 
British possessions in the West Indies were to be lost as 
completely as the North American colonies. But this 
danger was removed, and the supremacy of the British 
navy was triumphantly reasserted, by a great victory won 
by Rodnfiyjn, .ApriU 7 . 82 . 

The navy had not lost heart, but was eager to make good 
the disasters of the last year. Its personnel had never been 
larger, or more full of fighting spirit ; its commanders were 
assured of their ability to defeat anything like equal 
numbers of the enemy ; and now, at the end of the war, 
ships and guns and equipment of all kinds were being 
produced in an abimdance that would have changed the 
course of events a year or two earlier. And the navy 
rejoiced to seize the opportunity of meeting the fleet of de 
Grasse on something like equal terms, and under Rodney's 
skilful leadership, and of exacting a tardy revenge for 
Yorktown. The battle of the . ^^int s (so called from a group 
of little islands between Dominica and Martinique) was one 
of the most memorable in the history of the British navy, 
because in it Rodney abandoned the traditional method of 
fighting in long lines, ship to ship, and (perhaps by accident) 
reintroduced the old method which had been employed in 
the Dutch wars, of breaking the enemy’s line, and con- 
centrating the whole attack upon the severed segment of it. 
The French line was broken into three parts ; and the 
central section was annihilated, de Grasse himself sur- 
rendering with his flagship. This battle saved Jamaica, 
fully re-established the ascendancy of the British navy, 
and compelled France to concede better terms than she 
would otherwise have yielded, in order to end a war from 
which she could hope for no further success. 

Meanwhile, in the Mediterranean, Minorca had been 
compelled to surrender to a combined French and Spanish 
army, after a siege gallantly maintained for six months ; 
the garrison being reduced to 600 men fit to bear arms. But 
Gibraltar still heroically maintained its defence during the 
third year of the siege. In September 1782 it had to with- 
stand a final desperate onslaught by the combined naval 
and military forces of France and Spain, eager to reduce it 
before peace was signed. The garrison numbered not more 
than 7000 men. It was faced by a land army of 40,000, 
and by a combined fleet of 49 ships of the line. There were 
also ten great floating-batteries moored off the Rock, which 
were believed to be unsinkable and safe from fire. Amid a 
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terrific bombardment from land and sea, which lasted for 
days, the defenders concentrated their attack upon the 
fioating-batteries. Attacked by red-hot shot from the 
fortress, and simultaneously by a raki ng fi re from a group 
of small British gunboats which bolcJly ventured out from 
the harbour, all the floating-batteries blew up or were 
burnt. Of their crews only 400 were saved ; and these 
were rescued by British sailors who dared the hail of shot 
to pick them up in open boats. This final and desperate 
attack having failed, the besiegers fell back once more 
upon a blockade. But the blockade was broken, with great 
courage and skill, by a fleet under Lord Howe, which threw 
a fresh supply of stores into the beleaguered fortress ; and 
when the news that peace had been concluded arrived on 
February 6, 178^} . the flag was still flying. Thus the war 
against a worlam arms ended gloriously ; if it had brought 
disaster, it brought no shame. 

§ 9, The Peace Seillemeni and Us Consequences. 

During the long negotiations for peace, which had lasted 
through the greater part of 1782, one of the main points at 
issue was the question whether the recognition of American 
independence should be part of the treaty with France, or 
should be separately negotiated. The Government of France 
apparently desired not only to make independence appear 
a gift to America from herself, but also to limit the new 
State within the Alleghany Mountains, reclaiming for 
herself, or for her ally Spain, the rich valley of the Mississippi. 
But the British negotiators, having made up their minds to 
the recognition of independence, preferred to do the thing 
frankly and directly ; and in November 1782 a treaty was* 
signed whereby the independence of the United States of 
America was formally recognised by the motherland from 
which they had sprung. The westward boundary of the 
new State was defined as the line of the Mississippi River ; 
it was thus to include all that Britain had acquired from 
France in 1763, save only Canada, which remained, and 
remained by its own choice, a member of the truncated 
British Commonwealth. 

The treaties with France, Spain and Holland were 
longer delayed, and were not finally agreed upon till early 
in 1783. Thanks to the brilliant military exploits of the 
last year, which showed that Britain's power of resistance 
was by no means exhausted, they almost represented a return 
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to the,5^f(5 quo ante helium. France gained the West 
j Indian island of St. Lucia, and the West African district 
I of Senegal, which had been British since 1763 ; otherwise 
I she made no gains from the long war upon which she had 
‘spent her substance. Spain acquired the island of Minorca, 
after eighty years of British occupation ; but she had to 
forgo her hopes of Gibraltar. In the New World she 
regained Florida, which she had lost in 1763, and thus 
became the nearest neighbour of the United States. Other- 
wise she also had won no advantage from her exertions and 
her sacrifices. 

In the eyes of many men of that generation, the treaties 
of 1782 and 1783 marked the close of the period of British 
greatness. They might rather have concluded that the 
nation which could show, even under incompetent leader- 
ship, such gallant resistance to so great a combination was 
far indeed from being a ruined Power. In truth Britain and 
the communities which still remained under her flag were 
about to enter upon a period of great prosperity and of 
very fruitful development ; and, as we shall see, a second 
British Empire came into being within the generation 
following the loss of the first. 

As for France, what had she gained from her intervention 
in the war ? She had not ruined her ancient rival. But she 
had very nearly ruined herself. The strain on her finances, 
already gravely disorganised before the war, brought her 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and so formed the immediate 
cause of the great revolution which broke out less than seven' 
years after the conclusion of peace. Moreover her people,! 
upon whose minds the dreams and visions of Rousseau 
and the large and captivating hopes of democracy were 
already working, had been brought by the war into sym- 
pathy and comradeship with the democratic societies of the 
New World ; and the conditions which they found existing 
in that happy land seemed to demonstrate the practicability 
of Rousseau’s dreams, and to prove that democracy brought 
well-being Thus the American struggle not only con- 
tributed to open a new era in the development of the 
British Commonwealth, it gave an immense impetus to that 
world-shaking upheaval which was soon to begin in France. 


§ 10. The Organisation of the United States. 

Having won independence, the United States of America 
had still to work out for themselves a system of government. 
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The individual States had all, during the war, adopted 
' constitutions,’ to replace the ‘ charters ’ under which their 
government had hitherto been conducted. But the con- 
stitutions did not in any case embody any material change 
of system, apart from the fact that the Governor and his 
Council, previously nominated, were henceforth to be 
elected. In the main the British system continued, and 
British common law was the basis of the legal system in ail 
the States. 

To revise the constitutions of the individual States was 
an easy matter ; to create an efficient federal system for 
the United States was far more difficult. In undertaking 
this task the Americans found themselves faced by all the 
difficulties arising from the mutual jealousies of the various 
States, which had stood in the way of effective co-operation 
during the colonial period, and which had ultimately forced 
the British Government and Parliament to impose the 
taxes that the colonists themselves would not vote. On 
this difficulty, which had been the real cause of the revolution, 
the infant federation almost broke down, and six years of 
active discussion passed before a solution was attained. 
Perhaps it would not have been attained even then had it 
not been that the absence of any single commercial policy, 
such as the authority of the British Parliament had hitherto 
imposed, led to great confusion and to great injustice 
between State and State, the chief trading States taking 
advantage of their position to levy dues on the trade of their 
neighbours as it passed through their ports. Some sub- 
stitute had to be found for the common organisation of 
defence and the common regulation of trade which the 
mother-country had hitherto provided, and which had been 
the principal cause of resentment against her. 

The Congress of 1774 and its successors had been content 
to make ‘ requisitions ’ upon the individual States, and to 
trust to their public spirit to fulfil them : that was the 
method which, it had always been argued, ought to have 
been followed by Britain. But it turned out to be as un- 
satisfactory as the mother-country had always found it ; 
it was the principal cause of the ineffectiveness with which 
the armies of the revolution were supported ; and during the 
six years which followed the peace it manifestly and utterly 
broke down. The need for an effective ' national ’ organisa- 
tion for common government was the theme of long dis- 
cussions, in which the principal part was played by that 
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great statesman, Alexander Hamilton ; ^ but the lesser 
States continued to feel acute jealousy of the establishment 
of any effective controlling power, against which some con- 
tended almost as bitterly as they had resisted the claims 
of the British Parliament. In the end, under the mere 
pressure of necessity (for there was now no mother-country 
to shoulder the common burden) a Convention was siun- 
moned in 1787 to draft a new constitution ; and the result 
of its work was adopted by all the individual States between 
1788 and 1790. 

This constitution necessarily bore the marks of the 
circumstances under which it was drawn up. It was of the 
riature of a treaty between thirteen independent States, quid 
couISTTEeirefore only be altered by the common a^eemept 
of a majority among them ; it is consequently the most 
rigTd constitution, and the most difficult to alter, that has 
ever existed in any great human society. In effect it gave 
to the; commo n government only certain defined powers, 
reservmg all ot^ere for the State governments. But the 
wisdorri and foresight of its authors' have been shown by 
the fact that it has, for a century and a half, served the 
needs of a very progressive and rapidly growing community. 
In its main features, it was modelled, like the constitutions of 
the individual States, upon the system of Britain — the only 
system then existing in the world which could afford a 
model. It set up a legislature of two Houses, and an 
eifec^utiv e he^^d by a President who was endowed with 
just the powers that George iii. was supposed to possess ; 
but, like the State constitutions, it depiived the legislature 
oj gin y power of controlling the executive, and thus rendered 
possible' acute friction or deadlock between these powers, 
such as the British system learnt how to avoid. But the 
statesmen who drew up this great monument of political 
wisdom were addressing themselves for the first time in 
human history to the task of framing a democratic system 
of government for a large State ; they were shaping also a 
system which could unite thirteen distinct and jealous, if 
closely kindred States ; and their work has remained in all 
essentials stable and unchanged, while almost every subse- 
quent experiment in constitution-making has had to be 
repeatedly recast. They could not have succeeded had 
they not been able to draw upon a long tradition and a 
long experience. But, guided by this tradition and by this 
* There is a short hie oi Hanulton by F. S. Ohver. 
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experience, the eldest-bom of the family of free nations that 
has sprung from Britain was enabled to show a political 
capacity and a political wisdom that can scarcely be too 
highly esteemed. 

[Lecky, History of England in the tSlh Century , Channing, History 
of the United Stales-. Mahan, Influence of Sea-Power on History, 
Fortescue, History of the British Army , Fitzmaunce, / ife of Shel- 
burne Hammond. Charles I-ox ; Fiske, .American Revolution; 
Trevelyan. A merican Revolution : Sabine, A merican Loyalists ; 
Wmsor, Narrative and Critical History of America; prmkwater. 
Siege of Gibraltar ; Marshall, Life of iVashington.] 



CHAPTER VI 


WARREN HASTINGS AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF GOOD GOVERNMENT IN BENGAL 

(A D 1772 1785) 

§ I The Cleansing of the Augean Stable, 1773-1774, 

While an empire was being lost m America, m India the 
British power was being saved from the destruction which 
seemed to threaten it m 1771, and was being turned into the 
means of bringing good government to the Indian peoples, 
by the genius, courage, and patience of one man The 
work of Warren Hastings, earned on in the face of extra- 
ordmary difficulties of every kmd, formed m truth the 
tummg-pomt in the history of British India, and the 
foundation of all the good work which was subsequently 
done 

Faced by bankruptcy, the Directors of the Company had 
resolved that they must no longer leave in the hands of a 
powerless Indian the function of collecting the revenues of 
Bengal, which had been conferred upon them by the Mogul’s 
grant in 1765, but must undertake this function themselves. 
It was to carry out this change that Hastmgs was sent to 
Bengal in 1772 * But he saw from the first that this was 
not enough, and that corruption and oppression would not 
cease unless the Company undertook the responsibility for 
the whole system of government, which had fallen mto 
complete confusion In assuming this gigantic task, he 
had to carry the Directors along with him, and he had to 
convince the nine members of his Council, all of whom had 
equal voting powers with himself Moreover, he had to do 
his work with such instruments as were at hand, and to use 
men who had for years been profiting by the very misgovem- 
ment and corruption which he asked them to help m destroy- 
ing. Only a man of marvellous powers could have achieved 
anything at all in such conditions. Yet in two and a half' 
years, by herculean labour, Hastmgs succeeded in con- 

'■ Above, Chap. iii. p. 35 . 
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juring the rudiments of an orderly system out of the 
* confused heap, as wild as the chaos itself,’ which lay 
before him when he landed m Calcutta , 

He swept aside Clive’s ill-conceived dual S3retem, whereby 
the Nawab (acting through Mohammed Reza Khan) was 
responsible for law and order, while the Company (also 
actmg through Mohammed Rcza Khan) was responsible 
for the collection of the revenues He brought the treasury 
and the centre of admmistration to Calcutta, where every- 
thmg was under the supei vision of the Governor and Council. 
He set up a complete new system of justice, with a criminal 
court and a civil court in each of the thirty-six distncts mto 
which Bengal was divided, and courts of appeal at head- 
quarters In each district he set one of the Company's 
servants, with the title of Collector, to supervise these courts 
and to see to the collection of the revenue , and he forbade 
these officers to engage m trade, conipcnsating them by other 
allowances. At his own expense he engagt d groups of Hmdu 
pandits and Mohammedan maulvis to draw up summanes 
of Hmdu and Mohammedan law, foi the guidance of Bntish 
magistrates , for he was clear that Bengal ought to be 
governed according to Indian customs He could not forbid 
pnvate trade among the Company’s servants altogether. 
But he swept away its worst miquities by imposing an equal 
low rate of dues which everybody had to pay, Enghsh or 
Indian, including the Company itself, those who were 
entitled b> usage to exemption bemg allowed to claim a 
refund At once the complamts of unfaii tiadmg which 
had hitherto bulked so large came to an end 

Hastmgs also undertook a new assessment of the land 
revenue , and this was the most difficult of all his tasks 
From time immemorial the chief ihm in the pubhc revenues 
of India has been, as it still is, a share of the pioducc of 
lands, which is regarded as belonging to the State accord- 
ing to Indian usage, the State, the cultivator, and the 
zemindar (01 hereditar\' collector of land revenues) may be 
regarded as bemg m some sense jomt proprietors of the land 
But it has always been difficult to assess the State’s share 
fairly, and to make sure that the cultivator is not unjustly 
treated. Both the State and the cultivator had suffered 
under Clive's dual system , the revenue had been shrinking 
while the cultivator was impovenshed , and it was essential 
that a new assessment or ' settlement ’ of the revenue 
should be earned out These ‘ settlements ’ are famihar 
features of government wnrk in modem India , they are 
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carried out by bodies of experts, who have plenty of time 
for their work, and are helped by the detailed records of 
previous settlements. Hastings had to carry out the 
first assessment without expert aid, or any adequate 
records, and he had to do it in a few months, for a whole 
province as big as a European State. It could only be 
done roughly. But it was done ; and though the results 
were unsatisfactory, Hastings hoped that during the five 
years for which the ‘ settlement ' was made new and better 
machinery might be developed. His principal care was 
that while Government received its due, the cultivator should 
not be oppressed ; and besides devising safeguards for this 
end, he swept away many oppressive dues which had come 
into existence during the anarchy. 

Thus by two years’ hard work Hastings had created the 
outlines of an efficient and workable system of law and 
government in Bengal. It was not perfect, as none knew 
better than its author ; it was only a clearing of the ground. 
But already it had given to Bengal a better and a juster 
system than any other part of India possessed ; and with 
‘the zest of a great constructive statesman, Hastings looked 
forward to amending the system, and to training a school of 
administrators to work it, Indians and Englishmen side by 
side. He strongly held that Indians should play a principal 
part in the administration of an Indian province. 

Meanwhile, during these same wonderful years, he had 
done much to clarify the relations between Bengal and the 
neighbouring Indian Powers. As we have seen,* the greatest 
danger by which Bengal was faced came from the aggressive 
and spreading power of the Mahrattas, who had recently 
(1771) got possession of the Mogul, and were now claiming, 
in his name, the payment of the tribute from Bengal which 
Clive had promised, and the occupation of the lands which 
Clive had cut off from Oudh for the Mogul’s use. The 
Mahrattas were also seriously threatening Oudh, from two 
sides ; and Oudh was the only ally of the Company in this 
part of India. Hastings showed no fear of the Mahrattas, 
and his firm attitude, instead of angering them, won their 
respect. He flatly refused to pay any more tribute. He 
handed back to Oudh the lands which Clive had transferred 
to the Mogul. And he made with the Vizier of Oudh a new 
'and definite treaty, whereby the Vizier was entitled to retain 
a brigade of British troops for the defence of Oudh, so long 
as he paid the cost of their maintenance — an arrangement 
' Above, Chap, iii, p. 33. 
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highly advantageous to both sides. He also allowed the 
Vizier to employ this brigade in conquering the Rohillas — 
a tribe of Afghan raiders who had recently mastered the 
country north of Oudh, and whose shifting policy seriously 
endangered that State. ^ The result was that Oudh was 
turned into a staunch ally and a bulwark for Bengal against 
the Mahrattas ; it was also made so strong that the Mahrattas 
never ventured to attack it. Hastings made no conquests ; 
he wanted none. But he dreamed of bringing peace to 
India by makmg the British power the pivot of a system of 
alhances with the chief Indian States , and the treaty with 
Oudh (1773) was the first step towards the realisation of 
this policy. 

At the end of two years’ work Bengal, which had seemed 
to be threatened with bankruptcy and ruin, was more 
secure, better organised, and more prosperous than it had 
been at any time since the battle of Plassey. The change 
was the measure of Hastings’ achievement. But he hoped 
that his work had only begun. 

§ 2. The Regulating Act : Hastings Overridden, 

Meanwhile, in England, two committees (1772) had been 
disclosing the iniquities by which the Company’s government 
had been defiled during the previous decade ; and on the 
basis of their report an Act for legulating the Company 
had been intioduced by Lord North and adopted by 
Parliament m 1773. This Act was the beginning of Govern- 
ment interference m Indian affairs It did not take political 
power out of the hands of the Company ; but it required 
the Directors to communicate to Government their des- 
patches on political subjects, which was the first step towards 
control ; and it ordamed certain important changes in the 
system of government in the Company’s Indian territories. 

In the first place a Supreme Court was set up in Bengal. 
Its judges were to be English lawyers appointed by the 
Crown ; they were to administer English law ; they were 
to be entirely independent of the Company ; and everybody 
was to have the right of resortmg to them for ledress against 
any oppression by an agent or servant of the Company. 
This was a well-meant safeguard against misgoveinment. 
But nobody asked how the new court, with its English 
law, would fit in with the Indian system of jurisdiction ; and 
out of this great difficulties arose. 

* See the map. Atlas, 5th IZUitton i’iate 01 (a), 6th EdiUon Plate 65 (a) 
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In the second place the Governor of Bengal became 
Govemor-^Seneral, and he, with his Council, was given 
authority over the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay so 
far as concerned their relations with Indian States. This 
was a very real improvement, though it did not go far 
enough. 

In the third place the Council was cut down to five 
members, including the Governor-General, and all were to 
have equal votes, so that the Governor-General might be 
outvoted. . The members of the first Council were named in 
the Act. Hastings, of course, became Governor-General. 
But of the other four only one, Harwell, had had any 
Indian experience. Two of the others. Clavering and 
Mohson, were soldiers ; the third, Philip Francis, was a 
very clever young man, but, as he had no influence and no 
political experience, his appointment is difficult to under- 
stand except on one assumption : — he was almost certainly 
the author of the venomous Letters of Junius, and it may 
very well have seemed desirable to send the author of these 
letters to the other side of the world. Certainly Francis’s 
character was very like that of Junios. He was a brilliant 
writer, and a master of the arts of misrepresentation ; he 
was a man of boundless self-assurance and devouring 
ambition ; and he was a rancorous egoist. 

The new members of Council and the new judges arrived 
in Calcutta in October 1774. Having read many tales of 
oppression, they came out convinced that the Company’s 
servants must all be scoundrels ; and Francis had persuaded 
himself and his two colleagues (whom he completely 
dominated and despised) that Hastings, since he had risen 
to eminence amongst these men, must be a very paragon of 
iniquity. In his letters home Francis made it plain that he 
intended to be Governor-General himself ; and the first 
step towards this end must be the ruin of Hastings’ 
reputation. 

From the moment of their landing the new councillors set 
themselves to override Hastings and to undo his work ; and, 
having a majority of three to two, they could wreak their 
will. Hastings and Barwell had to keep the machinery of 
government at work as best they could, while the majority 
ransacked the minutes to find grounds of attack, bombarded 
the Directors and the home Government with accusations 
against the Governor-General, and set themselves to reverse 
all that Hastings had done. Though they could not destroy 
his iudidal reforms, they restored Mohammed Reza TChan 
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as deputy Nawab, and tried to re-establish the old dual 
system. When the Vizier of Oudh died (1775) they allowed 
the new Vizier’s mother and grandmother (the Begums of 
Oudh) to seize the contents of the treasury on the pretext 
of a will which was never produced ; they cancelled Hastings' 
treaty, which they condemned as corrupt ; and they im- 
posed upon the unfortunate Vizier a new treaty whereby 
his richest province was transferred to the Company, and 
burdens were imposed upon him so heavy as to reduce him 
to bankruptcy and impotence. They invited charges from 
all and sundry against the Governor-General, and eagerly 
accepted every accusation, however monstrous. The worst 
charges were brought by an unscrupulous Brahmin, Nrm- 
comar, whom Hastings had refused to employ. While the 
controversy was proceeding, a charge of forgery against 
Nimcomar, which had been laid by an Indian before the 
new Council came out, was tried by the Supreme Court. 
Nuncomar was unanimously found guilty, after a long trial, 
by the four judges and a jury ; and in due course hanged, 
as English law ordained. Francis and his colleagues re- 
fused to intercede for Nuncomar ; they even ordered a 
letter which he sent to them to be burnt by the common 
hangman. But afterwards Francis stooped to make this 
episode the foundation of a monstrous charge that Hastings 
had suborned the Chief Justice, Impey, to commit a judicial 
murder. This infamous accusation is repeated in Macauiay’s 
famous essay on Hastings ; which shows how the remorse- 
less vendetta was pursued even beyond the grave. 

For two years — two irrecoverable years when the work 
of reform might have made great progress — Hastings was 
reduced to impotence : pride and duty alone kept him at 
his post. Then (1776) Monson, one of the triumvirate, 
died ; and Hastings was able, by the use of his casting-vote, 
to regain his authority and to resume his work, though only 
under great difficulties. Francis remained in India till 1780, 
when he returned to England. His baffled malignity found 
a vent in feeding Burke and others with distorted views 
about Hastings. Indian affairs were so complex and so 
difficult to understand that this was an easy task ; and long 
afterwards the impeachment of Hastings was the result. 

Before Francis’s return another controversy had broken 
out. A dangerous conflict of jurisdiction had arisen (as 
was inevitable) between the new Supreme Court and the 
Indian courts ; the Supreme Court was claiming juris- 
diction over zemindars and other Indians on the ground that 
VOL. II. F 
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tiiey vrere agents of the Company ; and the whole system 
was nearly brought to a deadlock. In this conflict Hastings 
and Francis were ranged on the same side; but while 
Francis poured his venom on the judges, Hastings, being a 
statesman, not only recognised that the difficulty had arisen 
quite naturally, but found a remedy for it which had the 
happiest fruits. In 1780 he proposed that the Chief Justice 
k)f the Supreme Court should also be President of the Indian 
sappeal court, and should draw up the rules to be followed 
'by the lower courts. Impey accepted, and did admirable 
'work, which helped Hastings to carry out a valuable re- 
vision and improvement of Qie whole system. But Francis 
saw in this an instance of corrupt collusion ; on his repre- 
sentations Impey was recalled, and his work was interrupted; 
and ultimately the arrangement was made an article of 
charge against both the Governor-General and the Chief 
Justice. 

Such were the incredible obstacles against which Hastings 
had to carry on his beneficent labours. It is not surprising 
that he was never able to achieve the work of reconstruction 
which he had designed ; nor that the prestige of the British 
power was lowered in the eyes of the Indian States by the 
spectacle of these acrid disputes. Yet even amid these 
difficulties, from 1776 onwards, Hastings was able to do 
much to improve the system ; and he preserved for Bengal 
the repute which he had won for it, of being the most 
peaceful and the best governed region in India. 

§ 3. The Fight for Existence, 1779-1784. 

It was well that Hastings had regained his authority ; for 
in 1779 the Company’s power was threatened by a com- 
bination of Indian Powers so dangerous that none but he 
could have combated it. At no period of its history has 
the British power in India been faced by a more formidable 
conjunction of perib than in 1779 and the following years ; 
and the fact that it emerged from the struggle without loss, 
and with greatly enhanced prestige, was wholly due to the 
courage, resolution and resourcefulness of Warren Hastings. 

It b not possible, in the space at our disposal, to give any 
account of the complex and tortuous events which led up to 
thb crisb. Enough to say that in the period when they 
were ptill free from the control of Calcutta, the two minor 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay had involved them- 
— i.«>e in sprinus difficulties with their neighbours ; and that 
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the hostile majority had been too busy in pursuing their 
vendetta against Hastings to rectify these blunders. Madras 
had alienated the terrible Hyder Ali by first making an 
alliance with him (1769), and then failing to help him in 
his need (1771) ; it had also needlessly quarrelled with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Bombay had plunged recklessly into 
the succession disputes which had broken out among the 
Mahrattas (1774), taking up the cause of the weaker candi- 
date for the Peshwa’s throne. Its action had been over- 
ridden by the majority at Calcutta, but they had shown 
such timorous deference to the reigning faction at Poona 
(who hated the British power) that they had only won its 
contempt (1776). 

Meanwhile the war in America had begun ; France was 
expected to intervene, and if she did so. it was certain that 
she would try to re-establish her position in India. In 
1777 a French adventurer appeared at Poona, the Mahratta 
capital, with the offer of an alliance, and he was eagerly 
welcomed. Next year (1778) the French declared war, 
and it was known that a fleet and an army were to be sent 
to India. No help could be looked for from Britain ; 
Hastings knew that the Company must fend for itself. He 
promptly seized the French posts in India ; with the result 
that when the French fleet arrived (1782), it had no base 
of operations, and was able to achieve almost nothing. 
Meanwhile a new feud had broken out amongst the 
Mahrattas ; and knowing that he must in any case count 
upon Mahratta hostility, Hastings allowed Bombay once 
more to intervene in the dispute. But this gave the signal 
to the other alienated princes. In 1779 the Nizam of 
Hyderabad formed a confederation with Hyder Ali and with, 
all the Mahratta chieftains to drive the British into the' 
sea ; and Hastings foimd himself faced w'ith a war against' 
all the greatest Powers in India in combination, backed by 
a naval and military attack by France, while he knew that 
no help would be forthcoming from Britain, and could not 
count upon a single ally save Oudh, which had been reduced 
to impotence by the policy of Francis. 

Ten years earlier such a combination would infallibly 
have involved utter and irretrievable ruin to the British 
power. Hastings’ earlier work had alone made it possible 
to resist ; but only his superb intrepidity and resourceful- 
ness could have won success. He sent an army marching 
across the breadth of India to help Bombay ; he sent another 
army by land from Calcutta to Madras. Both of the minor 
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iSliey vrere agents of the Company ; and the whole system 
was nearly brought to a deadlock. In this conflict Hastings 
and Francis w'ere ranged on the same side ; but while 
Francis poured his venom on the judges, Hastings, being a 
statesman, not only recognised that the difficulty had arisen 
quite naturally, but found a remedy for it which had the 
happiest fruits. In 1780 he proposed that the Chief Justice 
jof the Supreme Court should also be President of the Indian 
jappeal court, and should draw up the rules to be followed 
;by the lower courts. Impey accepted, and did admirable 
work, which helped Hastings to carry out a valuable re- 
vision and improvement of the whole system. But Francis 
saw in this an instance of corrupt collusion ; on his repre- 
sentations Impey was recalled, and his work was interrupted; 
and ultimately the arrangement was made an article of 
charge against both the Governor-General and the Chief 
Justice. 

Such were the incredible obstacles against which Hastings 
had to carry on his beneficent labours. It is not surprising 
that he was never able to achieve the work of reconstruction 
which he had designed ; nor that the prestige of the British 
power was lowered in the eyes of the Indian States by the 
spectacle of these acrid disputes. Yet even amid these 
difficulties, from 1776 onwards, Hastings was able to do 
much to improve the system ; and he preserved for Bengal 
the repute which he had won for it, of being the most 
peaceful and the best governed region in India. 


§ 3. The Fight for Existence, 1779-1784. 

It was well that Hastings had regained his authority ; for 
in 1779 the Company’s power was threatened by a com- 
bination of Indian Powers so dangerous that none but he 
could have combated it. At no period of its history has 
the British power in India been faced by a more formidable 
conjunction of perils than in 1779 and the following years ; 
and the fact that it emerged from the struggle without loss, 
and with greatly enhanced prestige, was wholly due to the 
courage, resolution and resourcefulness of Warren Hastings. 

It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to give any 
account of the complex and tortuous events which led up to 
this crisis. Enough to say that in the period when they 
were still free from the control of Calcutta, the two minor 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay had involved them- 
selves in serious difficulties with their neighbours ; and that 
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the hostile majority had been too busy in pursuing their 
vendetta against Hastings to rectify these blunders. Madras 
had alienated the terrible Hyder Ali by first making an 
alliance with him (1769), and then failing to help him in 
his need (1771) ; it had also needlessly quarrelled with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Bombay had plunged recklessly into 
the succession disputes which had broken out among the 
Mahrattas (1774), taking up the cause of the weaker candi- 
date for the Peshwa’s throne. Its action had been over- 
ridden by the majority at Calcutta, but they had shown 
such timorous deference to the reigning faction at Poona 
(who hated the British power) that they had only won its 
contempt (1776). 

Meanwhile the war in America had begun ; France was 
expected to intervene, and if she did so. it was certain that 
she would try to re-establish her position in India. In 
1777 a French adventurer appeared at Poona, the Mahratta 
capital, with the offer of an alliance, and he was eagerly 
welcomed. Next year (1778) the French declared war, 
and it was known that a fleet and an army were to be sent 
to India. No help could be looked for from Britain : 
Hastings knew that the Company must fend for itself. He 
promptly seized the French posts in India ; with the result 
that when the French fleet arrived (1782), it had no base 
of operations, and was able to achieve almost nothing. 
Meanwhile a new feud had broken out amongst the 
Mahrattas ; and knowing that he must in any case count 
upon Mahratta hostility, Hastings allowed Bombay once 
more to intervene in the dispute. But this gave the signal 
to the other alienated princes. In 1779 the Nizam of 
Hyderabad formed a confederation with Hyder Ali and with 
all the Mahratta chieftains to drive the British into the' 
sea ; and Hastings found himself faced with a war against! 
all the greatest Powers in India in combination, backed by 
a naval and military attack by France, while he knew that 
no help would be forthcoming from Britain, and could not 
count upon a single ally save Oudh, which had been reduced 
to impotence by the policy of Francis. 

Ten years earlier such a combination would infallibly 
have involved utter and irretrievable ruin to the British 
power. Hastings’ earlier work had alone made it possible 
to resist ; but only his superb intrepidity and resourceful- 
ness could have won success. He sent an army marching 
across the breadth of India to help Bombay ; he sent another 
army by land from Calcutta to Madras. Both of the minor 
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Presidencies were wholly dependent upon his support. And 
throughout the desperate conflict, which lasted for five 
years (1779-1784), no hostile army ever crossed the frontiers 
of Bengal, or of the allied State of Oudh ; they were almost 
the only regions of India unravaged by the tide of war, 
^Meanwhile, by patient and skilful negotiation, he gradu- 
ally broke up the hostile confederacy. By remedying his 
legitimate grievance, he persuaded the Nizam to make 
peace. Bhonsla, one of the five great Mahratta chieftains, 
was persuaded to remain idle ; Sindhia, the most powerful 
among them, was flattered by a request that he should act 
as mediator in arranging the terms of peace. But while he 
negotiated, Hastings also struck ; and the dazzling feat of 
arms by which Sindhia’s rock fortress of Gwalior, reputed 
to be impregnable, was captured by a tiny force vmder 
Captain Popham in 1780, had much to do with persuading 
that prince to play the part of mediator. By 1782 peace 
had been made with the Mahrattas on the basis of the staius 
quo ante beUum. Meanwhile the terrible Hyder Ali had been 
defeated at Porto Novo (1781) by the veteran Eyre Coote ; 
he also would have made peace but for the tardy arrival of 
the French (1782), with a fleet under Suffren, the greatest 
of French admirals, and a small land-force under the re- 
doubtable Bussy, once the arbiter of Southern India.^ The 
arrival of the French prolonged the war with Mysore, but 
it had no other effect. For even Suffren could achieve 
little without adequate bases ; and the great confederacy 
which Bussy might have led had been broken up by 
Hastings’ indomitable energy before he reached India. 

But these heroic efforts involved a terrible strain upon 
the resources of Bengal. In the struggle to meet this 
strain, Hastings had to require from Oudh the fulfilment 
of its engagements to the Company. Oudh could not meet 
its engagements because it had been made bankrupt ; and 
Hastings therefore authorised the Vizier to reclaim from the 
Begums the treasure which Francis and the majority had 
allowed them, without a shadow of right, to appropriate. 
Hastings also demanded from the rich vassal-Raja of 
Benares, subsidies in money and a contingent of troops. 
This was entirely in accordance with Indian usage. But 
the Raja was recalcitrant ; he was suspected of intriguing 
against his suzerain. Hastings boldly went to Benares 
with a tiny body-guard and put him under arrest. The 
Raja thereupon revolted, his men killed Hastings’ body- 
• Vol. I. pp. 771 ff. 
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guard, and the Governor-General had to flee for a time to a 
neighbouring fortress. But even in this emergency he 
maintained his superb self-possession. He found troops to 
suppress the rising ; from his place of refuge he directed the 
military operations elsewhere, and carried on complex 
negotiations with the Mahrattas ; he even found time to 
write a detailed narrative of the episode, so calm and 
judicial in tone that any uninformed reader would be tempted 
to suppose that it had been penned in leisured peace. The 
aflair of the Begums of Oudh, and the affair of the Raja 
of Benares, were later to be the main counts in the indict- 
ment against Hastings. 

In the end the British power in India emerged (1784) from 
a desperate orde.al without gain, but also without loss, of 
territory ; and because i t had held i ts own against tremendous 
odds, against the massed strength of the greatest Indian 
Powers, and without being able to draw upon aid from home, 
it emerged with a vastly heightened prestige, stronger than 
it had ever been. India was, indeed, the only part of the 
world where the British Commonwealth passed through 
the fiery ordeal of these years not merely without loss, but 
with an incrca.se of repute. 

§ 4. The Act of 1784 and the Impeachment of Hastings, 

At the end of thirteen continuous years of effort and 
strain under the Indian sun, unbroken by even the shortest 
interval, Warren Hastings might well feel that he deserved 
thanks and recognition. The honour which he would have 
esteemed most highly would have been the opportunity of 
rendering further service. He longed to turn once more, 
with greater freedom and enlarged experience, to the in- 
terrupted task of creating a system of just and efficient 
government in Bengal. He was still in the prime of life, 
and at the height of his unmatched powers. But the 
opportunity was denied to him. 

Since 1780 Francis had been assiduously at work in 
London. He had imposed on the imagination of Burke a 
nightmare picture of Hcistings as an inhuman monster, and 
the Whigs had 'committed themselves to the condemnation 
of Hastings. Even amid the excitements of the American 
War, India had become a subject of first-rate political im- 
portance in Britain ; after the war it became a question on 
which ministries were made and immade ; and there was 
fierce controversy between the admirers and the enemies of 
Hastings. 
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But all parties were agreed that there must be substan* 
tial changes in the system of government in British India ; 
for North’s Regulating Act of 1773 was plainly unworkable. 
In 1783 Fox and Burke put forward their solution, in a 
bill which would have transferred the whole of the Com- 
pany’s political authority to Commissioners acting on 
behalf of the Crown. The bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords, and brought about the fall of the coalition ministry 
which introduced it.^ If it had passed, the first use which 
the Whigs would have made of their power would have 
been to recall Hastings. 

Next year (1784) Pitt took up the problem, and an India 
Act was passed which, in its main lines, continued to be 
the foundation of Indian government until 1858. It was 
a well designed measure, which retained the practical 
experience of the Board of Directors, but set up alongside 
of the Directors a Government Board of Control. All politi- 
cal orders and despatches had to be submitted to the 
Board of Control, which could amend or recast them ; and 
this meant that the controlling voice in the government 
of India was henceforth to be exercised by the responsible 
Government of Britain. Hastings would willingly have 
worked under such a system : he had always desired that 
the authority of the British Crown should make itself more 
effectively felt in Indian affairs. 

But other features of the Act showed that the influence 
of Francis had counted for a good deal in the shaping 
of the new policy ; indeed, Dundas, who was Pitt’s most 
intimate colleague, was almost as much under the influ- 
ence of Francis as Burke. The Act included two clauses 
which definitely embodied two of Francis's most mis- 
chievous doctrines : the doctrine that the British power 
ought to take no part in Indian politics, but should abstain 
from treaty relations with Indian princes ; and the 
doctrine that the zemindars or hereditary collectors of 
land revenue should be regarded as the true landowners, 
and that a ' permanent settlement ’ should be made with 
them. These doctrines continued for a generation, as we 
shall see, to exercise a pernicious influence upon the course of 
Indian affairs. If Hastings had been consulted, he would 
assuredly have pointed out the evil results which must 
follow from these principles. But it is significant that the 
man who understood India better than any other English- 
man had ever done, who had rescued the British power in 
> See Mow, Chap. viii. p. 107. 
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India from corruption and saved it from military destruction, 
was never consulted on the proposed changes in its govern- 
ment. He could not fail to recognise that there was no 
chance of his receiving the confidence and support without 
which his work could not be done. He resigned his post 
and said farewell to India in 1785. 

Both before and after his departure he received unmis- 
takable evidence that he had won the trust and affection 
not only of nearly all the British in India, but of the Indian 
peoples and princes with whom he had had dealings. But 
when he returned to England he received neither honour 
nor recognition : the greatest of the long line of British 
statesmen who have laboured in India, he was the oiily 
one of the series who received no honour from his sovereign. 

But another reward was soon to come. The stored-up 
venom of Francis and the Whigs was to burst upon him ; 
and in 1788 he was formally impeached before the House of 
Lords for gross misgovemment and corruption. His trial 
lasted for no less than seven years. During all that time 
he had to stand in the pillory, exposed to an extraordinary 
outpouring of unbridled invective and distortion of facts. 
His judges were befogged by the voluminousness and 
complexity of the material put before them ; yet even so, 
they acquitted him on every point. But seven years of the 
prime of a great man’s life were wasted. His savings were 
swallowed up by the costs of his defence ; he was almost 
reduced to bankruptcy when in 1795 he was allowed to 
retire into obscurity, finding his only reward ' in the 
conscious applause of my own mind brightening the decline 
of my existence.' Britain, although she had already entered 
upon the severest ordeal of her history, had no further use 
for the greatest governing mind whom she had produced 
during the eighteenth century. 

Yet, unjust and cruel as the impeachment of Hastings 
unquestionably was, the mere fact that it was possible was 
a sign that a new era was dawning in the history of the 
British Commonwealth. Burke, Fox, and their colleagues 
disgraced their cause by the rancour and virulence with 
which they pursued their noble and patient victim. But, 
when all is said, they were inspired by a passionate resolve 
that the British name should freed from the suspicion of 
injustice or oppression in the government of dependent 
peoples. And it was a noble thing that a man whose great- 
ness none denied, whose splendour of courage and resource 
had by universal consent faced and conquered terrible 
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odds, and who had laid deep for Britain the foundations of a 
mighty empire, should be held to strict account on the 
suspicion that his achievements had been stained by 
injustice. The work that Hastings did, and the long ordeal 
he had to endure, were alike auguries of a new spirit in the 
treatment of dependent peoples. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE BEGINNING OF OPPOSITION IN IRELAND. AND 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
INDEPENDENCE 
(a.d. 1760-1782) 

§ I. The Beginning of Organised Opposition, i>6o-i770. 

Among the many new beginnings which distinguished the 
generation following the Seven Years’ War, not the least 
important was tjie nse of opposition in Ireland to the ugly 
system of racial domination which had been established 
after the Revolution,^ It is not too much to that in 
these years the Irish question took its rise in the form in 
which it has baffled Britkh statesmah^ip ever since ; the 
form of a demand lor na tional ema ncipatio n. The move- 
ment was quickened and'stiniuiateS by the American con- 
troversy. But it was not a mere by-product of that great 
issue. It began in the first years of the reign, before the 
American question had aroused any acute interest in either 
England or Ireland ; and it had won its first victory before 
Irish public opinion began to be excited or encouraged by 
the agitation in America. 

At the very opening of George iii.’s reign Irish dis - 
content , long quiescent, began to express itseTT in ^ 
geilfa!!tdhs, the one econo!^,~the other which 

were entirely unconnected one with the other. The 
economic agitation took the form of a series of organised 
agrarian outrages carried out by bands of men who called 
themselves ‘ Whiteboys ’ in Munster, aryl J-d:^er, where 
their disorders began m ^61 ’ and lasted for ten years : 
while in the Protestant T^th * Oakbovs * in 176^ and 
‘ St eelbqys ' in I77i caused snnilar but* less dis- 

turSaSneeTlhese movements seeih "to Have had no political 
or religious character. They were the blin d protest of a 

aelmsi: wfiat seeilll^d 
to them the more immediate causes of their misery. But 

^ Vol. I. pp. 586 fl. 
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they were the beginning of a long series of sppradic pgrariaji 
outbreaks which lasted for a century and a half, and pointed 
to the need for a radical reform in the economic system. 
No immediate result of any kind followed from them. 

Meanwhile a demand for political emancipation had begun 
in the Irish Parliament. Ireland had a Parliament of her 
own, an executive of her own, a distinct system of finance, 
and a separate army, paid for wholly by Irish taxation. 
But the Parliament was subordinated to the British Parlia- 
.ment, which could legislate over its head ; even within these 
limits, its powers of legislation were subject, under Poynings’ 
( Acts.i to the approval of the English and Irish Privy Councils, 
and the most it could do was to propose heads of bills, 
which had to have the approval of the two Privy Coimcils 
before they could be passed through their stages and 
submitted for the royal assent. It represented only the 
Protestant minority of the population ; and as its electoral 
system was even more anomalous than that of England or 
^tland, a han dful of ma^ ates (known as the Undertakers) 
controlled an even largM “jproportion of seats than the 
Whigs did in England. Moreover there was np lii p ^ jt to th e 
duratio n of an Irish Parliament save the life oTtheKing ; a 
single Parliament had sat throughout the thirty-three years 
of George ir.'s reign. The :^rish executiv e (with the Privy 
Council and the Lord-Lieufenant at its head) was r md fr the 
<; pp( [ ^o^ oi the Crown, which disposed of all om^, and used 
mem partly to reward political services in England, and 
partly as a means of making a majority in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Th£ Irish_. aimy, which was proportionately much 
larger tfiaiTtliat of KnglaiiSx w^ effectively at the^ disposal 
gJ(,J^e^rown ; because there v^'noUTuirny Set m Ireland 
requirmg’ regular renewal by the Irish Parliament, which 
thus lacked one of the essential means of control acquired 
at the Revolution by the English Parliament. 

These conditions had been accepted without much protest 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, largely, no 
doubt, because the dominant minority in Ireland regarded 
their own power as depending upon the English supremacy, 
and because the old fear of the Catholics still survived. But 
that fear had now died down : and at the beginning of the 
reign of George in. a considerable party amongst the 
Protestant landowners who controlled the Irish Parliament 
began to agitate seriously for an enlargement of their own 
political privileges. The primary aim of this party was a 
' Vol. I. p. 219. 
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limitation of the duration of Parliament by a Septennial 
Act like that of England ; but they also desired a Mutiny 
Act which would establish parliamentary control over the 
'anny, an Act giving security of tenure to judges, and a 
Habeas Corpus Act ; for all these fundamental safeguards of 
liberty, long established in England, were lacking in Ireland. 
Thus the movement of opposition in Ireland began among 
the dominant minority, and was at first limited to an attempt 
to reproduce in Ireland some of the characteristic features 
of the English Revolution settlement. Except on one 
point, no success was attained during the first ten years 
of the reign by this constitutional opposition. The one 
achievement of the period was the passing of the Qg1^mi|I 
Act ip 1768 . whereby the duration of Irish Parliaments was 
limitedTo eight years. But during the long and all but 
fruitless discussions which led to this result, the National 
party (if it may be so described) was drawn on to question] 
more and more openly, the supremacy over Irish affaird 
claimed by the English Parliament. That wider question 
would certainly have been raised even if the American 
revolt had not forced it on. 

And another factor was contributing to change the 
political situation in Ireland. Having overthrown the 
Whig oligarchy in England, George iii. w as anxious also to 
overthrow the corresponding oligarchy of the Irish ' Under- 
takers ’ — the group of borough-owners who normally con- 
trolled a majority in the Irish Parliament, and who had 
long been left to manage Irish affairs and to divide among 
themselves the spoils of office. Hitherto the Lords- 
Lieutenant had only visited Ireland for parliamentary 
sessions, held once in two years. Now they were required 
to remain in residence during their term of office, and to 
take the distribution of patronage into their own hands, 
as a means of building up a King’s party and undermining 
the power of the ‘ Undertakers.’ The results of this change 
were important. Government became more ready to make 
concessions in order to win support, and the passing of the 
Octennial Act (which the ‘ Undertakers ’ disliked) was in 
part due to this cause. Again, corruption had to be lavishly 
employed, with the result that the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown became inadequate, and Government became 
more dependent upon parliamentary grants. Finally the 
increased activity of the Lord-Lieutenant, and the fact that 
he received his orders from London, brought into high relief 
the subordination of Ireland to Britain. When aU was said. 
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the ‘ Undertakers/ who had earlier been chiefly responsible 
for government, had been a group of leading Irishmen. 
Now the growing discontent, the growing resentment against 
the evils of the existing system, were brought into direct 
conflict with the British Government. Thus in several 
ways the problem of Irish government was becoming 
difficult even before the American question had begun 
seriously to occupy the minds of Irishmen. 


§ 2. The Influence of the American Controversy, and the 
Volunteer Movement. 

But the American controversy immensely intensified and 
accelerated the movement of opposition in Ireland. No one 
could fail to see the resemblance between the grievances of 
which the American colonists complained and those from 
which Ireland suffered. Ireland felt her political sub- 
ordination to the British Parliament even more acutely 
than the colonies ; while the trade system whic.h was the 
ultimate source of American discontent pressed still more 
hardly upon Ireland. It was not surprising that the 
development of the American question was followed with 
the keenest interest. But there was no sign of any Irish 
revolutionary movement. Sympathy with the Americans 
was strongest among the f^esbyterians of. Ulster. The 
Catholics remained throughout quiescent ; and the Catholic 
gentry sent in addresses of loyalty, and condemned the 
violence of the Americans. Among the Anglican minority 
the result of the American trouble was to strengthen the 
demands of the constitutional opposition in Parliament. 

In 1776, when the first election under the Octennial Act 
took place, the numbers of the reformers were substantially 
increased ; and they found an inspiring leader in Henry 
Grattan,^ a Protestant gentleman of the highest integrity, 
of the broadest S5nnpathies, and of a lofty eloquence un- 
surpassed by any British orator even in that age of eloquence. 
Under Grattan’s leadership the opposition concentrated its 
attention upon two main aims — the r emoval of traHp 

(the argument for which was strengthened by the 
distress caused by the interruption of American trade) and 
the es tablishment of le^^tiv e independence for the Irish 
Parliament. 

With these main aims the y combined a growing readme,^ 

‘ There is a good short hie of Grattan by R. Donlop. 
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t o fomard m easures^for thg ieUef Qi^^.,qsLjt]^oUcs ; and the 
appearance of This spirit in the Irish Parliament, which had 
invented the iniquities of the Penal Code, marked a note- 
worthy and very hopeful advance. Grattan was the chief 
advocate of Catholic relief ; ‘ the Irish Protestant,' he said, 
‘ can never be free till the Irish Catholic has ceased to be a 
slave.' The Government of Lord North was not un- 
favourable to the Catholic claims ; and in 1778 its support 
ensured the passage of an Act whi ch allp -W^oLC^t hplff *^ itr > 
lease land for 999 years, anf remowtTmany of the de£ca4jng 
coiiidihons" Jy thgrto ^ ^ imposed on landholders whq. ,.S^re 
^amolics. Thus real reform in Ireland*’ Legan with a 
meSSure for the relief of the Catholics ; a timid and partial 
measure, but one of good augury. 

Lord North was willing also to make a large breach in the 
commercial restrictions hitherto imposed upon Ireland ; 
and in 1778 a bill was introduced into the British Parliament 
which would practically have established freedom of trade 
between Ireland and all the other members of the British 
Commonwealth in everything save wool and tobacco. But 
the selfishness of the Enghsh and Scottish trading houses 
was so much alarmed by these proposals, and such a storm 
of protest was raised, that North thought it necessary to 
give way. Little was left of the bill save a provision that 
I rish, ships s]|ioqld. be considered as British-built f«r the 
purposes oT the N.a.Yigation Acts. So \aolent was the 
oppo'siffon of the chief trading centres that Burke lost his 
seat at Bristol because he had given his support to the bill. 

Meanwhile the crisis of the war had come. France and 
Spain had entered the conflict against Britain. Ireland had 
to be denuded of troops to meet the dangers elsewhere. 
The French and Spanish fleets for a time controlled even the 
waters of the English Channel. There was real danger of 
a landing in Ireland, all the more since the French Govern- 
ment hoped to be assisted bv an Ii ish rebellion. But these 
hopes were baseless. Ireland, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
remained staunchly loyal, iis the agents of the French 
Government ruefully reported. Not only that, but Irishmen 
were eager to organise themselves for defence agdinst a 
possible invasion, and fervent appeals for grants of arms 
to equip bodies of volunteers poured in to Government 
from all quarters, more especially from the seaboard coimties. 
Government was loth to accept these proposals, or to put 
arms in private hands in a land where dreadful feuds had 
raged, and might easily break out afresh. But in view of 
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the undefended condition of the country, there was no 
alternative. 

In any case, whether Government liked it or no, the 
volunteers, mostly under the command of peers and gentry, 
grew in numbers rapidly, and it was impossible to refuse to 
distribute among them the available arms. In the year 
1779 the numbers of the volunteers had already risen to 
42,000. They were nearly all Protestants, because Catholic 
enlistment was not encouraged ; but the Catholics con- 
tributed voluntarily and generously to their equipment and 
upkeep. The enthusiasm and energy with which the 
volunteer movement was conducted were without doubt 
primarily due to the fear of a French invasion, and there was 
no sub-current of hostility to the British connexion, no sign 
of any plan to use force for severing it. But the mere fact 
of the formation of volunteer companies, and of their con- 
stant meetings for drill, transformed the whole political 
situation. became, insensibly and naturally, 

politick organisations ; ^^,ferme5t. gf jjplitical diSr 

ciisston'wd political^ activity, to which Ireland was who,lly 
unaccustomed, sprang into being. 

The volunteers demanded, in particular, freedom of trade, 
as the only means of remedying the distress from which 
Ireland was suffering ; and fteir resolutions on this head 
were backed by similar resolutions from grand juries, 
corporations, and other public bodies. But they did not 
stop at resolutions. They began to make ‘ non-importation 
agreements,’ in imitation of the Amencans, threatening a 
boycott of British goods until their grievances were redressed. 
The trading interests in Britain were brought to their senses 
by these threats ; and at the end of 1779 and the beginning 
of 1780, Lord North secured the adoption of measures for 
the freeing of Irish trade which were much more liberal 
than the emasculated Act of 1778. In effect Ireland had 
how, thanks to the volunteers, complete equality with 
England and Scotland in imperial and foreign trade. And 
what is noteworthy is that she had won this boon without 
giving up her separate Parliament, which was the price 
Scotland had had to pay. The valuable rights which had 
made bargaining possible in the case of the Scottish union 
were in the Irish case conceded without any quid pro quo ; 
and this very fact put difficulties, henceforth, in the way of 
any project of legislative union with Ireland. 

The solution of a union was, indeed, discussed during 
these years in Government circles in l^gland ; but the 
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Lord-Lieutenant warned his colleagues not to put forward 
any such proposal, because it was certain to raise a storm 
of opposition. * National feeling,' he said, ‘ would not hear 
of it.’ The phrase is striking. National feeling had at 
last come awake in Ireland. And it was not limited to one 
section of the population. It affected the Anglican gentry, 
and the Scottish Presbyterians of the North, even more 
strongly than the Catholics. Seventy years earlier, in the 
generation following the Revolution, the project of union 
had been suggested from Ireland, but England would not 
listen ; now it was suggested from England, and Ireland 
would not listen. 


§ 3. The Naiional Spirit and Legislative Independence. 

Ireland would not listen because her people of all classes, 
and notably the dominant class of Anglican landowners, had 
made up their minds that the time had come to demand 
political as well as economic freedom, and the abrogation of 
the superior powers claimed by the British Parliament over 
the Irish Parliament, On April 19, 1780, Grattan intro- 
duced in the Irish Parliament what was ominously de- 
scribed as a Declaration of Independence. It seemed that 
the American model was being followed to an alarming 
extent. But there was a difference. Grattan’s resolutions 
asserted that the Crown of Ireland was inseparably annexed 
to that of Great Britain, and that the two nations, under 
one sovereign, were indissolubly connected by a multitude 
of ties. They went on, however, to proclaim that no power 
on earth but the King, Lords and Commons of Ireland had 
any right to make laws for Ireland. The resolutions were 
shelved, but scarcely a voice was raised in defence of the 
legislative power of the British Pailiament, even in the 
unrepresentative and corrupt Irish House of Commons. 
Then followed a direct attack on Poynings’ Acts, which was 
defeated only by a narrow majority. And later in the 
same session an Irish Mutiny Act was introduced, on the 
plea that the British Act — hitherto always extended to 
Ireland — ^was not valid. Magistrates, indeed, were refusing 
to enforce it on this groimd, and military discipline was 
threatened. ^ ^^ytinv 1^^ to be passed , though the 
very fact of i^ pissing implied a" denial of the legislative 
power of the British Parliament. Government succeeded 
in getting it made perpetual. But even so, the triumph was 
noteworthy. 
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The Iri^h Parliament, always hitherto the organ of an 
ascendancy, was becoming national in character, and was 
showing a vigour and an independence never hitherto 
displayed. These qualities were unquestionably due to the 
stimulus given by the nation-wide movement of the 
volunteers. And meanwhile the volunteers themselves 


were entering upon a new stage in their development. At 
first they had arisen as spontaneous and disconnected local 
companies. At the beginning of 1780 their leaders began 
to plan a national organisation ; and a number of reviews 
were'arfmiged, in which many corps took part. This went 
on through 1781, while the numbers of the volunteers still 
increased ; towards the end of 1781 they had risen to 
80,000 men. The national organisation of the volunteers 
intensified the political agitation, which became so for- 
midable, and was now so obviously backed by a threat 
of force, that some who had hitherto strongly supported 
the movement drew away from it, on the ground that it 
was tending to become unconstitutional. It was, indeed, 
pessimi exempli that great changes should not only be 
advocated but triumphantly carried by the pressure of 
armed force ; an unhappy lesson was being taught, even 
though the proceedings of the volunteers were strictly 
orderly, and their sentiments thoroughly loyal. 

Parliament was now showing too little zeal and vigour 
for the volunteers, who were annoyed that it should submit 
to the continuance of Poynings’ Acts. Led by Grattan and 
Lord Charlemont, the volunteers of Ulster, always the most 
vigorous, decided to hold a ^ung^inon, 

at which all the corps of that province should be represented. 
This remarkable assemblage, which met in a Protestant 
church in February 1782, framed a series of resolutions, in 
which they formally denied the right of anybody save the 
Irish Parliament to legislate for Ireland, pledged themselves 
to oppose any pailiamentary candidate who did not under- 
take to support this view, and appointed a committee to 
act for the body of volunteers and to summon s im ilar 


congresses at intervals. Perhaps the most signific ant qf 
t he resolu tions, considering that it was passed witli Snly 
one dissentient Ijy a purely Protestant assembly of Ulstermen 
meeting in a Protestant church, wg^ i ^pelar^tigr^ in 
Qf faegjjom of gpascience and ot^ympathy with^^gown 


A Tew days after the Dungannon meeting Grattan moved 
in the Irish House of Commons an address to the King 
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asserting the legislative independence of Ireland ; and 
although Government was able to obtain a postponement of 
the question, there was no doubt as to the feeling either of 
the House or of the nation. ‘ The principle of Ireland not 
being bound by the laws of another legislature,' wrote the 
Lord-Lieutenant to the Government in London, ‘ is universally 
insisted upon with an enthusiasm and steady determination 
which leave no reason to imagine that it will be abandoned,’ 
and it had become clearly impossible to maintain the old 
system. Grand juries were, in fact, on all hands refusing 
to enforce British laws, recognising only the statutes of the 
Irish Parliament. Even Lord North’s Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Earl of Carlis le, insisted that these facts must be recognised 
and accepted. 

Meanwhile a change had come about in the government 
of Great Britain. In March 1782 Lord North’s Government 
resi^pned, and the Whigs came into power. A month later 
their Lord-Lieutenant arrived in Dublin ; and two days 
after his arrival Grattan, in the greatest of all his orations, 
moved in the Irish Parliament a Declaration of Rights and 
Grievances. He described the unanimity of the Irish 
people of all sects and classes in the demand for legislative 
independence, which ' united the Protestant with the 
Catholic, and the landed proprietor with the people.’ What 
they demanded, he said, was neither more nor less than 
‘ liberty according to the frame of the British constitution,’ 
to be enjoyed in perpetual connexion with the BritishEmpire. 
He emphasised the fact that, even .though the apparent 
conflict lay between Ireland and Great Britain, yet it was 
from Britain that Ireland had learned the nature of the 
political liberties she desired. The tone of the speech bears 
a remarkable resemblance to Burke’s great vision of a 
fellowship of free peoples bound by the ties of a common 
enjoyment of liberty ; and with Burke’s noble utterance it 
may be linked, as a proclamation of the ideal of a common- 
wealth of nations, put forth at the dark moment which saw 
the ruin of the first British Empire, but which also saw the 
beginning of a new era. 

There was no resisting a demand so clear and so imanimous 
as that which Grattan expressed. The Whigs, who had 
vaguely hoped to find some via media, accepted the in- 
evitable ; and, to their credit, did what had to be done with 
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was done " away with; in snort, as Grattan summansed 
Britain* ^ves up in toto every claim to authority 
over Ireland.’ The Whigs had intended that part of the 
new settlement should be an agreement or treaty between 
the two kingdoms whereby ‘ the connexion between them 
should be established by mutual consent upon a solid and 
permanent footing.’ But no treaty was made. Ireland 
was left with no formal coimexion with Great Britain other 
than the Crown ; she was in the same position which 
Scotland had occupied between the Revolution and the Act 
of Union — ^with full control over all her own affairs, and 
with a Parliament so free and imfettered that it could, if it 
chose, pursue a policy wholly incompatible with that of 
Great Britain. 

[Lecky, History oj Ireland in the i8th Century, and Leaders oj 
Irish Public Opinion (for Flood and Grattan) ; Swift Macneill, Con- 
stitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland till the Union ; 
Dunlop, Henry Grattan-, Barry O’Brien (ed.), 2' wo Centuries oj Irish 
History!\ 



CHAPTER VTII 


THE BEGINNING OF POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION IN 

BRITAIN 
(a.d. 1775-1793) 

§ I. The Significance of the Period : some Dorninant 
Personalities. 

As in Ireland, so in Biitain, the American Revolution 
brought about great political changes. The lailure of the 
war discredited the King’s system of government, which had 
seemed to be firmly estalilished in 1775, and led to its down- 
faii. In ffs' place, after a sharp tussfe between George in. 
and the Whigs, in which neither side was successful, the 
system of government by a cabinet jointly responsible to 
Parliament, which had existed under Walpole but had 
never been fully accepted as part of the working British 
constitution, was definitely re-established imder the leader- 
ship of the younger Pitt. That is perhaps the main political 
result of these years. It was an important result, because 
this method of government — ^which differs widely from the 
form of popular government adopted during these very 
years in the United States — ^was to become characteristic 
of all the self-governing members of the British Common- 
wealth, and was to be imitated in most of the civilised 
countries of the world. 

But the cabinet system depends upon the existence of 
organised political parties. Duiing the period with which we 
are concerned in this chapter, the groups of the earlier part 
of the reign disappeared, and were replaced by the two 
solid organised parties of Whigs and Tories, perpetually in 
opposition to each other. The solidity of parties depends 
very largely upon whether or no they possess leaders capable 
of inspiring loyalty and zeal in their followers. In Charles 
Fox and the younger Pitt these years saw the emergence of 
the first of the long series of pairs of rival leaders who have 
dominated the course of British politics since that date. 

But the importance of the period does not lie only in the 
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reorganisation of the system of government. A strenuous 
attempt was also made to purify and liberalise it. The 
machinery of organised corruption was attacked and largely 
destroyed. A great attempt was also made to get rid of 
the worst anomalies 6! the electoral system, and to make 
Parliament more genuinely representative of the nation. 
The attempt was nearly successful. If it had succeeded 
before the storm of the French Revolution burst, it would 
have saved Britain from many ills. But even though it 
failed, it formed the begiiming of the movement towards 
democracy which was to win its triumph in the nineteenth 
century. 

But these large issues emerged only gradually. During 
the first years of the American War, and down to the 
intervention of France in 1778, the King’s system appeared to 
be triumphant and beyond challenge. The opposition was 
so disheartened that its leaders almost ceased to attend to 
their parliamentary duties. What is more, there were 
deep differences of opinion between the two wings of the 
opposition, the main body of the Whigs and the followers 
of Lord Chatham. How real these differences were may 
best be illustrated by a brief analysis of the three out- 
standing political figures of the time — Shelburne, Burke, and 
Fox. 

Lord Shelburne, who was Chatham's first lieutenant, and 
succeeded to the leadership of his party on Chatham’s death 
in 1778, had a contemporary reputation for untrustworthi- 
ness which is not substantiated by any single episode in his 
career, but which gravely damaged his public work. He 
was one of the most thoughtful and well-informed men of 
his time, and in sentiment a Radical. The friend and 
patron of Bentham, Adam Smith and Priestley,’ he was a 
free trader and something of a democrat. He advocated 
parliamentary reform, which the Whigs loathed ; he under- 
stood and admired the work of Warren Hastings, whom the 
Whigs re-viled ; he feared the power of the Whig oligarchy 
even .more than that of the Crown ; and in America, while 
he was willing to encourage a great expansion of self- 
government, extending even to the election of Governors 
by the colonists, he could not reconcile himself to the dis- 
solution of the Empire, which the Whigs contemplated with 
equanimity. Shelburne was, in brief, the forerunner of the 
free-trade Radical Imperialists of the nineteenth century.^ 

On almost every point there was a fundamental difference 
* See bdow, Bk. tx. chap. x. p. 431, 
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of outlook between Shelburne and Burke, ^ the philosophic ^ 
guide of the orthodox Whigs. For Burke was the aj>plogist ' 
of the Whig tradition, which Shelburne detested ; and it 
was Burke’s instinct to distrust, and Shelburne’s to welcome, 
new ideas and sweeping doctrines. Like all good Whigs, 
Burke genuinely loved liberty and hated oppression : he 
had shown it by Tiis attitude on Ireland, on India, on 
America. But he thought of liberty as something that was 
perpetually endangered by unchecked power, and Jjiest 
safeguarded by traditional rights and by the entrenched 
socj^nSTpomlcal privileges of a public-spirited aristocracy, 
lie idealised the Whig regime of the past ; he equally 
idealised the Whig magnates of his own day, to whose 
service he devoted his glorious gifts of intellect and imagina- 
tion, ‘ giving up to party what was meant for mankind.' 

In the great constitutional controversy of the day his primary 
aim was to bridle the Crown by stripping it of the patronage 
by means of which it had overthrown the Whigs. But he 
trembled at the thought of any great change in the parlia- 
mentary system, precisely beeause this would undermine the 
power of the aristocracy. 

In these years Burke was being put into the shade, as the 
inspirer of the Whig party, by a brilliant young recruit who 
had crossed over from the Government benches in 1774. 
At the moment of his conversion Charles Fox * was best 
known as the most reckless spendthrift and gambler in 
English society ; and he remained a gambler to the end of 
his days, and even carried into politics something of the 
gambler’s devil-may-care abandon. It was reckles.s high 
spirits, rather than principles, uhich caused him in 1774 to 
fling away his chances of political promotion when his foot 
was fairly planted on the ladder ; for at first he had entered 
politics as a game. But then he came under the influence 
of Burke ; and his natural frankness and generosity of mind 
were enriched from that deep well of political wisdom. He 
never acquired any solid political knowledge, nor was he ever 
strong in balance of judgment. But the gambler’s reckless- 
ness was transmuted into an uncalculaling ardour and 
generosity in the advocacy of great causes, which made him 
a magnificent leader, especially in a losing cause. Beyond 
all things he hated anything that savoured of oppression : 
when he smelt oppression, his impetuousness burst all boimds. 

'■ There is a classical short life of Burke by Lord Morley. 

' There is a good short life of Fox by J. L. Hammond ; and Trevelyan's 
Early Lift of C. J. Fox is a brilliant and vivid study. 
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This is why he pursued Warren Hastings with such fury 
and why he carried his advocacy of the American cause so 
far as to rejoice openly at the reports of American victories, 
and even to come down to the House of Commons dressed 
in the American colours. 

In Fox’s view the King was the source of all his country’s 
ills ; and the overthrow of the King's power became the 
object of his Ufe. From 1775 onwards British politics con- 
sisted largely of a duel between George in. and the brilliant, 
generous-hearted, reckless gambler who had become the 
genius of the Whig party, and who was transforming its 
timid and tepid respectability into something much more 
vehement and fiery. 

§ 2. The Renewed Conflict between George III. and the 
Whigs, 1778-1782. 

The declaration of war by France in 1778 and by Spain 
in 1779 revived the spirits and the vigour of the opposition. 
Blaming the Government for the accumulating misfortunes 
of the country, they began to direct against the King’s 
system a sustained and vigorous attack. The mam grounds 
of the attack were the 'costliness and mismanagement of the 
war, and the need for drastic economies. By insisting upon 
economy the Wliigs hoped to destroy the foundations of the 
King’s power, by depriving him of the means of corruption. 
In 1778 they introduced a bill for the exclusion of contractors 
from the House of Commons — the granting of lucrative 
contracts to members havmg been one of North’s methods 
of influencing votes. In 1779 Burke gave notice of a yet 
more important measure, a bili for economical reform, the 
object of which was to abolish a large number of offices 
which were of no value except for purposes of corruption. 
It was introduced in full detail m 1780, and supported by 
one of Burke’s gieatest oratorical efforts. In the same year 
a third bill, for disfranchising revenue officers, was intro- 
duced ; these officers, who were habitually required to vote 
for Government on pain of losing their places, themselves 
desired to be released from this humiliatmg position ; and 
it was said that their votes were enough to turn the election 
in no less than seventy constituencies. Taken together, 
these three bills would go far to root out the corrupt influ- 
' ences which had defiled Parliament ever since the Revolution, 
and indeed earlier. 

But it was useless to introduce resolutions and bills in 
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Parliament against North’s standing majority, imless they 
were supported by a powerful demand outside Parliament. 
The organisation of this demand was the work of Qiristopher 
Wy3^ , a wealthy parson who never visited his pSnSli",%ut 
fivecT on his estate in Yorkshire. Wyvill persuaded the 
Sheriff of Yorkshire to summon a county meeting, which 
was held at York on December 30, 1779 ; and the nobles, 
gentry, and freeholders who attended unanimously adopted 
a petition to Parliament in favour of ‘ economic^ reform,’ 
wWch was subsequently signed by nearly qooo freeholders. 
The example of Yorkshire was followed by twenty-eight 
counties, and a large number of cities and boroughs. No 
such nation-wide demonstration had ever before been seen. 
It was, indeed, the beginning of the use of public meetings 
for political ends. 

The county meetings were not enough for Wyvill ; he got 
them to elect standing committees, and to send repre- 
sentatives to attend a conference in London — the first of 
its kind. Nor was he satisfied with mere ‘ economical 
reform.’ The movement ior purlinmentary reform, started 
in 1769, was not dead ; and Wyvill resolved to use his 
organisation to forward this kindred cause. This was early 
in 1780. In April of the same year an influential group of 
peers and gentlemen started si .§pcicty for CbhStituJiqqii^ 
I^qg nation, which devoted considerable funds to the free 
distribution of tracts, sermons, and pamphlets advocating 
'reform — some of them going so far as to demand annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and vote by ballot. Thus 
systematic propaganda also came into use for the political 
education of the British people ; and the demand for a 
democratic order was put forward, a decade before the 
French Revolution. 

These developments went much further than most of the 
Whig leaders desired. For the Whigs as a whole, including 
Burke, were strongly opposed to a reform of the franchise ; 
though Charles Fox was not unready to do something, and 
one MHiig duke, the Duke of Richmond, was even an extreme 
reformer. It was only among the Chathamite group that 
franchise reform had real support ; the Whigs were eager 
to destroy the foundations of the King’s power, but not the 
foundations of their own. But they were not slow to use 
the wave of public feeling which the agitation had raised. 
Their three bills did much better in Parliament in 1780 
because of it, though they were still unsuccessful. What 
was more striking, a Whig resolution, ' that the influence of 
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iiiisliMTwas actually earned uy a majonty m tne HoiSe 
Ammons. Evidently the Parliament of 1780 was 
wavering in its steadfastness ; the independent coimtry 
gentlemen were deserting the Government. In the hope of 
getting a more amenable House, the King dissolved Parlia- 
ment ; and in the election which followed the new methods 
of agitation were fully employed. For the first time in 
English history the electors were asked to send repre- 
sentatives with a definite ‘ mandate.’ The results were a 


little disappointing fb fh6' reformers, for Government 
obtained a solid majority. But there was a new public 
interest in the contest. ‘ Hitherto I have been elected in 


Lord Rockingham’s drawing-room,’ said Sir George Savile, 
member for Yorkshire ; ‘ now I am returned by my 
constituents.’ 


The new Parliament was to take part in a real, if silent, 
political revolution during the four years of its existence. 
And it included some new members, two in particular, who 
were to play noteworthy parts. One was,,Sb.eji.^[9n, the 
dazzling wit and playwright, who added his brilliant oratory 
to tile strength of the Wiigs. The other was young Pitt ,^ 
second son of Lord Chatham, who came in at a bye-elecfion 
at Appleby during the first year, being then just of age ; and 
naturally took his place among the followers of his father 
and of Shelburne. 


If victory had gone to oratory the side which included* 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan ought to have won. But the 
King and Lord North still commanded the votes. Some- 
’ thing more powerful than county associations was needed 
^ to overthrow them. The blow came from America. In 


October 1781 Yorktown capitulated, and the disaster brought 
down Lord North. He resigned in March 1782 ; and at last 
opportunity was open to the opposition. The King had to 
I c^ in the Whigs and allow them to use the prestige and 
' power of Government for the overthrow of the S5^tem he 
. had built up with such pains. 


§ 3. George III., Charles Fox, William Pitt, 1782-1784. 

The two wings of the opposition entered office in partner- 
ship, Fox and Shelburne acting as Secretaries of State with 
Lord Rockingham as Prime Minister. But from the first 

^ There is an admirable short life of Htt by Lord Rosebery, in the 
' Twdve English Statesmen ' Series. 
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there was friction between the two groups among the 
victors : Shelburne and Fox, who had charge of the peace 
negotiations, could not see eye to eye ; and the King waited 
confidently for a breach between them. But there was one 
question on which all were agreed. The programme of 
economical reform was at once put into operation. Con- 
' tractors were excluded from the House of Commons ; 
revenue officers were disfranchised ; and Burke’s immense 
and complicated plan for cutting down the vast list of offices 
was carried. One of the offices w’hich disappeared was the 
Secretaryship of State for the Colonies, which had been set 
!up in 1768 : most of its work had gone. Taken as a whole 
these Acts marked a real constitutional advance. They 
put an end to the direct corruption of the House of Commons. 
They imposed upon Government the necessity of getting the 
required support in Parliament by other means. But the 
only other means available was organised party loyalty. 
And there was no such loyalty between the two groups who 
now divided power. 

The victory of the reformers had been won, so far as ^ 
economical reform was concerned. But the greater 
question of electoral reform was still untouched ; because 
the Whigs would have nothing to do with it. This gave an 
opening to young Pitt. Eager to make his name, he came 
forward as the leader of tire reform party, and moved in 
Parliament that a committee of inquiry be appointed. The 
motion was lost, but only by twenty votes. Greatly 
encouraged, the reformers summoned a meeting at the 
Thatched House Tavern, which Pitt attended, and which, 
for that reason, was later to be famous. It was decided 
that the national agitation should be stimulated as much as 
possible. The county meetings started again, and a rain of 
petitions poured in upon the House of Commons, demand- 
ing reform, and proclaiming that the Hoase no longer 
represented the nation. A real national movement was afoot. 

Meanwhile the feud between the two sections of the 
ministry had resulted in a cleavage. Rockingham, the 
Prime Minister, died (July 1782). Shelburne and Fox had 
quarrelled fatally, and neither would serve under the other. 
The King, having to choose between them, naturally chose 
Shelburne rather than the hated Whigs ; whereupon Fox 
and Burke and all their phalmx went into opposition, and 
young Pitt, at the age of twenty-three, entered the ministry 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. These changes augured 
well for the cause of reform. The group in power was the 
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most generally favourable to that cause of any group in 
politics ; and the accepted leader of the reformers was in 
office. The hopes of the reformers rose high. 

Shelburne had, indeed, no secure majority. Even in- 
cluding all those who normally voted with Government, 
and all the Whigs who had not followed Fox, he could only 
coimt upon 140 votes. Fox had 90 ; and 120 members 
still looked to North as their leader. Any two of these 
groups could defeat the third. But it seemed unthinkable 
that Fox and North should combine. Could North go back 
•upon his whole career by lending himself to an attack upon 
the King ? Could Fox join hands with North, upon whom 
he had so long been pouring unbridled denunciation, and 
from whom, if his speeches went for anything, he differed on 
every point of principle and policy ? But the dominating 
purpose of the Whigs was to overthrow the King, and to 
put him in manacles ; and to Charles Fox, the gambler, it 
seemed legitimate to use any cards that came into his hands 
in order to win the game. The unholy compact was made. 
Shelburne’s ministry was defeated; and the King was 
compelled to accept a coalition ministry. 

In the eyes of most of the nation, as in the King’s eyes, the 
coalition of Fox and North was an unpardonable exhibition 
of lack of principle in politics. The dire punishment which 
was soon to follow it gave rise to the saying that England 
does not love coalitions. It ruined the career of Charles 
Fox, who never quite recovered from the reputation for 
insincerity with which it branded him. To reformers, 
especially, from whom it seemed to have snatched away 
their chance of success, it appeared an unforgivable crime ; 
and, though Fox had advocated reform, he lost all the 
confidence of the reformers. Henceforward Fox and Pitt 
stood forth before the nation in sharp rivalry ; and all 
the advantage seemed to lie on the side of the boy states- 
man. 

At the moment, however, the coalition seemed to have 
fully attained its purpose. The King was beaten ; and 
Charles Fox was free to organise his victory so as to reduce 
the Crown for ever to its old subjection. But the triumph 
was short-lived. The only important measure which the 
coalition was able to undertake was a bill for the better 
government of India. It proposed that all the political 
authority, and all the patronage, of the Company should be. 
transferred to a Commission, to be appointed in the first 
instance by Parliament, and later by the Crown. But these 
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proposals, though they were honestly meeint as an attempt 
to remedy the defects of the existing government in India, 
were manifestly open to misinterpretation. The vast 
patronage of the East India Company was to be transferred 
to a purely Whig body ; for all the commissioners proposed 
were Whigs. This might be represented as a cxmning device 
to win for the Whigs a mass of patronage which would 
enable them to buy all the support they needed. They 
had just destroyed the royal patronage which formed the 
traditional means of corrupting the House of Commons, in 
order to weaken the King. Was this a hypocritical trick to 
get a new means of corruption with which the King could not 
meddle, and so re-establish the oligarchy ? Brought against 
the authors of the coalition, the accusation had some 
plausibility. George in. saw that the enemy had delivered 
himself into his hands. He stimulated the House of Lords 
to reject the bill. Then he contemptuously dismissed the 
coalition from power, knowing that he would have public 
feeling behind him ; and invited young Pitt, the bearer of a 
splendid name and the hope of the reformers, to form a 
ministry (December 1783). 

Pitt had already given a further proof of his zeal for 
reform by introducing three resolutions on the subject into 
Parliament, and the coalition majority had refused even to 
discuss them. His accession to power was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, especially by the reformers. But his position 
was extremely difficult. An almost untried youth of twenty- 
four, he had to bear alone the burden of debate in the House 
of Commons against a large hostile inajoritj' which included 
all the most brilliant speakers. For three months he carried 
on the struggle with wonderful courage and self-confidence, 
until, ill March 1784, Parliament was dissolved. Fox 
stormed against the imconstitutional actfon bT’IHc King, 
and sent up addresses demanding the removal of ministers 
not supported by a majority in Parliament, which was sound 
constitutional doctrine. Pitt replied by promising that as 
soon as the necessary formal business had been done, there 
should be a dissolution and an appeal to the people ; to which 
Fox answered by protesting that the King had no right 
to dissolve Parliament in the middle of the session, and by 
obstructing necessary public business. He thus put himself 
in the wrong, and enabled reformers to say that the Whigs, 
bent on oligarchy, would not even submit to the judgment 
of the nation. The election which followed showed that, 
unrepresentative as the electoral system was, an excited 
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nation could still use it as a means of expressing strong 
feeling. The reformers worked with enthusiasm for Pitt. 
Fox’s followers were simply swept away ; i6o of them lost 
^ j .their seats. The downfall of the Whigs was irreparable and 
'complete. The hopes of a restoration of the oligarchy 
[ ' followed into limbo the system built up by the King and 
• Lord North ; and the youthful Prime Minister entered upon 
his real tenure of power with an extraordinary hold upon 
the public imagination. 

§ 4. The Government of the Younger Pitt, 1784-1793. 

It was expected by the reformers, who had contributed 
effectively to secure Pitt’s sweeping victory, that its first 
result would be the realisation of their hopes ; and when 
Pitt announced that he would introduce a Reform Bill in 
1785 their triumph seemed to be assured. But they did 
not know their leader. All that he did to fulfil the expecta- 
tions he had aroused was to ask leave to introduce a Dili, 
the terms of which he did not even define ; they seem 
to have been limited to a , vicious scheme for buying out 
po cket-boroughs, thus rcco^ising them as nroper Tv! He 
lp(ft"tQe Houae free TO vote as it thought fit ; ^e House 
'refused him leave ; and it would appear that Pitt was 
neither surprised nor much disappointed. From that day 
onwards he never raised a hand for reform, never tried to 
convert his followers, or to stimulate the demand in the 
cormtry. The reformers were deeply disappointed, and 
their enthusiasm was chilled. Before another general 
election took place, the French Revolution had broken 
out, and the passions it aroused made such changes more 
difficult than ever. After using it for his own purposes, 
I Pitt had, in truth, effectually damped down a very healthy 
land promising national movement ; and in doing so he had 
done a great disservice to his country. For a scheme of 
' reform carried through before the French Revolution would 
' have saved the country from many ills. 

Pitt’s treatment of the reform movement, which had 
given him his chance in high politics, illustrates in a striking 
way the distinctive limitations and qualities of a very 
remarkable man. Like Walpole before him, he was anxious 
to avoid creating public excitement, because he was per- 
suaded that what the country needed after the strain of 
recent years was a period of quiescence and of restorative 
statesmanship, especially in the sphere of finance. A great 
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excitement, such as a reform campaign would arouse, might 
endanger this ; and Pitt’s intense love of power, and un- 
willingness to risk losing it, reinforced this consideration. 
In the same way, and for the same reasons, while he declared 
his support of the movement for the abolition of the slave- 
trade,^ and spoke and voted in favour of Wilber force’s 
motions on the subject, he never risked his own pohtical 
fortunes on this cause. The abolition of the slave-trade 
was therefore delayed until after Pitt’s death, when his old 
rival Fox, then a dying man enjoying a short spell of power 
with a precarious majority, forced the question through 
with characteristic vigour. 

As these instances show, the young minister, great man 
as he was, was incapable of the self-forgetful if sometimes 
unbalanced ardour of his generous rival. He could appre- 
ciate intellectually the importance of great causes such as 
parliamentary reform or the abolition of the slave-trade ; but 
he could not be impassioned by them. But to say this is 
not to say that he was not a very great man indeed, and if . 
he was eaten up by ambition, his ambition was the noble 
one of spending laborious days and anxious nights in the 
service of his country. He shared with his father a superb 
self-confidence, a serene contempt for money which was 
even more marked in him than in the elder statesman, and 
an undeviating and whole-hearted patriotism. Like his 
father he was a solitary man, cultivating an Olympian 
aloofness and enjoying few intimacies ; and there was some- 
thing almost inhuman in his utter absorption in public 
affairs. No doubt he suffered from his premature immersion 
in politics. He came to them so young, before he had seen 
the world as a man among his fellows. But there was in 
this lonely man, who was never young, a steely firmness, a 
serene assurance of power, which was an immense strength 
in times of crisis, and justified the admiring though rather 
distant devotion w'ith which he was regarded by his follow'ers. 
When the world reeled and empires crashed, this man could 
stand unshaken. 

Though he was a man of much loftier aims and far greater 
intellectual power than Walpole, yet Walpole is of all 
English statesmen the one whom ^le nrost^neEuly; jgsewbJed 
in the chap ctfirjand.dirgjtion of the^worfe^hiylj he^pTeiejjpd 
toi do. Like Walpole, his chief interest lay in the sphere of 
fm^ce ; like Walpole, he did his country the real and solid 
service of using an interval of peace for healing and restoring 
‘ See below, Chap. x. p. 133. 
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work which enabled it to pass through a crisis when it came. 
And the work which he did bears a striking resemblance to 
Walpole's. 

In the first place he restored to full efficiency the system 
of cabinet government in dependence upon Parliament ; a 
system which Walpole had first fully wrought out, but 
which had never been quite satisfactorily handled since his 
time. George in. may have hoped, when the Whigs were 
defeated, that the personal authority he had enjoyed in 
North’s time would be restored. But Pitt was no North, 
/Content to be the mere agent of his master’s will, and to 
allow his colleagues to deal separately with that master. 
He was as definitely the head of his own cabinet as Walpole 
had been, and insisted upon cabin^'t discipline and joint 
cabinet responsibility. After Pitt’s time the theory of 
cabinet government, with the Prime Minister as its keystone, 
was never again challenged or misunderstood. 

In the second place Pitt, like Walpole, emphasised the 
supremacy of the House of Commons by remaining a member 
of that body throughout his carei'r, and making its opinion 
the test of his policy. But the House of Commons was now 
a different bo% from what it had been in Walpole’s time. 
The great body of placemen, upon whom governments had 
relied, had largely disappeared, thanks to economical 
reform ; and Government had to depend upon the steady 
support of an organised party. The groups and cliques 
which had long competed for office had practically dis- 
appeared, and the House was definitely divided between 
the two great parties, Whigs and Tories, perpetually em- 
battled one against the other. The strong personalities 
of the two leaders emphasised this cleavage, which was to 
be, for a long time to come, distinctive of the British system. 
,^itt was, in effect, the creator of a new Tory party, un- 
hampered by obsolete theories about divine righTC and not 
by any means committed to opposition to all change, but 
acting on the principle that large changes should never be 
made unless and until they are unmistakably needed and 
demanded, and that the main function of Government is to 
gqveni. 

Next to Pitt’s contribution to the settlement of the British 
system of government, and in his own view at least as 
important, was his work in dealing with the urgent problems 
left by a period of war and of maladministration. We have 
already seen ^ how, in the India Act of 1784, he found an 

‘ Chap. VI. p. 8b. 
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eminently sane and workable solution of one great imperial 
problem. We shall see in a later chapter how, in the 
Canada Act of 1791, he dealt with another imperial probliin 
of quite a different kind, on sound traditional lines. He 
tried, also, in 1785 to find a solution for the difficult relations 
between Britain and Ireland set up by the grant of legislative, 
independence. His plan was to turn Great Britain and 
Ireland into a fiscal unit by agreement between the two 
Parhaments. The Irish Parh:mient was ready to agree ; 
but the scheme was defeated by the jealousy of English 
commercial interests, and, having burnt his fingers, Pitt 
dropped the subjc'ct, as he had dropped parliamentary 
reform, not to return to it until the piessure of circumstances 
forced him to do so. 

But the part of his woik upon which Pitt himself placed 
the highest value was the reoiganisation of national finance. 
When he took office the pi i imuient debt had risen to the 
unprecedented figure of /224,ooo,ooo ; there was also a 
large floating or unfunded debt ; fbeTe was an annual 
deficit of m;my millions ; national credit was seriously 
irffpaired ; and the whole system of taxation was in a state 
of incredible confusion and complexity. By unremitting 
labour, especially during the years 1785-1787, he evolved 
order out o f chaos. He overhauled the whole system of 
taxation. iVIany commodities weie burdened with a 
number of separate duties, assigned to different purposes, 
which involved needless cxjicnse in administration. Pitt 
made a whole ne w book of rates, with a single duty on each 
article. In many cases the duties were so heavy that 
wholesale smuggling w'as encouraged : scientific treatment 
/df the tariff, and in some cases a considerable reduction of 
duty, at once increased the revenue, reduced prices, and 
diminished smugghng. In the case of tea, for example, 
the duty was reduced from i ii) to 12 V per cent. The floating 
^ebt was funded. The annual deficit disappeared. And in 
1786 a sinking fund for the redemption of the debt was 
established ; ;/|i, 000,000 per annum being set aside to 
accumulate at compound interest, a jirovision which should 
have extinguished the debt in twenty-eight years. So long 
as the £1,000,000 was provided by a real surplus of income 
over expenditure, these calculations w'cre sound enough. 
Unfortunately this state of things only lasted seven years ; 
for the outbreak of the French war substituted deficits for 
surpluses. Pitt, however, imagining that there w'as some- 
* Chap. xi. p. 138. 
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thing magical in the working of compound interest, insisted 
upon keeping his sinking fund going even when this in- 
volved borrowing money at a higher rate of interest to pay 
off debt at a lower rate of interest. This strange blunder 
not only cost the nation very dear, but forms a serious blot 
on Pitt’s reputation as a financier. Nevertheless his work 
in this field was a real and great service to the community. 
It restored national credit, helped Britain to recover with 
surprising rapidity from the strain of the last war, and made 
her ready to face the more terrible strain which was soon 
to fall upon her. 

Though the organisation of national finance was a great 
public service, it involved no novel principle. But in 
1786 Pitt concluded a commercial treaty with France, 
whereby the goods of each country were to be admitted on 
more favourable terms to the other ; and this constituted a 
definite breach with the traditions of Whig policy which 
had governed the regulation of foreign trade ever since the 
Revolution. It was the teaching of Adam Smith, whose 
disciple he was, that led Pitt to the adoption of this policy. 
From Adam Smith he derived the belief that the exchange 
of trade is profitable to both sides, and that France could 
not send goods to Britain without directly or indirectly 
taking British goods in exchange. In the debates on the 
treaty Fox denounced it in accordance with traditional 
Whig principles, on the ground that trade policy ought to 
be conceived with the view of doing damage to France, 
since every increase in the prosperity of France increased 
her power to injure Britain. Here, at any rate, Pitt spoke 
the language of enlightenment. Fox of obscurantism. But 
Fate did not permit of any development of the new policy 
thus inaugurated. Within seven years Britain was at war 
with France, and the treaty became a dead letter. In this, 
as in other spheres, the work of Pitt is seen by the modem 
reader overshadowed by the coming cloud of the French 
Revolution, which made his wisdom seem futile, and doubled 
the evil effects of his limitatitms. 


§ 5. Britain and Europe oh the Eve of the French 
Revolution. 

If the nearness of the coming storm makes a just estimate 
difficult in regard to the work of these years even in domestic 
affairs, it seems still more to reduce to insignificance the 
diplomacy of the period, which appears curiously unreal and 
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futile under that menacing shadow. But it is important 
to note that, before the Revolution began, Pitt had brought 
Britain back into the diplomatic discussions of the Powers, 
in which she had practically taken no share during the period 
of political confusion we have been surveying. Pitt had no 
large or imaginative conceptions in foreign polic y. He 
conceived no plans for the wellare ol Rurop^ He was not! 
a European statesman, but purely a British statesman ; and 
his sole concern, as it was the concern of Walpole before him, 
was to avoid war, and to save his country from the danger 
of being friendless in a great crisis as she had been during 
the last war. 

The peace of Europe seemed to bc' endangered by three 
factors in the European situation. Tlu- first of these was 
the ambition of France, and her close connexion with Spain ; 
and this naturally seemed, after recent experiences, to be 
the most menacing to Britain. The second was the still 
acute jealousy of Austria and T’lussia, and their com- 
petition for the leadership of Genuemy ; they had been at 
war in 1778 and 1779 ; they were constantly fighting a 
diplomatic battle ; and though the old rivals had died, 
Maria Theresa in 1780 and Frederick the Great in 1786, the 
mutual hostility of their successors was never more than 
veiled. The third factor was the rapid and alarming grow th 
of the power of Russia under Catherine the Great, who 
dominated Poland, and seemed likely to overthrow and 
conquer the Turkish Empire. With all these three factors 
Pitt made some attempt to deal ; he dealt with none of them 
very successfully. 

He came in conflict with France o\cr the question of 
Holland, where a republican party was tiying to overthrow 
the house of Orange, with the moral support of France. 
Instead of insisting that the Dutch must settle their own 
problems of government, Pitt joined hands wdth Prussia 
to re-estabhbh the Orange party ; and in the end a Triple 
Alliance of Britain, Prussia, and Holland was formed (1788), 
This was regarded as a gieat diplomatic victory, because it 
was supposed to give Britain support and security against 
the French danger. In fact it taught the republicans of 
Holland to regard Britain as their enemy and France as 
their friend, and this had its influence during the coming 
wars. There was a conflict also with Spain when in 1789 
Spain expelled a British settlement from Nootka Sound 
(Vancouver Island). War seemed near ; the fleet was 
mobilised ; and Spain appealed to France for aid. But 

Vm TT 
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France was already in the throes of revolution, and could 
do nothing. Noo&a Sound (which meant the Northern 
Pacific coast of America) remained British. 

In 1790 the long-standing rivalry of Austria and Prussia 
threatened to break out in a violent war. The impatient 
reforming zeal of the Emperor Joseph ii. had brought about 
such unrest in his dominions Aat there seemed to be real 
danger of the BCabsburg power breaking up. Belgium was 
in open revolt, and had declared a republic ; there was a 
widespread revolt in Hungary ; and meanwhile a war, 
carried on in alliance with Russia, was raging against the 
Turks. Prussia was anxious to use this opportunity to 
attack Austria, and she hoped to draw in Britain under the 
Triple Alliance. Pitt refused to take part in this design, 
and helped in the restoration of amicable relations between 
the two German powers, which was later to make possible 
their combined attack on France. But his refusal to join 
with Prussia reduced the vaunted Triple AlUance to a 
nullity. 

The third problem of the period was the inability of the 
Turks to resist Catherine of Russia, whose generals were 
winning startling victories ; there seemed to be a possibility 
that the Turkish power would collapse, and that Russia 
would reach Constantinople. This seemed to Pitt a grave 
danger ; and he even went so far as to issue an ultimatum 
I to Catherine. But the ultimatum was contemptuously dis- 
■, regarded ; and Pitt had to accept the slight before the eyes 
'of Europe. The importance of the episode was not only 
'.that it undermined British influence in Europe at a critical 
moment on the eve of the revolutionary war, but still more 
that it marked the beginning of the hostiUty to Russia 
which was, with few and brief intervals, to have a dominating 
influence in British policy for a century to come. The 
debates in the House of Commons on this question had a 
startlingly modem air ; they might almost have been spoken 
a century later, in the duel between Disraeli and Gladstone. 
Pitt, the founder of the new Toryism, like his distant 
successor, laid stress on the necessity of protecting the 
‘ integrity of the Turkish Empire ' ; Burke and Fox almost 
anticipated the language of Gladstone in their protests 
against using the power of Britain to bolster up the tyranny 
of the Turk over Christian peoples, and against the folly of 
unreasoning dread of Russia. 

It was ^us with the discredit of a rather humiliating 
failure that Pitt turned to deal with the tenible problem of 
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rampant Revolution. His nine years of peaceful power had 
been an unconscious preparation for this ordeal. And if it is 
impossible to feel an unalloyed admiration for the work of 
these nine years, at least it must be recognised that it had 
helped to heal the wounds of the last conflict, and restored 
the Commonwealth in strength. 

[Lecky, Htsiory of hngland tn the i8th Centutv, Robertson, 
England under the Hanoverians ; Fit^maunce, Life of Shelburne ; 
Hammond, Life of Fox , Holland Rose, William PtU and National 
Revival', Cambridge History of Biiltsh Foreign Policy, Veitch, 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform , Burke, Speech on Economical 
Reform.'^ 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BEGINNING OF ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 
IN BRITAIN 

Important as were the new political movements which we 
have been surveying, they were not so vital in their ultimate 
significance as a series of economic ilevelopments which were 
concurrently taking place, almost silently, in Britain. 
Economic society was beginning to undergo a transformation 
which, starting in Britain, was in the not distant future to 
modify profoundly the social and political structure of the 
whole Western World, and to give birth to the complex 
problems which engrossed men’s attention throughout the 
nineteenth centuty, and arc still engrossing it to-day. The 
changes of the period affected both agriculture and manu- 
facturing industry. 

§ I. Agricultural Progress and Enclosures. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century British 
agriculture was less advanced tlian that of some other 
countries. It still clung to traditional methods, because 
these were sufficient to provide an adequate and even a 
generous sustenance for the population, which grew veiy 
slowly : the population of England and W'ales was only 
about 5,000,000 in 1700, ;md had not risen to more than 
6,000,000 by 1750. But during the first half of the century 
a series of agricultural reformers introduced new and more 
scientific methods, which promised a rapid increase of 
production, if only they could be generally applied. Jethro 
Tull, a gentleman fanner of Berkshire, studied the con- 
ditions favourable to plant-life, and invented new modes of 
drilling and hoeing. Lord Townshend, a Norfolk land- 
owner, worked on the rotation of crops, and showed how a 
crop of turnips restored the land after a wheat crop, besides 
providing winter-feed for cattle. Robert Bakewell, a 
Leicestershire farmer, brought about great improvements in 
the breed of sheep and cattle. And the example of these 
118 
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and other pioneers made scientific fanning a fashionable 
hobby during the second half of the century. It was at once 
interesting, profitable and patriotic. The King himself was 
a keen farmer ; and rich magnates like the Duke of Bedford 
and Thomas Coke of HoUdiam {later Earl of Leicester) 
threw themselves into the work with immense enthusiasm 
and admirable results. A school of agricultural writers, 
among whom the vivid and eager Arthur Young was the 
most distinguished, helped to spread the gospel of scientific 
farming ; and the arts of husbandry advanced more rapidly 
than ever before. Indeed, in this field Britain took the lead 
of the world. 

But the zeal of the agricultural reformer's was everywhere 
checked by one great obstacle — the old-fashioned system of 
open-field cultivation, whicli still persisted over more than 
half of England. Under this system the larrds of a township 
were divided into great arable fields, cultivated according 
to a fixed rotation, wherein many large or small holders 
held a number of scattered strips ; while beyond the arable 
fields stretched an expanse of imcultivatcd waste, oir which 
all enjoyed fixed rights of pasture. No one was free to 
cultivate his own land as he tlrought fit ; all had to follow 
the same practice ; and a great deal of good land was com- 
pulsorily left unused, either as fallow or as waste. 

In theory, of course, there was no reason why a township 
as a whole should not introduce a new rotation, or fresh 
crops, or improved methods of tillage. In practice it w'as 
almost impossible to bring about such a change, because 
everybody had to agree ; and if it was tried, one obstinate 
man might ruin everything by insisting upon turning his 
cattle among the growing com in a field which by custom 
ought to be fallow. Lord North tried to get over this 
difficulty by an Act (1773) empowt'iiug a majority to make 
such changes, but it was of no avail. The only remedy was 
to sweep away the old system by enclosing the lands — that 
is, by giving to each holder a solid block equal to his total 
holding, and letting him do w'hat he liked with it. All the 
agricultural reformers were enthusiasts for enclosure both 
of arable fields and of waste lands. They w'ere so keen that 
they failed to realise one virtue wffiich the old system had 
possessed ; if it penalised enterprise, it encouraged the 
com mun ity-spirit and protected the small man. 

Enclosures had been going on quietly for centuries, both 
enclosures of the arable fields and enclosures of the waste. 
But they could only be effected by agreement, which it 
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was often impossible to get. The eighteenth century, in its 
zeal, adopted another method : enclosure by private Act 
of Parliament, which overcame all difficulties. During 
the reign of George in. Enclosure Acts were introduced by 
scores in every parliamentary session, and they were passed 
as a matter of course, practically without discussion, 
because everybody believed that every enclosure of a town- 
ship meant an increase of the country’s prosperity. And, 
broadly speaking, this was true. As the movement pro- 
gressed the produce of English soil increased very rapidly, 
and with it grew the power of the country to maintain a 
large and industrious population. 

But the small man suffered by the change. As Enclosure 
Acts were nearly always promoted by the large proprietors, 
the small holders did not always get fair treatment. Even if 
they did, a little patch of land in full property could not be a 
real equivalent for the right of pasture on the waste. The cost 
of fencing the new holdings was often ruinous. And as the • 
small man never had enough capital to be able to employ the 
new scientific methods, even if he understood them, he was 
apt to be beaten by the competition of his richer neighbours. 
The result was that he commonly had to sell his land to the 
big man, who was always ready to buy ; and then he 
dropped inevitably into the ranks of the landless labourers, 
worlrag for a wage, or drifted into some town to work at a 
trade. This process was the inevitable consequence of 
enclosure. But it only took place gradually, and was not 
yet very marked during this period. Even at the end of the 
century, though thousands of Enclosure Acts had been passed, 
half of the townships of England were still unenclosed. 

Thus an agricultural development which in itself was sound 
and healthy was bringing about great social changes. The 
big landowners were adding field to field ; the small holders 
were slowly disappearing. English rural society was ceasing 
to be the homogeneous society, without sharp cleavages 
between class and class, which in the main it had still 
been in the middle of the century ; ^ a gulf was gradually 
opening between a mass of landless labourers on the one 
hand, and on the other a small group of great landowners 
and a class of capitalist farmers. This gulf was to become '« 
very apparent during the next generation. And this meant 
that the landowning magnates were ceasing to be the natural i 
leaders of a homogeneous society ; and the justification for 
their political predominance was diminishing 
* Vol. I. pp. 784 a. 
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§ 2. The Beginning of the Industrial Revolution. 

Meanwhile a still more important change was coming 
about in some spheres of manufacturing industry. New 
mechanical devices were being applied to the processes of 
manufacture. The change was most notable in the cotton 
industry of Lancashire, which had hitherto been one of the 
less important of English counties, but was now about to 
enter upon its career as the gieatest industrial centre of 
England. Lancashire had not yet leaint how to make pure 
cotton goods ; because hei spinners could not spin a suffi- 
ciently firm thread from the brittle fibre of cotton to make the 
warp of a durable cloth, and the nimble-fingered Indians still 
controlled the world’s maikets in fine cotton goods. But 
Lancashire had long made mixed stufts in which a cotton 
weft was woven upon a linen or woollen warp. These goods 
were especially used in the tropical trade, for the tropics 
did not want woollens ; and the predominance of Liverpool 
in the traffic of the West Indies and West Africa was largely 
due to the near neighbourhood of this Lancashire industry. 
But the tropical trade had gror^m so rapidly that it was over- 
taking the productive power of Lancashire. Lancashire’s 
greatest need was for an increase of cotton yarn. It took 
five spinners to keep one weaver at work ; and this difficulty 
was felt far more in the cotton trade than in the woollen 
trade, because cotton could not be spun, as wool was, in 
almost every rural cottage. The difficulty was overcome 
by a series of inventions, al l due t o Lan cashire men. James 
Hargreaves, a Blackburn blacksmith, invented aborrt 1764 
the ‘ spinning-jenny,' which enabled one man or woman to 
attend to a large number of spmdles at once ; but the yam 
which it produced was too soft to form a warp. Richard 
Arkwright, a Bolton baiber, patented in 1769 the ‘ water- 
frame,’ which spun (by means of rollers worked by horse- 
power or water-power) a hard and firm yam which could 
be used as a warp. And Samuel Crompton, a Bolton spinner, 
invented in 1779 a cross between the spinning-] enny and the 
water-frame which was called the ' mule,’ and which pro- 
duced a yam firm enough to be used as a warp, and fine 
enough to be woven into the most delicate fabrics. 

The results of these inventions were that Lancashire began 
to produce fine stuffs of pure cotton which beat the Indian 
products ; and that the weavers obtained a supply of yam 
so abundant and so cheap that they were kept fully at 
work, at greatly increased wages. With its new machines 
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Lancashire could now pay higher wages, yield immense 
profits to the organisers of the industry, and still produce 
cotton stuffs more abundantly and more cheaply than they 
tCOuld be got anywhere else in the world. The import of 
’raw cotton increased fourfold in the fifteen years from 1775 
to 1790 ; and the foreign trade of Britain received a stimulus 
which in itself more than balanced the economic losses 
caused by the American War. 

The new inventions brought about a great change in the 
organisation of the spinning side of the cotton industry. The 
machines were costly, and they could be most economically 
worked in groups, especially when water-power began to be 
employed. Hence home-spimiing rapidly died out ; and 
factories, owned and worked by substantial capitalists, 
sprang up in the valleys where water-power was available, 
while beside them mushroom townlets came into being. The 
workers in these factories were at first paid very fair wages. 
But their position had changed. In some ways they were 
better off ; but they were no longer their own masters, 
working at their own homes ; they were ‘ hands,’ cogs in a 
machine. Moreover, much of the work of machine-tending 
was quite unskilled. It could be done by quite young 
children ; and the enormity of child-labour in factories 
came into being. 

These new methods of organisation were but beginning in 
our period. They had almost completely captured the 
spinning branch of the cotton industry ; they were gradually 
being introduced into the spinning of wool. But they had 
not ^ected the weaving side of the textile trades, save that 
the weavers were no longer short of yam, and were enjoying 
great prosperity. The weavers’ turn was soon to come ; in 
1785 Edmund Cartwright, brother of the parliamentary 
reformer, invented the power-loom, which promised to bring 
weaving also under the system of large-scale production in 
factories. But more than a decade passed before the power- 
loom began to be at all widely used. TiU then, the golden 
age of the hand-loom weavers continued. 

The same years which saw the invention of these textile 
machines saw also a great advance in the steam-engine, 
which was soon to be employed for working them. Pumping 
engines, worked by steam, had been invented by Savory 
and Newcomen at the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; but the Newcomen 
engine was cumbrous, wasteful, and expensive. In 1764 a 
man of real scientific genius, James Watt of Glasgow, turned 
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his attention to this problem, and so transformed the steam- 
engine that it could be used for many purposes. From 
1768 the works of Boulton and Watt at Birmingham were 
supplying on an increasing scale the engines which Watt 
went on persistently improving. A new and immeasurable 
power, which was to be the most potent instrument in the 
shaping of a new civilisation, had Ix en placed at the service 
of man. Before the French Revolution, indeed. Watt’s 
engines had not begun to be used for any purpose other than 
the pumping of mines. But they wi're transforming the 
conditions of the mining industry, and (tabling it to take 
advantage of the opportunities aflorck d by other inventions 
of these remarkable years. 

The British iron indu-itries had long bi-in prosperous. 
But they were being handicapped by the exhaustion of the 
woods whence the charcoal nece.ss.iry lor smelting the iron 
was drawn, for no alternative to charcoal had yet been dis- 
covered for smelting ; and it was only by importing iron 
from Spain and Sweden that the iron manufactures were 
kept going. In 1760, however, a new method of smelting 
iron with coal was for the first time successfully applied at 
the Carron works in Scotland. This discovery gave a new 
lease of life to the British iron-liilds. It very greatly 
cheapened the production of iron : the first iron bridge, 
for example, was built in 1770, across the Severn. And it 
made available for industrial purposes the enormous wealth 
of the British coal-fields, hitlierto used almost solely for 
domestic fires. Coal, as the fuel for the steam-engine, 
and as the foimdation of the rapidly expanding iron in- 
dustries, quickly became the main pillar of a new industrial 
order. The age of coal, ol iron and of steam had begun ; 
and these forces were to tKmslorm the conditions of human 
life. At a stroke these discoveru’s imdtiphcd many fold the 
potential wealth of Britain, her power of maintaining an 
increased population, and the services she could render to 
the world. 

Other inventions contributed. Cort of Gosport invented 
methods of rolling and ‘ puddling ’ ; Huntsman of Sheffield 
found the means of casting hard steel ; the catalogue of 
inventions is endless, and intelligible only to experts. Nor 
were they limited to the major industries, the textiles and 
iron and steel. This was a period of very rapid progress in 
the art of pottery ; and new processes, due to many in- 
ventive brains, among whom the greatest was Josiah 
Wedgwood, produced work distinguished by artistic beauty 
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as well as technical skill. St^prdshire became the centre 
of the greatest pottery industry in the world. 

§ 3. The Improvement of Communications. 

The new powers of wealth-production with which all 
these inventions endowed the British people could not be 
utilised to the full without a great improvement in the means 
of commrmication. For co^ and raw materials had to be 
moved about the country on a large scale, the spirmers' yam 
had to be transferred from the factory to the weavers’ 
homes, the machines themselves had to transported, the 
armies of work-people coming into the new industries had to 
be enabled to travel easily, the food-supplies of the new 
towns had to be brought in. New problems of transport 
arose : transport had become the key of progressive industry. 

In this first generation of the new era, attention was still 
concentrated upon the most ancient methods of transport, 
the road and the waterway. When the period opened 
Britain was in both of these far behind her chief European 
rivals, France and Holland. Her roads were inconceivably 
badly kept, so that travelling was excessively slow, toilsome, 
and costly ; and the transport of goods had to be carried 
on chiefly by packhorses, which could not possibly meet the 
new demands. Britain was poor in natural waterways, 
especially in the regions of the Midlands and the North 
where the new industries found their chief centres ; and, 
apart from a few projects for deepening sheiUow streams, 
carried out in the first half of the eighteenth centmy, she had 
done nothing to make good her deficiencies. 

The badness of the roads was mainly due to the fact that 
they were \mder the management of local authorities, which 
shrank from levying rates. Improvements began with the 
creation of turnpike trusts, which were authorised to levy 
tolls from the users of the roads which they maintained. 
There was a great deal of activity along these lines during 
this period : no less than 450 Acts of Parliament relating 
to public roads were passed during the first fourteen years of 
George in.'s reign. But it was not until the next generation 
that the great engineers, Telford, Macadam and others, 
endowed Britain with' the best roads in the world. 

It was by means of waterways that this generation mainly 
met its transport problem ; and here its activity was 
remarkable. In 1759 the D^e of Bridgewater engaged an 
able, uneducated pioneer, BrindMy> ^ ^ign a caned from 
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his collieries at Worsley to Manchester. This was the first 
artificial canal in Britain. It was successful from the first, 
and was soon extended to the Mersey at Runcorn. How 
greatly this enterprise contributed to the prosperity of 
Lancashire (which depended on the import of raw cotton 
from Liverpool, and the distribution of the finished product 
by way of Liverpool) may be illustrated by a single figure. 
It had cost 40s. a ton to transport goods from Manchester 
to Liverpool by road. Even in the early days it cost 6s. a 
ton by tile Bridgewater Canal. 

The success of the Bridgewater Canal led to an immense 
expenditure of energy in the construction of ‘ inland 
navigations ’ ; and gangs of ' navigators ’ or ‘ navvies ' 
became for the first time a common feature in England. 
Within the next fifty years 2600 miles of canals were con- 
structed in England, and some of the biggest projects had 
been carried out before the French Revolution began. In 
particular such waterways as the Leeds and Liverpool and 
the Mersey and Calder Canals opened up the industrial area 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire coal-fields, whose develop- 
ment had been checked by the hUly character of the country 
and the absence of good roads and navigable rivers. Thus 
alone were rendered possible the rapid concentration of a 
new population in regions that had hitherto been among 
the most backward in England, and the extraordinary 
shifting of the main centres of wealth and population which 
was one of the outstanding features of the next generation. 

It was not merely an economic change that was thus 
beginning ; it was a social revolution. The old, settled, 
stable order which we described ^ as existing in Britain in the 
middle of the eighteenth century was being wholly trans- 
formed. The most momentous change in the conditions of 
human life which history records was fairly afoot ; and 
Britain was the country of its origin. But the full signific- 
ance of this change was as yet quite unrealised. Securely 
enthroned, the old governing classes were wholly blind to the 
forces that were at work beneath their feet, undermining the 
very foundations of their power, and making it inevitable 
that sooner or later the political system should be readjusted 
to accord with the change in the social order. It wiU be a 
large part of our business, in later Books, to observe the 
development of this mighty and silent upheaval. 

In the meantime, one comment may be permitted. After 
the disasters of tiie American War there were many who 
‘ Voi. I. pp. 78* a. 
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believed that the days of British greatness were over. What 
an answer to these vain and shallow prognostications was 
afforded by the boundless energy and inventiveness which 
were reveiled in the activities we have just summarised 1 
The days of British greatness were not over : they were 
about to begin. 

[Cimaingham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce ; Man- 
toux, Rivolution Industrielle en Angleterre ; Prothero, English 
Farming, Past and Present ; Goimer, Common Land and Indosure ; 
Slater, English Peasantry and Enclosures ; Hasbach, History of the 
English Agricultural Labourer ; Daniels, Early History of the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Industry. ^ 



CHAPTER X 

THE MOVEMENT OF IDEAS 
§ I. Literary Activity. 

It was not only in the field of industry that this age saw the 
development of new and fertile ideas. Not less important 
was the activity of the period in all those intellectual pur- 
suits which lead to a better understanding of man’s life and 
of the problems of social organisation. 

It was a period of fruitful energy in all the creative arts. 
In painting it saw the beginning of the great English period, 
with Reynolds’, Gainsborough’s, and Romney’s lovely 
renderings of the grace and beauty of English aristocracy, 
and with Hogarth’s rich realism in the portrayal of humbler 
forms of English life. It was the greatest age of the English 
theatre, next to that of Shakespeare ; for David Garrick 
and Sarah Siddons were raising the art of acting to its 
highest level, and Sheridan and Goldsmith were recreating 
English comedy. In poetry it saw the dawning of a new 
and great era ; the grave beauty of Gray struck a deeper 
note than the first half of the century had known ; Cowper, 
Crabbe and Goldsmith were suffusing with the glow of 
poetry the life of common men ; the ' enthusiasm of 
humanity ’ was taking English poetry into its service. 

Perhaps the chief literary distinction of the age was its 
richness in the Novel, that intimate and adaptable com- 
mentary on human life which, more easily than any other 
literary form, can give to its readers an imaginative realisa- 
tion of the modes of life, the difficulties, the moral strength 
and weakness, of their fellows. If a sympathetic under- 
standing of conditions beyond our own experience is the 
foundation of a healthy social life, then surely the inventors 
and practitioners of this mode of picturing human life 
rendered a real service not only to letters but to politics. 

The Novel was, in effect, almost invented by the English 
writers of the generation preceding and the generation 
succeeding the accession of George in. The work of 
Richardson and Fielding belongs to the first part of this 
period ; the work of Steme and of Smollett falls on both 
sides of the line ; the work of Qol^mith and the best work 
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of Fgnny Dumey were done in the generation preceding the 
French Revolution. The great series of imaginative, and 
for the most part tender and kindly, pictures of the life of 
ordinary men, which included Pamela, Tom Jones and 
Tristram Shandy, Humphry Clinker, The Vicar of Wakefield 
and Evelina, not only added a new glory to English litera- 
ture, they led their readers to think more humanely and 
more S5mipathetically of their fellows. It would have been 
a strange thing if a generation which read with delight these 
pictures of the life of their own people had not shown an 
increased humanity in their social life, and a growing desire 
to remove the obstacles to good will and happiness. The 
hmnanitarian spirit which was one of the glories of this age 
assuredly drew no small part of its inspiration from the 
atmosphere of kindliness which the great novelists diffused. 

§ 2. Adam Smith, Bentham, and Gibbon. 

Of equal value with the great imagmative woiks of the 
time, and of more immediate significance for our study of 
the growth of organised human fellowship in the British 
Commonwealth, were the remarkable studies of the working 
of human society which illustrated this period. By a 
strange coincidence the year 1776 — the year of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence — saw the publication of 
three great books, each, in its own sphere, of epoch-marking 
significance : Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Jeremy 
iBentham’s Fragment on Government, and the first volume of 
Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Adam Smith has been called the ‘ founder of political 
economy.’ This does not mean that all, or even most, of 
his ideas were original. He drew much upon his pre- 
decessors who had been at work for a century past, and 
especially upon the French group of economic Ibinkeis who 
were known as the ' Ph5^iocrats.’ But he drew together 
the scattered and piecemeal speculations of his predecessors, 
added much of his own, and constructed a coherent and 
systematic view of the working of society in its economic 
aspect which definitely formed a new starting-point for all 
inquiry in this field. The most striking aspect of his 
doctrine was the principle, which he supported with very 
cogent argument, that national prosperity is best served 
when the operation of private enterprise, and the working 
of natural economic forces, are least interfered with by 
Government. It was a conclusion which seemed especially 
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convincing to a generation in which private enterprise was 
producing the results we have surveyed in the last chapter. 
One consequence of Adam Smith’s teaching was to be, in 
course of time, of especial importance in influencing the 
relations between Britain and other countries, and also 
between the homeland and other members of the Common- 
wealth. Smith cogently refuted the long-accepted view 
that one nation could only thrive in trade at the expense 
of others, and that, therefore, national policy should aim at 
inflicting the majfimum damage upon trading rivals. That 
had been the dominating idea of Whig trade policy. Smith 
urged the contrary view — that the more widely prosperity 
is diffused, the better it is for all nations ; that tra ding 
exchange is beneficial to both sides ; and that therefore a 
wise policy wiU, so far as possible, cast down barriers and 
permit trade to move freely in its natural channels, between 
nations as well as within their limits. These were revolu- 
tionary ideas. They were inconsistent with the continued 
maintenance of an exclusive trade policy in the government 
of colonies, which had been the accepted principle of the 
British Commonwealth ever since 1660 ; and they therefore 
prepared the way for the creation of a new colonial S5^tem, 
the character of which was to be due far more to the 
teachings of Adam Smith than to the lessons learnt from the 
American struggle. 

Jeremy Bentham’s Fragment on Government does not, in 
itself, deserve to rimk with The Wealth of Nations. But it 
was the first clear exposition of the thought of its author, 
which was to be developed in a long series of writings, often 
crabbed and obseme. Bentham’s political theories were 
to have a deep and practical influence, and we shall see more 
of them in a later chapter.^ He was the founder of the 
' utilitarian ’ school of philosophy, and the inspirer of the 
' philosophic radicals ’ of the early nineteenth century, 
whose ideas for two generations deeply affected the policy 
of British governments. He was the first political thinker 
to get cleanly away from the idea of a ' social contract,’ and 
the abstract and quasi-legal rights which were supposed to 
be derived from the contract. With aU the barren argu- 
ments as to what ‘ rights ’ men had in a ' state of nature,’ and 
how far they lost them or qualified them when they passed 
under the ‘ social contract,’ Bentham had no patience at 
all ; and in this respect he was the scornful critic of Rousseau 
and the revolutionary thinkers. But he was himself as 
* See below. Book ix. chap. ii. p. 320. 
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revolutionary as any of them. For Bentham the one 
supreme fact was that all men desire happiness, and that 
this desire is ultimately the motive of all their actions — a 
disputable conclusion. The creation of happiness must 
therefore be the purpose for which men set up States ; and 
the aim which every State ought to set before itself must be 
' the greatest happiness of the greatest number.' This 
famous phrase, which swept away all theories of abstract 
rights, adl claims to enjoy privileges of class and sect, all 
traditional obligations, if they did not Contribute to the 
one supreme end, was to have a very potent influence in the 
coming time. It made its first appearance in the Fragment 
on Government, though its implications were not to be 
worked out until later. But the queer, shy, pedantic 
philosopher was busily engaged during the years following 
1776 upon the bold attempt to work out a whole system of 
law and government on the basis of his formula. Few read 
his works ; but some of those who did became powerful 
advocates of a sweeping transformation of society. 

Bentham’s greatest weakness was that he spun his theories 
in the air, without much relation to facts. Like most of his 
predecessors in the realm of political philosophy, he never 
leamt to think of human societies as the result of evolution, 
or realised to how great an extent men's thoughts, and their 
relations with one another, are determined by the character 
of the community in which they live, by the modes of life 
which they have inherited from the past, and to which they 
cling just because they are used to them. The true correc- 
tive to bald and abstract thinking like Bentham’s or like 
Rousseau’s is to be foimd in historical studies ; and this 
generation produced, in Gibbon, one of the few supreme 
historians, the real founder of modem historical science. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall is (apart from the Greek and 
Latin historians) the one great historical work written before 
the nineteenth century which is still ahve, still a real factor 
in shaping men’s thoughts ; and there are few historical 
books of the nineteenth century as secure of a long future 
life. The reason for this is not to be found solely in its rich 
and brocaded style, nor in the wide learning on which it was 
based, but mainly in the majestic perspective which it gives 
of the growth, the gradual transformation, and the decay 
of a great human society. Gibbon makes his reader feel 
the innumerable factors that have contributed to this 
mighty process ; how ideas and theories have arisen, exer- 
cised their influence, and been forgotten ; how modes of 
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life and modes of thought have insensibly undergone pro- 
found changes ; and yet how, in all ages, the life of the 
individual has been shaped and moulded by the character 
of the society of which he is a member. It is difficult for 
the thoughtful reader of such a story to think of a human 
society as something that can be fixed in a final form 
accor^ng to the limited and fragile theories of thinkers 
whose own very thoughts are shaped by the past and the 
present of the society in which they live That is the great 
contribution of historical studies, worthily pursued, to 
sound thinking on political questions ; and this corrective 
was never more powerfully given than by Gibbon, nor was it 
ever more needed than by an age which was full of theories 
and plans for the reconstruction of human society according 
to predetermined patterns woven from the brain-stuff of 
philosophers. 

The historical way of thinking was to be one of the 
moulding factors in the development of human affairs during 
the nineteenth century. It had already one great exponent 
in British politics during these years, in Edmund Burke, the 
deepest mind that has ever devoted itself to politics in the 
British Commonwealth, The richness and depth of Burke's 
thought were indeed mainly due to his ever-present sense of 
the immense influence exercised by the past in the moulding 
of the future, his conviction of the folly of acting as if there 
were no past, as if men could start de novo in the organisation 
of their concerns, and his deep belief that every human 
society is a living and growing thing, not a mere artificial 
mechanism. But Burke had already illustrated, in his 
attitude towards parliamentary refonii, and was to illus- 
trate more fully in his attitude towards the French 
Revolution, the danger of an exaggerated reverence for the 
past. The danger of allowing the past to be a mere incubus 
upon one’s mind is as great as the danger of disregarding it. 

§ 3. Tlie Religious Revival. 

Alongside of this serious work in the realms of political 
and economic thought, there went a religious revival. Both 
the Church of England and the Nonconformist Churches felt 
a new breath of life ; and what is known as the ‘ Evangelical ' 
Movement became very powerful, influencing not only the « 
actual work of the Churches, but the whole tone of large 
sections of society, and producing definite and significant 
political results. The stimulus of the Evangelical Movement 
came, no doubt, largely from the Wesleys. But it was in 
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some ways definitely disting^hed from the ^sleyan 
movement. For one thing, its theology wasy^alvinist, 
which Wesley’s never was. It was, in truth, largely a 
revival of the dormant Puritanism of England , a return to 
the conce^ons of the seventeenth century. The move- 
ment obtained a very strong hold upon the middle classes, 
those classes which were playing the main part in the 
industrial transformation. But it had great influence upon 
the upper classes also ; the Kmg himself was a sincerely 
religious man, as were many (of the secondary figures at 
any rate) among the political leaders of the time. 

The Evangelicals laid especial stress upon personal 
salvation, and upon the immediate responsibility of every 
individual soul to its Maker ; and this individualist char- 
acter of their religious teaching was in accord with the 
political and economic tendencic.-> of the time. They cared 
little about the Church as such, its ordinances and its 
common life. They gave much thought and labour to 
spreading religious teaching among the masses of the people. 
But although the equality of all human souls in the sight 
of God was^ essential article of their creed, they were by 
no means mmocrats ; and though they were philanthropists, 
few among them thought it their business to take political 
action for the relief of the growing evils from which the 
masses of men were suffering. Their message to the poor was 
too much limited to the preaching of contentment with the 
lot which God had assigned to them. Let a man be assured 
of his personal salvation, and he could console himself for 
the sufferings of this life by the prospect of bliss in the next. 

For all that, the Evangelicab, though their view of life 
was often limited and uninspiring, did much for the eleva- 
tion of their countrymen. They diffused widely a sense of 
/^rsonal responsibility for the right use of life ; they had a 
high if rather narrow sense of duty ; they brought back a 
genuine religious emotion, a care for things beyond self, into 
the life of their generation ; and the h5unns which they 
composed in very large numbers became an inspiration for 
generations to come to many thousands of British folk. 
The poems of this kind composed by the gentle Cowper and 
by his friend Newton, ex-slave-trader turned parson, became 
part of the heritage of the British peoples. Moreover, the 
religious revival of the age gave an immense stimulus to the 
humanitarian and philanthropic activities which were one 
of the glories of the age, and which contributed in no small 
degree to transform the character of the British Common- 
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i^vealth. The spirit of men like William Wilberforce, 
Zachary Macaulay, John Howard and Robert Raikes was 
a real enrichment of the society to which they belonged. 

Because the Evangelical Movement was essentially a 
'revival of Puritanism, it broughl about a softening of the 
bitterness between Anglicans and Nonconformists. This 
in part contributed to the first step towards a relaxation of 
the disabilities still imposed upon Nonconformists, which 
was taken when in 1779 an Act was passed excusing Non- 
conformist ministers from subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. That was not a great step, but it was something. 
And the growing spirit of tolerance extended even to the 
Roman Cathohes, the laws against them being seldom 
enforced. We have seen the growth of this tolerance in 
Ireland, and the happy effects which it there produced. 
In 1778 an Act was passed allowing Roman priests to 
exercise their office in England, and a corresponding measure 
was proposed for Scotland. But fanaticism was not yet 
dead. Riots in Edinburgh and elsewhere in Scotland 
frightened the (jovemment, and the Scottish Bill Wcis with- 
drawn. This led to an outbreak of tumult in London also 
(1780). A monster petition for the repeal of the English 
Act was presented by Lord George Gordon, backed by a 
vast ‘ No Popery ’ procession, which behaved so insolently 
that the miUtary had to be called out to protect Parliament. 
The mob took to burning Catholic chapels. Then the 
submerged underworld of London seethed up, and for five 
days the greater part of the city was in their hands. Only 
the courage of the King put a stop to the disgraceful orgy, 
and it was not until over 300 rioters had been killed that 
order was restored. 


§ 4. The Growth oj Humanitarian Activity. 

The Gordon Riots showed that toleration is a plant of 
slow growth. But, what was even more important, they 
brought home to the minds of comfortable and well-to-do 
people a vivid glimpse of the terrible underworld upon which 
their civilisation imeasily rested : a glimpse of misery and 
ignorance as the sources of brutality. And this revelation 
(which was reinforced by similar riots, provoked by the 
distresses of the American War, in other towns) contributed 
very powerfully to that remarkable outburst of philanthropic 
and humanitarian activity which began in this period, and 
which was to be one of the main factors in the making of a 
new Commonwealth. 
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Organised charitable work, indeed, on any large scale, 
began during this period ; though, as we have seen,* there 
had been some movements in this direction in the first half 
of the century. Hospitals and dispensaries, supported by 
private baievolence, sprang up in every part of the country. 
All the Churches undertook charitable activities of various 
kinds as part of their duty, and it was the steady insistence 
of the Churches that kept the movement active and growing. 
There were three aspects of the humanitarian movement 
that deserve special note. 

The first of these was the reform of the prison system, 
which wfts inconceivably cruel and harmful. This was the 
work mainly of one man, John Howard. Being appointed 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1773, he made it his business 
to examine the prisons vmder his jurisdiction, and was so 
shocked by what he saw that he proceeded to visit all the 
prisons of England and of almost every country in Europe. 
His whole life, till his death in 1790, was devoted to this cause ; 
and his books, and other methods of advocacy, did much to 
awaken the public conscience. It is a striking evidence of 
the temper of the period that Lord North’s Parliament 
very promptly took action to remove the worst of the evils 
which he had described, and accepted his guidance in the 
creation of a more humane and enlightened system. There 
have been few more selfless or beneficent lives than that of 
John Howard ; and his beneficence extended far beyond 
his own country, covering the whole of Europe. 

The provision of education for the children of the poor was 
the second distinctive feature of this generation’s philan- 
thropic work. Here the leadership fell to Robert Raikes, a 
Gloucester newspaper proprietor, who in 1780 started a 
school on Sunday — ^the only free day — for children engaged 
in industry, and used all the influence he could wield to get 
the new idea adopted elsewhere. It was taken up very 
rapidly by all the Churches, and the conduct of Sunday 
Schools for children and adults (which were not concen- 
trated upon religious teaching, but meunly instructed their 
pupils in reading and writing) became an almost essential 
part of the work of every Church, Anglican, Nonconformist 
or Roman Catholic. Within a few years some of the 
Churches began to open schools on week-da}^ also, and 
during nearly a century the provision of elementary educa- 
tion mainly fell to the religious bodies. If a sutetantial 
proportion of the English people were able to read and 

* VoL I. p. 704. 
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write, and therefore to follow with int('lligeuce great 
political events, during the nineteenth century, the credit 
mainly belongs to the combined religious and philanthropic 
movement which began in the generation preceding the 
French Revolution. 

The third great philanthropic movement of this era was 
the movement for the abohtion of the slave-trade. This 
was indeed a heroic adventure. For it must be remembered 
that the slave-trade formed an essential element in the most 
lucrative of all the branches of oversea commerce,* and that 
while every European country had been eager to share in it, 
Britain had been proud of her success in acquiring the lion’s 
share of the trade. To persuade the nation to abandon in 
cold blood so vast a soun e of profit, which hitherto had been 
imiversally regarded as legitimate, w as no easy undertaking. 
There can be no clearer indication oi the change in the 
moral outlook of the British people which the religious 
revival had brought than the fact that such a movement 
should have been started at all. It began in 1787 with the 
foundation of a Society for the Abolition of the Slave-trade, 
whose members were mainly Evangelicals and Quakers. 
Their accepted leader was William Wilberforce, already 
active in many good woiks. It took them twenty years 
of untiring propaganda to win their way. But twenty years 
was not a very long time for so great an end ; especially 
as these years wen* mostly tilled by the effort and strain 
of a gigantic war. The nation which could produce such 
a movement, and, still more, the nation which could be 
converted by it to a measure w'hich apparently involved 
an immense sacrifice at a time of great strain, was obviously 
not a nation wholly given over to material ends. 

The beginning of the attack on the slave-trade marks the 
emergence of a new attitude towards backward peoples, a 
new sense of responsibility lor their welfare ; and the birth 
and growth of ^is attitude oi mind were among the facts 
which were to affect the character of the new overseas 
empire that was, with amazing rapidity, to be created in 
place of that which had just been lost. 

[Ellon, Suruev of English l.iieratufe, 1760 , Leslie Stephen, 

English Thought iv the Eighteenth Lenlury, and The English Utth- 
tanans (vol. i., Bentham) ; b. and R Wilbcrlorce, Life of W. Wtlber- 
force: I..ecky, History of England in the iSth Century, Mathieson, 
England in Transition, ifSg-iSjz ] 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SECOND BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

In the long history of the British Commonwealth there are 
few things more impressive than the promptitude with 
which, immediately after the tragic deruption of the 
older Commonwealth in 1776, the foundations of a new 
oversea empire began to be laid. Even in the ten years 
between the recognition of American independence and the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary War great things 
were achieved in this direction, not of set purpose (for men 
were beginning to be sceptical as to the value of colonial 
possessions) but under the mere pressure of events. 

§ I. The Canadian Group of Colonies. 

When the Peace of Paris transferred the French dominions 
in North America to the British Crown, there were two 
distinct groups of settlements, widely different in character, 
whose needs had to be considered.^ On the one hand there 
were the maritime colonies, as yet thinly peopled. These 
included Newfoundland, the oldest of British oversea settle- 
ments, though it had only been finally recognised as British 
territory in 1713 ; and Nova Scotia, with its dependencies 
of Cape Breton Island and He de St. Jean (later known as 
Prince Edward Island), and with an ill-defined claim over 
the continental region later known as New Brunswick, where 
settlement had scarcely begun. Nova Scotia had got rid 
of most of its French inhabitants by the deportation of 
1755 ; 2 and as there had been a substantial immigration of 
British settlers since that date, the maritime colonies, 
though still weak and \mdeveloped, were predominantly 
British in character. Nova Scotia had received represen- 
tative institutions of the familiar colonial type, as a matter 
of course. In 1769 Prince Edward Island was organised as 
a separate government, with an assembly of its own, which 
met for the first ^Jime in 1773. Thus, when the conflict with 
the other colonies broke out, there were already three British 

* See fhe map, Atlas, jtb Edition Flate 57, bth Edition Plates 78 and 70. 
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maritime colonies in the North, which remained loyal 
throughout the conflict, and formed the nucleus of a new 
self-governing group. 

Far different were the conditions existing in the riverine 
settlements on the St. Lawrence, with Quebec as their 
capital. Here the whole population, over 60,000 in number, 
was French, with the exception of a handful of traders, 
mainly New Englanders, who established themselves in 
Quebec and Montreal aflei the conquest. The French 
colonists were wholly strange to any ideas of self-government. 
With the exception of the small ruling classes of seigneurs 
and priests, they were illiterate peasants or habitants, quite 
unconcerned with politics ; and they were to a man devoted 
Roman Catholics. It was not to be expected that they 
should feel any loyalty to their conquerors. But what they 
chiefly feared was the possibility oi interference with their 
religion or with their modes of land-tenure. The problem 
of government thus presented had no parallel in the earlier 
history of the Commonwealth. 

Until peace was signed, the government naturally lay in 
the han^ of the military. It was exercised with wisdom 
and moderation. The French inhabitants found that the 
laws and customs of the country were respected, and that 
there was no interference with their religion ; while com- 
pulsory military service and forced labour, which had been 
features of the French system, came to an end. In 1763 
George Grenville’s Government issued a proclamation 
promising the establishment of representative assemblies 
and the introduction of English law — the normal features of 
all earlier British colonies. At the same time just treatment 
of the Indians was required ; and it was laid down that 
private persons must not purchase lands from Indians, who 
were to sell only to the Crown ‘ at some public meeting of 
the said Indians, to be held for that purpose.’ This pro- 
vision was the first sign of a determination on the part of 
the supreme Government to protect the rights of primitive 
peoples. It became a standing rule in the administration 
of Canada, and marks the opening of a new era in the 
history of the Commonwealth. But it aroused violent 
protests among those of the American colonists whose 
dealings it was designed to check. 

The other promises of the proclamation of 1763 could not 
be carried out. The French settlers neither understood nor 
desired representative institutions ; and if the Roman 
Catholics had been given power by these means, the result 
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would have been violent indignation among the New 
Englanders. The handful of Protestant (mainly New 
England) settlers in Quebec, who numbered less than 300, 
were loud in their demands for the setting up of a repre- 
sentative ssretem limited to themselves ; but this would 
have been ruinously unjust. As for the introduction of 
English law, that would cause great confusion in the deter- 
mination of the rights of the French landowners, while it 
would have threatened the application of the English laws 
against Roman Catholics. Evidently the old rules that 
every British colony should have representative assemblies 
and be imder English law could not safely be applied in 
the peculiar conditions of Canada. Sir Guy Carleton, the 
strong and wise Governor who assumed power in 1766, 
forcibly urged the imwisdom of attempting such measures ; 
and the leading British lawyers took the same view. 

The problem was no easy one ; and there were ten years 
of discussion before Lord North’s Government foimd a 
solution in the Quebec Act of 1774. This Act annulled the 
earlier proclamation, gave complete freedom to the Roman 
Catholic religion, allowed tithes to be collected by the priests, 
and ordained that French law and custom should remain in 
force in all civil matters. English criminal law, on the 
other hand, with the jury as an essential part of it, was 
definitely established. Finally a small Council, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, was empowered to make ordinances ; 
but no ordinances affecting rehgion or imposing any severe 
penalties were to come into force without royal consent. 

Beyond question the Quebec Act was a wise and states- 
manlike solution of the immediate problem, though it could 
only be a temporary solution. It gave complete security 
to the French inhabitants, by whom it was received with 
gratitude. On the other hand, it was violently attacked by 
the American colonists and by the opposition in the British 
Parliament. The Colonial Congress, sitting in Philadelphia, 
passed an address to the British people in which they 
expressed their ‘ astonishment that a British Parliament 
should ever consent to establish in that country a religion 
that has deluged your island in blood, and dispersed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through every 
part of die world.’ Five days later, with a view to the 
coming conflict. Congress addressed a letter to the province 
of Quebec, in which, after complimenting the C ana di ans on 
the ' g^ant and glorious resistance ' they had offered to 
the British attack, they urged that liberty of conscience 
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ought not to be regarded as a consequence of the Quebec 
Act, because it was the gift of God. 

The Quebec Act helped to alienate the American colonists. 
But its provisions reconciled the Canadians to British rule, 
while the American protest against it destroyed any chance 
that they would join hands with the revolting colonists. 
The priests and the seigneurs became cordial supporters of 
the British side, in the conflict ; and the habitants, while they 
refused to enlist in British armies, turned an equsiUy deaf ear 
to the invitations of the Americans. Their steadiness, and 
the military skill of Sir Guy Carleton, saved Canada when 
the Americans attacked it in 1775. 

In another way, however, tlie Americmi Revolution 
produced a very great change in Canada. As we have seen, 
there had been many thousands of loyalists in all the 
revolting colonies. They had suffered during the war ; 
they suffered still more bitterly when it was over, and though 
the British Government did its best to secure fair treatment 
for them in the treaty of peace, its efforts were in vain. 
Life was made so intolerable for them that many thousands 
of them fled, abandoning their property, to take refuge imder 
the British flag. Some 45,000 betook themselves to Canada, 
others to the West Indies and to Britain. They were 
generously treated by the British Government. Each family 
W’as given a grant of 200 acres of land, with a promise of as 
much more for every son when he grew up and for every 
daughter when she married ; provisions, tools, stock and 
seecb were also supplied to them. The coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists, as they proudly called themselves, 
transformed the situation in Canada : taking the Canadian 
provinces as a whole, they raised the British population to a 
numerical equality with the French. 

The majority of the Loyalists naturally turned at first 
to the maritime provinces, where British institutions and 
British laws already existed. They settled in such large 
numbers in the valley of the St. John River that this region' 
was, as early as 1784, cut off from Nova Scotia and organised 
as a separate colony under the name of New Brunswick, ; 
with a representative system of its own. But many of them 
found their way into the fertile wilderness north of the Great 
Lakes, and west of the French district. Here they laid the 
foundations of a great new colony, in what later became 
the province of Ontario. 

But the rmmiTig of the Loyalists changed the whole 
political outlook in Canada. They were all believers in 
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self-government, and all accustomed to the practice of it. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick they enjoyed from the 
first the traditional British methods. It was impossible 
that the settlers in Ontario should be expected to accept 
the system established by the Quebec Act, solely with a 
view to the needs of the French settlers. This was one of the 
imperial problems with which Pitt had to deal. His solution 
was found in the Canada Act of 1791. 

The Canada Act created two distinct provinces, separated 
by the river Ottawa : an English province of Upper Canada 
or Ontario to the west, a French province of Lower Canada 
or Quebec to the east. Each was endowed with a con- 
stitution intended to be ‘ the very image and transcript of 
that of Great Britain,’ with an elected Legislative Assembly 
having control over legislation and taxation, and a nominated 
Legislative Council. Thus within thirty years of its con- 
quest French Canada, which in all its history had never 
been allowed even the shadow of autonomy, was given a 
system of self-government on the most ample scale then 
practised in the world outside the now independent United 
States ; and the French Canadians were assured of the 
means of preserving their own type of civilisation. Within 
ten years of the close of the American War a new group of 
self-governing States, six in number,^ had been orgjuiised 
on title American continent as members of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Two features of this story deserve comment. The con- 
tinued loyalty of British statesmanship to the idea of self- 
government, even after the recent experience of its possible 
consequences, was a highly remarkable fact. But no less 
remarkable was the absence of any attempt to force a con- 
quered people into the mould of the conquerors. French 
Canada was not only left with her own Church and her own 
laws, but was given power to develop in her own way. The 
treatment of the Canadian problem showed that in the new 
era the British Commonwealth was to welcome and encourage 
widely varying types of civilisation within its hospitable 
limits, and to abstain from interference with their 
development. 

§ 2. The Philanthropic Motive in Colonisation. 

We have seen that the provision of 1763 in regard to the 
acquisition of lands from North American Indians had 

1 Uppei Canada, Lower Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick. 
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marked the adoption of a new attitude of regard for the 
rights and claims of primitive peoples. A still more remark- 
able illustration of the growing strength of this idea was 
provided in these years by the foundation of the colony of 
Sierra Leone on the West Coast of Africa. 

British settlements on this coast, like those of all other 
countries, had- hitherto been merely factories or trading- 
stations for the conduct of the slave-trade. In 1787 one 
Henry Smeathman conceived the generous idea of planting 
on their native soil a band of freed slaves, who w’ere becoming 
numerous in London ; and in the following year a strip of 
land was purchased from a native chief for the purposes of 
the novel settlement. The enterprise was supported and 
financed by the Evangelical leaders of the anti-slave-trade 
movement, Wilberforce, Granville Sharp and their fellows, 
and in 1791 they obtained a charter of incorporation as the 
Sierra Leone Company, and organised a new town with the 
significant name of Freetown. From the first the enterprise 
was governed by religious and philanthropic motives. It 
was hoped that it would be the beginning of a free Christian 
civilisation in Africa. The Evangelical leaders gave much 
thought and money to it ; and Zachary Macaulay, the 
historian’s father, went out to the pestilent climate to serve 
as Governor. Unhappily the colony did not thrive. The 
freed slaves did not know how to use their freedom, and 
they were a mixed lot of divers races ; moreover the French 
war brought a good deal of suffering. But the foundation of 
Sierra Leone deserves emphasis as a sign of the new spirit 
that was coming into British imperial policy ; a spirit which 
desired to give freedom rather than slavery to the backward 
peoples, and to protect them rather than to exploit them. 
The growth of this conception was to be mainty due to the 
missionary activity which, in the next generation, became 
the greatest product of the Evangelical Movement. 


§ 3. Cook's Explorations and the first Settlement in 
Australia. 

While the American War was raging the greatest of British 
explorers. Captain Cook, was, under commission from Lord 
North's minis try, mapping out the whole of the Pacific, and 
discl os ing vast and fertile lands suitable for European settle- 
ment which had hitherto been only dimly Imown, and 
wholly neglected. 
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James Cook^ was the son oi a Yorkshire agricultural 
laltourer who, after serving as a shop-boy and a merchant- 
sailor, joined the Royal Navy and rose from the forecastle 
to the quarterdeck by sheer merit. Having shown great 
ability in navigation, in astronomy, and in surveying, he 
was commissioned in 1768 to lead a scientific expe^tion to 
observe the transit of Venus. In this first voyage, two 
years long (1768-1770), he circmnnavigated and charted 
with care the coast of New Zealand and the east coast of 
Australia. In two further voyages (1772-1775 and 1776- 
1779) he completed the exploration of the Australian and 
New Zealand coasts, mapped out mo.st of the island groups 
of the Pacific, finally shattered the old theory that there was 
a great continuous continent at the south of the globe, 
began the exploration of the Antarctic seas, surveyed the 
whole western coast of North America as far as the Bering 
Straits, and finally met his death in the Sandwich Islands, 
which he had named in honom of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in North’s ministry. The great explorer had 
not only made an addition to the world’s geographical 
knowledge unequalled since the days of Columbus and 
Magellan ; he had opened to the abounding energy of his 
countrymen new fields of enterprise of imsurpassable rich- 
ness, lands as fertile, and as well suited for the habitation of 
white men, as America itself. Even in the midst of the 
strain of the American War British opinion was excited by 
the new knowledge and the new opportunities thus opened. 

Throughout their history the southern American colonies 
had been used as a place of export for convicts sentenced to 
transportation. American independence put an end to this, 
and a new convict settlement had to be found. Botany 
Bay, of which Cook had given a glowing account, was 
chosen for the purpose ; and in January 1788 Captain 
Arthur Phillips with the warship Sirius, three storeships 
full of seeds, implements and cattle, and six transports 
carrying 750 male and female convicts, arrived off the 
Australian coast, and established a penal settlement at Port 
Jackson near the modem Sydney. Further contingents of 
convicts followed ; and in 1793, at the very close of our 
period, the first emigrant ship arrived with free settlers, to 
whom grants of land were made. The settlement of 
Australia had fairly begun. But it had begun in very un- 
favourable circumstances. Though convicts sentenced to 

' There is a short hie oi Cook by Sir Walter Besaat in the ' English Men 
oi Action ' Secies. 
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transportation were not necessarily very desperate criminals, 
in that period of ferocious laws which imposed the death 
sentence for such offences as sheep-stealing, yet they were 
convicts. The establishment of the characteristic in- 
stitutions of self-government was in these circumstances 
out of the question ; and what was to become a great 
free commonwealth began with the system of government 
appropriate for the administration of a gaol. 

§ 4. The New Regime in India. 

In India no less than in Canada the decade preceding 
the French Revolutionary War saw the establishment of a 
new order. The genius and steadfast courage of Warren 
Hiistings had laid the foundations of a system of just and 
efficient government. But he had been hampered by every 
kind of difficulty ; he had never wielded a sufficiently clear 
authority either within his own province of Bengal, or over 
the other Presidencies ; and he had been subject to a 
confused and variable authority at home, where the Directors 
and the Proprietors of the Company were constantly at 
variance, while the Government exercised no direct control. 
For these reasons Hastings had never been able fully to 
carry into effect the great schemes of reform which his 
insight and knowledge had planned. 

The India Act of 1784 had put an end to this division of 
authority, by making the Governor-General supreme over 
the lesser Presidencies, and the home Government supreme 
over the Governor-General. It w as now the British State, 
and no longer merely a trading company, which was 
responsible for the good government of the British territories 
in India. The autiiority of the supreme Government was 
made more clear when, in 1786, the Governor-Generalship 
was conferred upon the Earl of ComwaUis,^ a soldier and 
publicist of distinction, and a personal friend of Pitt. The 
prestige of a man of his rank and experience raised him 
high above the jealousies of the Company’s service ; while 
the certainty that he would be supported by Grf)vemment 
saved him from constant meddling by the Directors. What 
might not Hastings have achieved had he been clothed with 
such prestige ! 

Cornwallis was able to carry on with ease the work of 
improving and organising the system of justice and of local 

• There is a short life of Cornwallis by W. S. Seton-Kerr in the ' Kulers 
of India ' Series. 
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a^QUBISlxation which Hastings had begun. With him the 
system became clear and de&iite. Judicial functions were 
separated from administrative work ; the reorganisation of 
the Company’s service was completed ; and the British 
power assumed the air of a stable and enduring dominion 
-administered on clear and just principles, and able to inspire 
confidence and the sense of security ; it was unmistakably 
the strongest among the Indian Powers. 

Two outstanding events especially distinguished the 
seven years of Cornwallis's Government (1786-1793) ; the 
final settlement of the land revenue question in Bengal, and 
the outbreak of a new war with Tipu Sahib of M5reore. 
Both were the results of principles laid down in the Act of 
1784 ; and both served to show how much more soundly 
and clearly the problems of Indian government had been 
understood by Hastings than by his critics, who were mainly 
responsible for the provisions of the Act. 

The Act had required that ' permanent rules ’ should be 
laid down for determining the rents and other payments due 
from landholders in the Company’s territories. This had 
been a subject of controversy between Hastings and his 
vitriolic critic Francis, who had insisted that the zemindars, 
or hereditary collectors of land revenue, ought to be regarded 
as landowners, and required to pay only a fixed and tm- 
changing annual sum, in order that they might be encouraged 
to develop their ‘ property ’ to the maximum extent. It 
was under the influence of these ideas that Cornwallis carried 
out, in 1793, a Permanent Settlement of the land revenue of 
Bengal, which practically turned the zemindars into land- 
owners, swept aside the cleiims of the ryots and left them 
largely at the mercy of their superiors, and at the same time 
deprived the Government of the prospect of an increased 
revenue as the cultivation of the land increased. The 
Permanent Settlement was a gigantic blunder, and a need- 
less departure from the sound traditions of India. Yet it 
was honestly meant ; it put an end to a long controversy ; 
and it destroyed the possibility of oppression by Government 
agents, though at the same time it greatly increased the 
possibility of oppression by the new class of landlords. 

Again, Hastings had always urged that, once established 
in l&dia, the British power should behave as an Indian 
power, should establish clearly defined relations with the 
chief native States and abide faithfully by them, and should 
strive, by such means, to maintain peace throughout the 
Indian continent. The Act of 1784, again largely inspired 
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by Francis, had laid it down as a first principle that there 
should be no permanent treaties with native States, no 
guarantees of their posse.ssions — in short, no intervention in 
Indian politics. Cornwallis did his best to act on these 
principles. But he found that, instead of being a safeguard 
for peace, they were actually a fruitful cause of war. The 
formidable tyrant, Tipu Sahib,^ whom Hastings had been 
compelled to fight, was still untamed. He was making 
alliances with France and with the Sultan of Turkey. He 
was threatening not only the British power but stiU more 
the neighbouring native States. These States appealed to 
ComwidUs in vain for defensive alliances ; the Act con- 
strained him to refuse, though it was plain that an alliance 
of this kind would be the best way of keeping Tipu quiet. 
In the end Tipu’s deliberate and unprovoked aggression 
forced on a war, in which Cornwallis, making common cause 
with the Mahrattas and the Nizam of Hyderabad, over- 
powered Tipu, captured his capital, and, as the only means 
of keeping him in check, stripped him of half his territory, 
the acquisitions being divided between the three partners 
in the alliance. ^ Such w’as the result of the attempt to 
pursue a policy of non-intervention in Indian politics. It 
was to produce yet graver consequences after Comwalhs’s 
return to England. 

In the meanwhile, despite its defects, the new regime 
established in 1784 had unquestionably helped forward the 
purification of the British system, and aided in establishing 
the British power as a solidly-founded and well-organised 
dominion, capable of resisting even the tempest that was 
soon to burst upon it. 


Thus, when the long ordeal of the French Revolutionary 
War began, the British Commonwealth had marvellously 
recovered from the ruin which seemed to have fallen upon 
it in 1782. Its domestic discords were healed. Its system 
of government in the homeland was working efficiently. It 
was laying the firm foimdations of new daughter States, the 
germs of a new and greater commonwealth. The boundless 
energy of its people was discovering extraordinary new 
means of increasing the wealth of nations and the power 

* There is a short life of Tipu Sahib by L. B. Buwring in the ' Kulers of 
India ’ Seriec. 

» See the map, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 61 (<), Ofh Edition Plate 63 (c). 
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of man over nature, and at the same time striking out new 
ideas in the realms of pohticai and economic thought. 

The people which could point, in a single generation, to 
Warren Hastings, Burke, Pitt and Fox in politics ; Rodney, 
Hood and Cook for the labours of the seas in war or peace ; 
Adam Smith, Bentham and Gibbon in the field of political 
thought; Watt, Hargreaves and Crompton in practical 
invention ; Wilberforce, Howard and Raikes in philan- 
thropy ; Bakewell, Coke and Arthur Young in agiic^ture ; 
Gray, Cowper and Crabbe in poetry ; Sterne, Gol^mith and 
Smollett in imaginative literature ; Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Hogarth in the fine arts ; and even in the dramatic art 
David Garrick and Sarah Siddons — such a people had in it 
an immeasurable potency of future achievement for the 
enrichment of its own life and the enlargement of civilisation. 
The British peoples had not reached the end of their great- 
ness, as some prophets thought, in 1782 : they were at the 
opening of a new era of effort and achievement. 

[Grant, History of Canada ; Lucas, Historical Geography of Canada 
and Historical Geography of West A frica ; Kingsford, History of 
Canada ; Kitsoa, Captain James Cook ; Muir, Making of British 
India ; Roberts, Historical Geography of India • Seton-Kerr, 
Cornwallis; Bowring, Hyder Ali and Tipu Sahib; Egerton and 
Grant, Constitutional Development in Canada; Jenks, History of 
the Australasian Colonies.} 
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INTRODUCTION 


The period covered by this Book is entirely dominated by 
the gigantic upheaval of the French Revolution and the 
long wars to which it gave rise. In these wars Britain was at 
one time or another engaged not only with the European 
Powers which accepted the lead of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment in France or of Napoleon, but also with the chief 
native Powers in India (1798-1805) and with the United 
States of America {1812-1815). The only Power which 
never for a moment submitted to French domination, 
Britain found herself, during four periods, standing alone 
against a world in arms, and fighting not only for her own 
national existence, but for the survival of national freedom 
in Europe. 

These long wars established the position of Britain as not 
merely the first, but practically the only, great naval power in 
the world. T hey gave to her an extraordinaiy control ove r 
the world 's nrean trade. They immensely accelerated the 
creation of the new British Empire, which had begun during 
the previous period. In Canada and Australia this new 
empire already included two of the great regions suitable 
for European settlement ; the conquest of the Cape of Goo,d 
Hope added a third. In the West Ind ies British ascendancy 
became even more complete than it had been in 1763 ; and 
two new continental colonies, Britis h Guiana and Br iti sh 
Honduras, were acquired in this region.* 'The needs of liaval 
wSffSfe^led to the acquisition of posts of vantage scattered 
over the seas of the world, some of w'hich were to become 
links in the new imperial system : Heligpl^ d. the 

Ioni an blands, Mauritius, the SeycheUes 7 lf|pipg, Malacca. 
jBuf iffie“most a^onislilhg achiev^fnefit of the period was 
the rapid transformation of the British power in In^a into 
•the paramount Power over almost tEii whole of that vast 
land ; and with that may be linked the conqu^t of Ceylon. 

So far as concerned the external structure of power, the 
wars of the Revolution thus led to a very remarkable 
expansion of British dommion. But in all other respects 
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the influence of the Revolution upon the British Common- 
jwealth was wholly disastrous. It killed a promising move- 
iQrat of reconciliation which was at work in Ireland during 
the years 1783-1795, and led to the tragedy of 1798. It put 
a stop to the movement for parliamentary reform. It 
gravely intensified the sufferings which must in any case 
have resulted from the industri^ and agrarian revolutions ; 
while at the same time it not only prevented the adoption 
of remedial measures, but led to repressive legislation which 
forbade workpeople to combine for their mutual protection. 
With a well-meaning desire to alleviate the distresses of 
the period, a new system of poor relief was wrought out, 
which had the effect of reducing a large proportion of the 
population of Britain to a condition of abject dependence 
and ruined self-respect. The result of this combination of 
misfortunes was that at the end of the period large sections of 
the British people had been reduced to a pitiable condition ; 
the widely diffused liberty and well-being which had 
characterised Britain in 1750 had disappeared ; there was 
real danger of a violent and destructive revolutionary 
upheaval ; and even if that were avoided, it had become 
obvious that a great work of social and political reconstruc- 
tion must be undertaken. 

Whatever may be the case in other countries, the British 
Commonwealth owes very little — directly, at all events — to 
the inspiration of the French Revolution. The revolution 
brought to Britain not advance but reaction , not amend - 
ment but bitter sufferin g. And when the period of recon- 
"Struction oegan, it was not from the vague and abstract 
speculations of revolutionary philosophy that guidance 
was drawn, but from British sources ; from the work and 
schemes of the pre-revolutionary reformers, from the 
teaching of Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham, from the 
practical experiments of trade unionists and co-operators. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

§ I. The Causes of the Revolution. 

The course of human history was now to be deflected by 
the gigantic upheaval which began with the meeting of the 
States-General of France on May 4, 1789, and which led to 
the most wide-ranging and prolonged series of wars that 
human history had yet witnessed. For the best part of 
a generation, British affairs were more intimately inter- 
twined with those of Europe than they had ever been 
before ; and the course of events in France as directly 
concerned the fortunes of the Commonwealth as the course 
of events in London or in Ireland or in India. 

It was a world-revolution which began in May 1789, and 
not merely a French revolution ; a protest against the out- 
worn social order of feudalism, against the privileges of 
caste, against the political system of despotism and bureau- 
cracy ; an assertion of the equal value of all human 
personalities ; a bold attempt to reconstruct human society 
in accordance with theories of right. This inspiring and 
heroic enterprise began in France rather than in any 
other coimtry, because France was the most prosperous and 
enlightened of the continental States, and the most deeply 
influenced by vague speculations about a happier socid 
order ; while her political system had fallen into deprepitude 
and had lost the confidence of her people. 

Serfdom had more nearly disappeared in France than in 
any other European country save Britain and Holland ; 
but man ^y iffi xatjous and humiliating feudal usa g es survived 
which had long since vanished from Britain. Unlike the 
peasants of Germany and Hungary, the peasants of France 
were free enough to have the spirit to resent these evils ; 
and their demwd for the destruction of feudal usages was 
one of the driinhg forces of the Revolution. Again, France 
had a larger, a more prosperous and a better-educated 
middle class than any other European country save Britain 
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and Holland ; but, unlike the middle class in Britain, they 
were denied any share in the control of their own affairs, 
and their enterprise was ha mpered by imtating^ bjjjgju- 
cratic regulat ions, and by an unfair bmden_Ql.j^aj |on due 
to ^e exeinptions enjoyed by the pnvileged closes."” It was 
this dissatisfied and enterprising middle class which was to 
direct and guide the Revolution. Yet again, France was 
burdened by large privileged classes, who engrossed a very 
high proportion of the nation's wealth, but rendered no 
corresponding services. The nobles, who numbered 170,000, 
were in the most definite vnse an exclusive hereditary caste. 
They had been stripped by the monarchy of their old political 
powers, and had become a merely useless and decorative 
class ; but they had been allowed to retain many of the 
social and legal powers of feudalism, and they enjoyed the 
invidious privilege of exemption Irom the most burdensome 
taxes. Uib&jCihUtth, which owned one-fifth of the land of 
France and cljfimed one-tenth of the produce of the rest, 
jealotisly preserved its exclusive rights. But most of its 
wealth was enjoyed by court-haimting piclates, while the 
parish priests were neglected ; and the Church had almost 
ceased to perfoim the function of protecting the weak 
against abuses of power. * 

Such, in the baldest outline, was the social system — ^not 
by any means p)eculiar to France — which the Revolution was 
to overthrow : a s)rstem of cumbrous, burdensome and 
antiquated caste privilege, with which every section of 
French society, even the privileged castes themselves, were 
deeply dissatisfied. But behind the social system was the 
political S3retem which supported and maintained it. The 
despotism which had reached it-i apogee under Louis xiv. 
had reduced every factor in the social life of France to 
dependence upon itself. Its power was irresponsible and 
unlimited ; it was above the law. But it had not used its 
power to redress abuses ; it had not even created a single 
uniform S3retem of law ; it seemed to be the source and 
buttress of all the evils from which France suffered. Once 
it had at least given to her military glory and a sense of 
power, but even that had vanished m the disasters of 
the Seven Years’ War. The bureaucracy by which this 
despotism was served, though it included many able and 
honest men, was too omnipotent and irresponsible, and it 
had been reduced to inefficiency by_a maddening elaboration 
of red tape. In spite of the burden of taxation under which 
the productive classes groaned, inemnpetent fiu ancjal 

* See the map. Atlas, filli Kdilion Plate Po 
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administrsLtion had brought the wealthiest country in 
Europe to the verge of bankruptcy, and the lavish outlay 
on the American War of Independence had brought a crisis. 
Even before the American War the French monarchy had 
tried to reform itself, calling in the aid of the philosopher, 
Turgot {1774-1776). But entrenched privilege was too 
strong for Turgot; and his failure was the final condemna- 
tion of the despotic system. The monarchy was discredited, 
and with it were discredited all the othei institutions of the 
coimtry, which it had reduced to impotence ; there was 
no independent factor in the life of France to which men 
could look with hope ; all were vitiated by the strangling 
domination of absolutism and bureaucracy. Bad govern- 
ment seemed to be the source of every ill ; and hence men 
were encouraged to believe that the millenniiim could be 
readily attained by a simple change of political machinery . 

Having no hope in any of the existing institutions of their 
coimtry, men turned for consolation to the speculations of 
the philosophers. For two generations France had been the 
centre of a ferment of political thought, which had prepared 
the way for a drastic upheaval. We cannot here pause to 
analyse the acid criticism of Voltaire , which had tom the 
veil of traditional reverence from every existing institution ; 
or the labours of Did er ot and his colleagues on the great 
Encyclopaedia, which had made every problem seem soluble 
by human reason ; or the t eachings pf Montesquieu, who 
assumed that liberty was the highest good of human society, 
and showed in an analysis of British institutions how it 
could be secured b}'^ political devices. The general outcome 
of this movement of thought was to suggest that wholesale 
destruction must be the first step towards a better state of 
things ; and that an ideal order of society might be attained 
by logic, without regard to the deep-rooted habits of life 
and thought of the people'. 

But the greatest constiuctive and inspiring force in the 
coming revolution was provided by the teasings of Rousseau, 
or, rather, by the popular interpretation put upon Rousseau’s 
somewhat vague and self-contradictory speculations. What 
most men drew from his nervous and glowing pages may be 
summed up in five fallaciously simple propositions : that 
the miseries of humanity were due to the defects of govern- ' 
ments ; that the root defect was the denial of individual ; 
hberty ; that liberty could only be attained through the ) 
absolute sovereignty of the whole people ; that the will of i 
tlie sovereign people, the ‘ general will,’ when rightly » 
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declared, could never be mistaken ; and that, therefore, all 
that was necessary for the restoration of social health was 
the complete enthronement of democracy, and the sweeping 
away of every law, custom, or institution which was incon- 
!sistent with it. This was not the real teaching of Rousseau, 
who held that democracy was impossible in a large State. 
But it was a doctrine capable of arousing an exalted fervour 
of belief, capable of inspiring men to a great common effort 
for the realisation of freedom, justice and brotherhood. 

Just at the moment when the institutions of France were 
roost discredited, came the American Revolution to give an 
apparent demonstration that the Rousseau gospel was 
practicable. The Frenchmen who fought in America saw 
widely diffused prosperity, and a hberty such as the Old 
World had never known. What more natural than to 
attribute these blessings to the successful revolt which had 
been carried out under the banner of Rousseau’s doctrines ? 
America made the path of revolution seem easy and profit- 
able ; and at the same time it completed the ruin of French 
finance. The strain of the war brought bankruptcy in 
sight ; and in 1788 the King of France, after trying many 
devices, decided to take the nation into counsel, and 
summoned a meeting of the States-General, which had not 
met since 1614. 

§ 2. The Rapid Development of the Revolution, 1789-1793. 

In the spring of 1789 all France was astir, preparing for 
the fullest representation of a nation’s manhood which 
Europe had ever seen ; for the Third Estate was to be 
elected upon a very democratic basis. All classes, clergy 
and nobles, townsmen and peasants, were drawing up 
cahiers, or statements of grievances and demands for reform. 
The grievances covered every aspect of the existing order ; 
the proposals of reform were mostly vague and theoretical. 
France presented the spectacle of a great nation dissatisfied 
with her whole social and political system, full of ardour for 
change, inspired by a touching faith that a better order 
could easily be organised, but very hazy about the methods 
to be adopted. 

Nevertheless there was something noble and moving in 
this great national resolve. For it was all but imanimous. 
The King himself, many of the nobles, most of the lower and 
many of the higher clergy, were ready for large changes. 
Never before had the world seen a great community thus 
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setting to work to win happiness and justice by a whole- 
hearted co-operative effort. And when the States-General 
met in Louis xiv.'s goigcous palace at Versailles on May 4, 
1789, it seemed, not only to Frenchmen, but to generous- 
hearted men in all the Western countries, that a new era in 
human history was dawning, an era of fieedom, justice, 
brotherhood and peace. ‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young was very Heaven ’ : thus the poet 
Wordsworth recalled the emotion of the time, as he looked 
back from the dark storms which followed this rosy dawn. 
Who could have dreamed of the horrors and cruelties that 
were to come ? 

From May 4 onwards the days were so crowded with 
dramatic and tragic events that no bald summary can do 
any sort of justice to them. We must be content with 
marking the stages whereby these glowing hopes were 
transmuted into the horrors of the Reign of Terror and the 
desolation of universal war. 

During the summer of 1789 it still seemed possible that a 
reconstruction might be effected without violence, by peace- 
ful agreement ; and, indeed, the most lasting achievements 
of the Revolution belonged to these first months, before 
mob-violence had got the upper hand. The Third Estate, 
refusing to act as merely one of three Houses, declared itself 
a National Assembly, invited the other Estates to join it, 
and swore an oath not to break up until it had made a 
new constitution. The King yielded, but was persuaded 
to gather forces wherewith to guard against disorder, and 
possibly to dominate the Assembly. Thereupon the Paris 
mob burst its bonds, captured the frowning fortress of the 
Bastille, and put an end to the possibility of repression. 

The fall of the Bastille (July 14) was fix^d upon, by 
the common assent of the civilised world, as marking 
the definite downfall of the old regime. This was a 
sotmd judgment ; but the event also marked the ominous 
beginning of mob-rule. And during the following weeks 
peasant risings broke out in the East and in the West ; 
chateaux were burnt and the records of feudal services 
destroyed ; while in all the bigger towns autonomous 
municipalities were set up. France was getting out of hand ; 
and this fact overshadowed the work w’hich the National 
Assembly was doing, good as in many ways it was. In 
October the Paris mob boiled out to Versailles, and compelled 
the, weak, well-meaning King to promise that he and the 
Assembly would take up their quarters in Paris. Hence- 
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forth they were dominated by the mob, which in its turn 
was controlled by the orators of the more extreme clubs, 
windy fanatics who were swa5^ed by gusts of opinion, not by 
measured and steady thinking. The possibihty of reform 
by calm discussion was at an end ; it was with this in 
mind that in October. 1789 Burke sat down to write the 
gloomy and accurate prognostications of his Reflections on 
i]i 6 French Revolution. ' 

The second phase of the Revolution (which overlaps the 
first) extended from the summer of 1789 to September 1791, 
and two main series of events distinguished it ; on tljp.one 
fhe framing of the new constitution, on the other a 
rapid increase of anarchy in everv part of France. The 
Assembly had begun by drawing up, in noble and inspiring 
phrases, a Declaration of the Rights of Man ; but it had 
spent six weeks upon this task, while France was falling 
into chaos. It abolished the worst of the feudal customs, in 
an emotional session (August 4), in which great nobles vied 
in the sacrifice of profitable abuses ; this was perhaps its 
most lasting and valuable achievement, and it was this 
which secured for the Revolution the steady loyalty of the 
nation. It abolished the old provinces and their varied 
customs. It broke down the powers of the bureaucracy, 
and set up in every village, canton anti de'partmcnt elected 
governing bodies, which were mostlv filled with inexperienced 
men whom nobody obeyed. It reorganised the Churchby the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy (1790), which no orthodox 
Catholic could accept, and thus added religious strife to the 
other elements of disorder. It vested supreme political 
authority in a single representative democratic body, and 
reduced the executive authority of the Crown to a shadow. 
These and other vast labours of destruction and reconstruc- 
tion filled two years ol incredible industry ; and the new 
system was completed by September 1791. 

But it was a system devised by theorists without practical 
experience, and was unworkable from the beginning. While 
it was being applied piecemeal, anarchy and confusion grew. 
The new authorities were not obeyed ; they could not even 
collect the taxes. Discipline broke down in both the army 
and the navy. The mobs and the clubs were the controlling 
powers in the towns ; and in the countryside peasant risings 
grew more and more violent. Trade and industry were 
dislocated. So menacing was this increasing chaos that 
Mirabeau, the greatest of the early revolutionary statesmen, 
tried to persuade the King to take a firm stand and rally 
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the forces of order in defence of a liberal but work- 
able system, even at the cost of bloodshed. But the 
unhappy King hated the idea of bloodshed ; and when 
Mira^au died (April 1791) the last chance of vigorous 
action for the restoration of order vanished. Losing heart, 
the King and Queen tried to escape to Germany, whither 
hundreds of noble imigres had been pouring ever since the 
fall of the Bastille. But the King’s flight (June) only had 
the effect of discrediting the monarchy. He was arrested 
and brought back to Paris ; and it was practically as a 
prisoner that he gave his assent to the completed constitution 
in September 1791. 

The third phase of the Revolution began with the 
acceptance of the constitution of 1791, and covered the year 
from September 1791 to September 1792, during which the 
new constitution was at work. Many hoped that revolution 
was now at an end, and that France would be able to settle 
down. But the Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
new constitution, was filled with inexperienced and wavering 
men, and, though most of them were of moderate temper, 
they were terrorised and dominated by the extremists of the 
clubs, who had made up their minds to get rid of monarchy. 
The anarchy of France grew steadily worse ; Government, 
stripped of all effective power, was impotent to maintain 
order. Many held that the only hope of welding the nation 
into unity lay in the prospect of a foreign war. Hence the 
outstanding features of this third phase were the growing 
violence of the extremists and of the Paris mob, and the 
steady trend of events tow2irds war. 

There was no reason why war should have broken out, if 
it had not been deliberately invited by the revolutionary 
leaders. Britain was resolutely bent on peace ; so were 
Holland and Spain. Austria and Prussia were being 
bombarded by requests for intervention by the emigres, and 
in August 1791 these Powers had issued a joint manifesto 
from Pillnitz warning the revolutionary leaders to do no 
harm to the King. But neither Power desired war : when 
Louis XVI. accepted the constitution a month after the 
Pillnitz declaration, this was accepted as satisfactory. 

In truth both Austria and Prussia were much more deeply 
interested in the Polish revolution than in the French. For 
the Poles, realising their rvoakness, had revised and strength- 
ened their constitution in 1791 ; and if the new system 
had been given time to establish itself, Poland might have 
been saved from ruin. Russia, under Catherine ii., wanted 
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the new system to fail, because she hoped to devour Poland, 
and therefore wished to keep it weak ; Austria, under the 
wise Emperor Leopold, wanted the new system to succeed ; 
Prussia wavered, but had promised her protection to the 
Poles. If Austria and Prussia were to go to war with France, 
Russia was certain to invade Poland : she did so, in fact, 
the moment war began. And in view of these conditions 
neither Austria nor Prussia had any desire for war with 
France : they wished to watch the Polish situation. 

Unhappily, the wise Emperor Leopold died in March 
1792, and his successor lacked his patience. Three weeks 
later Louis xvi. had to form a ministry from among the 
Girondist group, who were bent upon war ; even if Leopold 
had lived, it is doubtful if he could have resisted the bellicose 
temper of the Girondist ministers. Nothing can be less true 
than the often repeated statement that France was gratuit- 
ously attacked by the military monarchies of Europe. She 
deliberately precipitated the war, as a means of consolidating 
the Revolution. 

With their eyes cast over their shoulders at the Russian 
invasion of Poland, Austria and Prussia made a very half- 
hearted attack upon France : Prussia, in particular, seized 
upon a slight check which her army received at Vahny 
(&ptember 1792) as an excuse for withdrawing, in order 
that she might share with Russia in the second partition 
(1793) of Poland, 1 which she had promised to protect. In 
spite of the hopeless disorganisation of the French armies, 
they were able to hold their own, and, very soon, to take 
the offensive and overrun Belgium. 

But the mere fact of war changed the political situation in 
France, and opened the fourth phase of the Revolution. It 
was used by the extremists as a means of stirring up panic in 
Paris, and turning the sentiment of the mob against the 
helpless King. A hideous and cold-blooded massacre of the 
inmates of the Paris prisons was organised ; and these 
September Massacres formed the first real indication to the 
’ world of the character of the men whom the Revolution 
had brought to power in Paris. Meanwhile an onslaught on 
the royal palace of the Tuileries and a massacre of the King's 
Swiss Guard (August) were followed by the imprisonment of 
the royal family, the suspension of the royal office, and the 
election of a new representative assembly, the Convention, 
to draw up a new constitution. As soon as the Convention 
met, it declared France a republic (September 21, 1792). 

^ See the map. Atlas, Plate 26 (6). 
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Even in the Convention, though every possible device had 
been used by the clubs to influence the elections, there 
was a majority of moderate-minded men. But they were 
carried off their feet by the stormy emotions of the time ; 
and they were dominated, yet more completely than the 
two earlier assembhes, by the extremists of the clubs and 
by the city mob. 

In the autumn of 1792 the war took an extraordinarily 
favourable turn for the infant repubhc. Its Hi-equipped 
and undisciplined armies, welcomed by the disaffected 
peoples of the provinces nearest to France, overran Belgium, 
Western Germany as far as the Rhine, and the province of 
Savoy ; and at the end of 1792 the republic might have 
been made safe from all attack. But these intoxicating 
victories carried the republican leaders off their feet. They 
convinced themselves that the armies of liberty were in- 
vincible. In November 1792 they declared war ‘ against 
all kings and on behalf of all peoples ’ ; and, resolving ‘ to 
throw a gage at the feet of the tyrants,’ they brought the 
imhappy King Louis XVL to trial, sentenced him to death, 
and sent him to the guillotine (January 1793). Between 
September 1792 and January 1793 Europe had teen terribly 
awakened to the significance of the later developments of 
the Revolution. The declaration of November 1792, and 
the execution of Louis xvi., brought all Europe into the wax 
in self-defence. Yet it was France, in the exaltation of her 
frenzy, that declared war — against Britain and Holland in 
February 1793, again.st Spain in March. A world in arms 
was challenged to crush the repubhc, or imitate its methods. 
And with that, the fourth phase of the wild story ends. It 
had teen a story of steadily growing frenzy ; but a yet worse 
pitch of frenzy was still to be attained. 

§ 3. The Reign of Terror, the War, and the Reaction. 

With the strange vicissitudes of the war thus begun, as it 
affected the British peoples, we shall have to deal in later 
chapters. Here we are concerned to note its effect upon the 
progress of the Revolution in France. 

In the spring of 1793 the armies of the republic were 
driven headlong out of all the provinces they had so easily 
overrun ; hostile armies crossed the frontiers on every side ; 
Paris itself was in danger ; and the revolutionary leaders 
realised for the first time how completely the military 
system of France had teen dislocated by the Revolution. 
At the same time there was a formidable rebellion at home ; 
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and the royalist peasants of La Vend^ for a time defeated 
every force sent against them. In Paris fierce controversy 
rag^ between the Girondins, who had leanings toward 
moderation, and the more merciless fanatics who had forced 
on the execution of the King. The downfall of the republic 
seemed to be imminent. 

But in this perilous crisis the revolutionary leaders acted 
with extraordinary vigour and resolution. They §gt up,.^ 
Commit tee of Public Safety, which overrode eJI otiier 
authonS^'^and ^siiined to itself an absolute power more 
complete than even Louis xiv. had ever wielded. A 
revolutionary tribunal was created, with summary juris- 
diction over all suspected persons, whom it sent in droves 
to the guillotine ; and by its means a Reign of Terror was 
established which drowned all opposition in blood. Begin- 
ning in March 1793, when the Austrians were threatening 
Paris, it rose in a crescendo of delirium until it reached its 
climax in July T794. Not royalists only, but all who 
dared opposition to the reigning group of fanatics, went to 
the scaffold : the eloquent Girondins, who had driven France 
into war, being among the early victims (June). This 
ferocity raised rebellions in the provinces, at Lyons, at 
Bordeaux, in Normandy ; and the naval arsenal of Toulon 
even surrendered to the British and Spanish fleets. But 
the methods of the Terror were imflinchingly applied in the 
provinces as in Paris ; the impotent local authorities were 
swept aside, and replaced by Commissioners from Paris 
with absolute powers, some of whom even outdid the 
ferocity of their frantic chiefs. France was bludgeoned 
into unity, and risings and disorders were mercilessly 
repressed. 

Meanwhile the manhood of France was called upon to repel 
her ring of foes ; first among European peoples, the free 
republic established compulsory military service. And 
among the members of the Committee of Public Safety was 
found a man of genius, Carnot, the ‘ organiser of victory,’ to 
hammer the myriads or^a^r recruits into a conquering 
army. France became an armed camp. All her resources 
were turned to war. And her sons, fired at once by revolu- 
tionary fervour and the passion of patriotism, achieved 
miracles of valour and endurance, under the leadership of a 
series of daring captains, sprung from the ranks of the old 
army, who wrought out new methods of attack and revolu- 
tionised the art of war. The rising of liberated France in 
1793, under the unflinching and audacious leadership of the 
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bloodstained captains of the Teiror, is one of the most 
inspiring events in history. Before the end of the year 
which had begun so ominously, all the invading armies of 
France’s innumerable enemies had been driven over the 
borders. During 1794 the exultant armies of the republic 
were pursuing their beaten foes beyond the frontier ; 
Belgium was reconquered, the Rhine frontier was regained, 
and before the end of the year Holland was undergoing 
invasion, and her republican party was preparing to imitate 
the example of France, and to make alliance with her. 
The armies of the Revolution appeared to be irresistible ; 
and by 1795 the great coalition of the European Powers 
had crumbled into fragments. 

Meanwhile the Reign of Terror, having served its purpose, 
had been brought to an end ; the ruthless doctrinaire, 
Robespierre, who had been its figurehead, had followed his 
victims to the scaffold (July 1794) ; and the way seemed 
once more to be open for the creation of a rational system of 
free government. But the orgy of blood and cruelty through 
which France had passed had almost destroyed the pure 
idealism of 1789. The men who had steered a safe course 
through the delirium of the Terror, and who now took in 
hand the task of framing a new scheme of government, 
were no idealists ; they were corrupt and self-seeking 
intriguers. In 17 Q^ they drew up a new constitution, which 
is known as the Constitution of the. Year HI. : it abolished 
the democratic s)retem of 1791, set up a legislative body of 
two Houses, but vested the reality of power in a Directory 
of five members, who were endowed with almost all the 
immense powers of the Committee of Public Safety. What 
is more, they did not even allow the legislature to be freely 
elected ; but, fearing a nation’s vengeance, ordained that all 
the members of the Convention should be members of the 
new legislature. So bitterlj’ were the engineers of this new 
revolution hated that Paris revolted against their rule ; 
and the revolt had to be crashed by military force, under the 
direction of a rising young soldier, Napoleon Buonap arte. 

With the establishment of the Directory in 1795, the 
purely revolutionary period came to an end. Under the 
rule of this knot of corrupt politicians France had receded 
far indeed from the complete democracy of 1791 ; and their 
licentious and t5n:annical government was a poor fulfilment 
of the glowing hopes of 1789. The first long step had been 
taken in that political reaction which was to culminate, 
five years later, in the military despotism of Napoleon. 
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What had France gained from all the fury and bloodshed 
of these years? She hajd^gained the abolition ojE. feudal 
m^g es ^d of caste privileges, and ^e equality of all citizen^ 
the law ; but these things had been already peace- 
fully won in the summer of 1789, with the assent of the King 
and the nobles ; and she might have kept them, and politicd 
liberty as well, if she could have avoided the resort to 
violence. Pohtical liberty, which had been the primary 
aim of her leaders, France had definitely lost, though it was 
not yet apparent how completely she had lost it. And in 
the four dreadful years since 1791, bitternesses had been 
implanted which were to burden her with a heritage of strife 
that denied her orderly peace for nearly a century. Such 
are the results of violent revolution. 

But there was one seductive and dangerous compensation 
which violence had brought in exchange for hberty. France 
had tasted of military glory — such an intoxicating draught 
of it as the most splendid despots of her past had never 
offered to her. She saw before her visions of profitable 
conquest. The temptation was too strong ; and the 
iRevolution which began with the promise of justice, brother- 
pood and peace, developed into the most terrible menace 
! of tyranny and plunder that Europe had ever known. 

[The literature of the French Revolution is so vast that any brief 
selections from it must be misleading. Holland Rose, Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Fra, and Morse Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, are 
good short text-books. The best modern account in one volume 
is Madehn’s French Revolution (Kng. trans ), which is both scholarly 
and vivid ; Aulard’s Political History of the French Revolution (Eng. 
trans.) represents a modem scientific treatment with a revolutionary 
bias ; Sorel, L’ Europe et la Rtvolulion Frangaise, is invaluable for the 
external history of the Revolution ; Carlyle, French Revolution (cd, 
Fletcher or Rose), remains a poetic classic ; Michelet’s glowing 
Histoire de la RtvoluHon Franfaise (9 vols.), for an enthusiastic view, 
and Taine’s Origins of Contemporary France (4 vols., Eng. trans.i 
for a critical view, are still valuable. See also Fisher’s Revolutionary 
Tradition in Europe. S. Herbert's Fall of Feudalism in France is 
a useful summary of recent work on the agrarian side.] 



CHAPTER II 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH Ri^VOLUTION 
IN BRITAIN 

§ I. The First Effects of the Revolution. 

Coming at a moment when the demand for political refoim 
was already strong, the French Revolution, with its idealist 
enthusiasm, might have led to a great quickening of political 
life in Britain. And at first it seemed likely that this would 
be its result. The great majority of the British peoples, of 
all classes, watched with warm sympathy the first events 
of the Revolution. To the young, especially, the glowing 
hopes of the French, and the noble sentiments of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, had an irresistible appeal. 
The group of yoimg poets who were soon to lend a new 
glory to ]^glish literature, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Landor, all drew inspiration from the emotion of humanity 
to which the Revolution gave birth. Bums, the supreme 
poet of Scotland, the ^olia n harp through which the hopes 
and joys and sorrows of common folk were turned into music, 
was in the zenith of his powers when the Revolution broke 
out ; and he responded with enthusiasm to the assertion of 
the equal worth of all honest manhood. In spite of all that 
afterwards happened, the thrill and the glow of the first 
three years of hope had a lasting power of inspiration ; and 
in the next generation, when the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror had been forgotten, it was revived in the work of 
Shelley and Byron. The Revolution turned the love of 
liberty from a respectable and tepid emotion into a passion. 

Its most immediate and obvious effect was to stimn1a, tft 
tte flagging ardour of the parliamentary reformer, whose 
hopes been so bitterly disappointed by Pitt. The old 
societies for the advocacy of reform, such as the Safijetjj^^r 
Co^^tution^ Information, recommenced their activity, 
and a host of new socieues, havmg the same ends in view, 
sprang into being. Two of these deserve mention, Thc 
! ^ciety of Frie nds of t he People , founded in April 1792, was 
an arist 6 cratic*l)o 3 y oFwhigs, who had taken up the cause 
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A parliamentary reform ; one of its first members was 
C ities (rf ev. who, forty years later, was, as Prime Minister, 
the first Reform Act. The JLondon Corresponding 
Sodety, on the other hand, was the first democratic pro- 
pagwdist body ever started in England (January 1792). 
Its initiator, Thomas H^dy, was a shoemaker in Piccadilly ; 
he conceived 'tEeTTSea'* of enrolling members at a penny 
weekly subscription ; and the number of branches grew 
with such rapidity that the total membership rose within a 
lew months to something like 10,000. Societies formed in 
imitation of these sprang into being in almost every con- 
siderable town throughout the coimtry ; and there was a 
genuine awakening of popular interest in politi cs, the like 
of which Britain had never known before. 

These societies early entered into correspondence with the 
pohtical clubs which were contemporaneously spnnging up 
in every part of France, and most notably with the Jacobin 
Club of Paris. The correspondence began in November 
1789, when the London Revolution Society — a body which 
existed to celebrate the anniversaries of the Revolution of 
1688 — sent an address of congratulation to the National 
Assembly. This began a prolific interchange of enthusiastic 
letters and addresses, in which the Revolution Society at 
first played the principal part, but in which most of the 
other societies joined ; while French clubs in every part of 
the country, from Aix to Calais and from Dijon to Bayonne, 
sent exuberant addresses of comradeship to their British 
brothers. This correspondence later aroused acute alarm 
in England ; and it was held that the activities of the 
political societies portended the existence in Britain of a 
ividespread conspiracy for a violent overthrow of the con- 
stitution. In reality the whole correspondence, with the 
exception of one or two indiscreet letters towards its close, 
was entirely harmless. It came to an end, for the most 
part, with the September Massacres of 1792. There were, 
indeed, three or four later addresses of S3nnpathy to the 
French Convention in the autumn of 1792, protesting against 
the Austro-Prussian attack upon France ; but ^ corre- 
spondence ceased some time before the trial and execution 
of Louis XVI. One of the last addresses, from the London 
Corresponding Society, contained an indiscreet phrase to 
the effect that France was already free, and that Britain 
was preparing to become so ; but apart from this the whole 
series of letters and addresses contain n othing but exu beran t 
platitudes about liberty” and the corning reign oTpeace to be 
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brought about by the friendship of two great peoples. There 
is not a particle of evidence that any of the societies ever 
contemplated the use of violence, or desired anything 
beyond a measure of parliamentary reform ,* their minutes 
are full of expressions of loyalty to the Crown and the 
constitution, and of condemnations of violence. 

§ 2. Burke, Paine, and the Reaction. 

But while this correspondence with the French societies 
was going on, a reaction had begun among the mass of the 
British peoples. It was due to two things : first to the 
spectacle of the growing anarchy of France, and the growing 
violence of the Paris mob ; and, secondly, to the profound 
influence upon men’s thoughts exercised by one of the most 
powerful and moment oiK pieces of pohtical writing ever 
issued "Som Ihe press ; Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, which was published at the end of 1790. 

Burke had at first felt a good deal of sympathy with the 
Revolution. But his feeling had begun to change as soon 
as he saw, in October 1789, that mob-violence was getting 
the upper hand. He foresaw, with uncanny sureness, the 
anarchy that was coming, the violence and bloodshed that 
would follow, the danger to the stability of every organised 
Government in Europe, the wars and the tumults, the 
ultimate enthronement of a new military despotism ; and 
he wrote, with all the passionate splendour of his eloquence, 
to put his fellow-countrymen on guard against these perils 
As was his way, he forgot all restraints, just as he had done in 
his attack on Hastings. He was grossly unjust to the 
leaders of the Revolution in its first two years ; he magnified 
their errors ; he paid no regard to the magnanimity and 
sincerity of their aims ; he refused to recognise the rotten- 
ness of the ancien regime in France, and wrote as if France 
had possessed the most admirable institutions, which needed 
only reverent repair, not wholesale reconstruction. These 
exaggerations did not strengthen his case, but gave a handle 
to lus critics, which they knew how to use. 

But Burke felt, with a mystical fervour as great as that 
with which the revolutionary leaders preached the Rights 
of Man, an aspect of human society to which they were 
almost wholly blind. He thought of an organised human 
society, with its laws and institutions, its inherited traditions 
and outlook upon life, as something organic, something 
that had grown to its present condition by a slow process 
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of natural evolution ] and the notion that a thing so 
marvellous, a living thing that was the product of centuries 
of thought and effort, could with impunity be carved about 
and remodelled according to the theories of philosophers, 
was in his eye > nothing less than a horrible blasphemy. He 
knew that in any human society men are held together not 
so much by formal laws as by an infinite niunber of delicate 
interlacing filaments of habit and tradition which defy 
analysis ; to tear these recklessly asunder must lead to the 
mere dissolution of the organism, or, failing that, to the 
ruthless employment of force and terror as the only means 
of avoiding dissolution. 

gravp an pm^ tional and intellectual basis to 
conservatism . He made it possible for men to leei ttie same 
fervour of conviction in defending ancient and venerable 
institutions that the revolutionaries felt in attacking them. 
That is why the publication of his book was a great historical 
event, an event comparable in importance with the fall of 
the Bastille itself. For Burke’s book had an immense 
circulation, produced an instantaneous effect, and shaped 
the dominant political thought of Britain for a long time to 
come. 

There were many answers to Burke’s great pamphlet ; the 
British people found themselves engaged in a discussion of 
some of the deepest questions on which men’s minds can be 
exercised ; and this had its effect in producing the wonderful 
intellectual fertility which distinguishes the period. Some 
of these essays, though now forgotten, were able and 
thought-compelling performances. But the most important 
of them was contributed by Tom Paine, who had already 
played a large part in the American Revolution, and who 
had now thrown himself heart and soul into the more drastic 
revolution in France. Paine’s Rights of Man, published in 
1791, became, for English readers, the very text-book of the 
revolutionary creed. Written in a clear and trenchant 
style, it dealt very effectively with Burke’s extravagances ; 
but Paine was congenitally incapable of appreciating what 
was greatest in Burke's thought. Paine had, in truth, all 
the cock-sure shallow omniscience of the revolutionary, who 
fondly believes that the marvellous structure of human 
society has no mysteries, but can easily be reconstructed in 
accordance with formuke. Throughout his work runs the 
assumption that while France now possessed a constitution, 
because she had deliberately set to work and made one, 
Britain possessed no constitution at all, but only a set of 
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bad Tisages inherited from William the Conqueror. The 
implication was that Britain ought, like France, to sweep 
aside all existing institutions and start afresh to create a 
brand-new system, according to the fashionable notions of 
the moment. It is not surprising that such suggestions 
should have awakened a profound alarm. Even more 
potently than Burke’s Reflections, Paine's Rights of Man 
contributed to hasten reaction, and to bring about a panic- 
struck policy of repression. And as the reform societies did 
everything they could to assist the wide distribution of 
Paine’s book, which was circulated by the hundred thorisand, 
these societies, though they had themselves no revolutionary 
intentions, necessarily became the first objects of these 
moimting feats. 

Two years later (1793) a far more searching and uncom- 
promising book was published by William Godwin, under 
the title of Political Justice. This was, in truth, the pure 
milk of the word of revolutionary thought. But it was too 
austere in style to arouse much alarm ; and, as Pitt shrewdly 
observed, there was very little danger in a three-guinea book. 

§ 3. The Policy of Repression. 

The publication of Burke’s Reflections was almost imme- 
diately followed by a cleavage in the Whig party, and by a 
painful severance of the long friendship between Burke and 
Fox. For the generous ardour of Fox’s temperament made 
him an eager sympathiser with the aims of the revolution- 
aries ; and, though he deplored their later excesses, his 
sympathies were never wholly alienated. He could not 
share, or even understand, Burke’s profound fears. The 
yoimger and more vehement Whigs clave to Fox. Some of 
them became ardent reformers and members of the Friends 
of the People, though Fox himself never went so far as this ; 
and in 1792 Charles Grey introduced a motion in favour 
of parliamentary reform into the House of Commons ; it 
was, as a matter of course, rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. But the bulk of the Whig party followed Burke. 
The cleavage began as early as 1791. In 1794 the leading 
Whigs of Burke’s section actually joined the Government ; 
and Fox was left with a mere fragment of a party, which 
never numbered more than about fifty in the House of 
C ommons But from the date of this disruption the Whig 
party, weak as it was, was identified wi^ the ideas of 
Uber^m, and with resistance to the policy of refusing all 
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change, which now came to be, increasingly, the policy of 
Pitt and his Tory following. 

Meanwhile not the Government only, but the bulk of the 
nation, had swung round to an attitude of violent hatred of 
'French ideas, and a vehement, exaggerated fear of all 
reformers. This new temper was first displayed by the 
masses, and its first expression took the form of mob- 
tumults in several towns in July 1791, in protest against the 
intention of the reformers to celebrate the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille. At Birmingham a mob sacked the 
house of J oseph Priestle y, the venerable Nonconformist 
divine, philosopher and man of science, and destroyed his 
scientific instruments. Henceforward it demanded courage 
to take part in the meetings of the reforming societies, so 
great was the violence of the mob in proclaiming their 
disbelief in mob- violence. In truth, the opinion of the 
coimtry was overwhelmingly opposed to the Revolution and 
all its deeds ; and the horrors of the September Massacres 
of 1792, followed by the November declaration of the 
French Convention, which undertook to aid all peoples in 
overthrowing all kings, completed the conversion of nearly 
all those who had hesitated. 

Nevertheless Government had convinced itself that there 
was a real and widespread revolutionary conspiracy in 
Britain ; and it resolved that the conspiracy must be 
■ crushed by stem measures. The persecution was fiercest in 
Scotland. A series of prosecutions for sedition was set on 
foot, some of which were conducted with inconceivable 
brutality by Lord Braxfield, whom Stevenson has immor- 
talised in Weir of Hermiston. Thomas Muir, a young lawyer 
of sincerity, moderation and ability, was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation because he had started 
reform societies and (like Wordsworth) had visited France. 
Thomas Palmer, a Unitarian minister, who had been a 
fellow of his college at Cambridge, was sentenced to seven 
years' transportation for writing an address advocating 
parliamentary reform, in which it was urged that liberty 
was decaying in Britain. In spite of these ferocious 
sentences, the reforming societies had the temerity to hold 
a ‘ convention ’ in Edinburgh at the end of 1793, for the 
purpose of forwarding parliamentary reform ' by rational 
and lawful means.’ Fifty societies were represented ; and 
the delegates had spent a fortnight in harmless discussions 
as to the best methods of propaganda, when they were 
disbanded by the authorities. In January 1794 the leading 
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delegates were prosecuted for treason or sedition, on the 
ground that they had established a convention in imitation 
of France, and were preparing to overthrow the constitution; 
and William Skirving, Maurice Margarot, and Joseph 
Gerrald were all sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 
These victims were able and honourable men and good 
citizens. With them was linked Robert Watt, who had 
made a plot to manufacture some arms and seize Edinburgh 
Castle. This was the only project of violence ever brought 
before the courts ; and Watt had been a Government spy 
and agent provocateur, in the pay of the Lord Advocate. 
Panic fear produces strange results. ‘ We were all mad,’ 
said one of the jurymen, looking back on these events in 
later years. Long afterwards, in 1844, the mart3ns of this 
madness were commemorated by a monument on the Calton 
Hill in Edinburgh. 

The victims in Scotland were few ; but they were enough, 
in conjunction with the growing hostility of public opinion, 
to put an end for a time to the open and public organisation 
of a demand for reform. In England the persecution was 
less outrageous, because no judge was found to rival the 
partisanship of Braxfield, and no jury to share the blind 
panic of the Edinburgh jurymen. A few minor offenders 
were prosecuted during 1793, some of them being acquitted 
by the juries, while others were sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment or to fines. But in May 1794 Government 
determined to attack the leaders of the two main societies, 
the Society for Constitutional Information and the London 
Corresponding Society. Thomas Hardy, the founder of 
the Corresponding Society, Home Tooke, the chief man in 
the Constitutional Society, and John Thelwall, whom his 
friend Coleridge described as ' intrepid, eloquent and 
honest,’ together with nine others, were first brought before 
the Privy Council and then before the Court of King’s Bench, 
to answer for their lives on a charge of high treason. Hardy 
was tried first ; and after all the minutes and publications 
of the Corresponding Society had been ransacked to dis- 
close an3rthing that could be described as treason, he was 
acquitted by the jury. Then the doughty old warrior. 
Home Tooke, was put on his defence. But in him Govern- 
ment had caught a tartar ; for the prisoner actually called 
Pitt as a witness to prove that the Prime Minister himself 
had, ten years earlier, said just such things about the need 
for parliamentary reform as were now being treated as high 
treason. Home Tooke also was acquitted ; and when the 
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same verdict was given in the case of Thelwall, Government 
gave up the attempt, and the other prisoners were dis- 
charged. In these trials English juries, surroimded as they 
were by every sort of prejudice, struck a manly blow for 
the preservation of English freedom. 

The trials of 1794, unsuccessful as they were, ended most 
of the reform societies, though the London Corresponding 
Society struggled on, against great dififtculties, for a few more 
years. Having failed in the law courts. Government had 
recourse to legislation ; and in 1795 two Acts were passed, 
one of which made spoken or written words, even if not 
followed by action, liable to the penalties of treason, while 
the second forbade all public meetings unless due notice 
of them had been given by resident householders. The 
repression reached its height in 1797 and the following years. 
In 1799 Acts were passed for the suppression of such of 
the societies as still existed ; and at the same time debating 
societies were subjected to restrictions, and printers were 
required to obtain certificates. The law against combina- 
tions among workmen, which was passed in 1799, was a part 
of the same code of repression ; we shall have to consider 
its effects in another place. ^ 

The story of this repression of free speech and free thought, 
this panic fear of a revolution of which there was never 
any danger, forms a daik shadow upon a heroic age. But it 
is fair to remember that these were years of terrible trial, when 
the very existence of the nation seemed to be threatened by 
the militant and merciless republicans ; in 1797, when the 
persecution was most severe, Britain seemed to stand alone 
in a reeling and ruined world, Ireland was on the verge of 
open revolt, and the exaggerated fear of internal dwger 
was by no means unnatural in face of the boasts of the 
French leaders that there were thousands in England ready 
to rise at a word. Moreover, public opinion was behind the 
Government ; Francis Place, who was a member of the 
Corresponding Society, testified that ‘ the mass of the 
shopkeepers and working people ' approved the action of 
Government, ‘ such was their terror of the French regicides 
and democrats.’ But there was one group of public men 
who never failed to protest against the suppression of 
public liberties, and never lacked the courage to stand up 
against the overwhelming force of public opinion. Theseu 
were the Whigs, led by the fearless and generous Charles j 
Fox ; and there is nothing in all his career which is more 1 

* B«l0V, p. 320. 
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to his credit than his gallant stand of these years. Nor did 
the Whig reformers flinch from the cause they had adopted. 
Even in the dark year 1797, Charles Grey introduced into 
the House of Commons a bill for the reform of Parliament. 
And this meant that when the inevitable reaction should 
come, it would be not merely a revolt of the disfranchised 
against the privileged, but a demand for national reorganisa- 
tion that would find leaders among the privileged themselves. 

The main immediate result of the French Revolution in 
Britain was thus to bring to nought a promising movement 
of political reform, and to diminish the traditional liberty of 
thought and speech which was the most precious inheritance 
of the British Commonwealth. But alongside of that it 
awoke a new fervour which not even official persecution 
and public misunderstanding could destroy. And it gave 
to numberless obscure men the chance of proving that they 
could work for an idea, and suffer injustice in its defence, 
without ever allowing themselves to be betrayed into violence. 
The men of the societies, the Muirs and the Gerralds, the 
Hardys and the Thelwalls, obstinately idealist and not less 
obstinately moderate, patient under misrepresentation, en- 
during persecution with dignified courage, deserve a place 
among the makers of the Commonwealth alongside of the 
statesmen, the soldiers and the mass of the people who 
misunderstood and persecuted them, but who also bore 
themselves manfully in a crisis of their country’s fate. 

[Veitch, Genesis of Parliamentary Reform ; Brown, England and 
the French Revolution', Holland Rose. William Pitt and the Great 
War ; Burke, Reflections on tlie French Revolution ; Paine, Rights of 
Man ; Hunt, England from 1760 to iSoi ; Hammond, Life of Fox ; 
Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party ; Morley, Burke ; Conway, Life 
of T. Paine ; Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne ; Cockburn, Trials for 
Sedition in Scotland.] 



CHAPTER III 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

(ad 1793-1801) 

§ I. The Futihties oj the First Coahtion, 1793 - 1795 . 

It was with extreme leluctance that Pitt allowed Britain to 
be drawn into the war against the French Revolution. So 
obstmately did he believe m the possibihty of mamtaming 
peace that he had actually reduced the mihtary and naval 
estimates as late as 1792 ; the number of men in the navy 
had been cut down from 34,000 to 16,000 But the revolu- 
tionary leaders themselves forced his hand In the autumn 
of 1792, having overrun Belgium, they declared the river 
Scheldt open to trade m defiance of treaties to which both 
France and Britain were pledged, and sent ships of war to 
Antwerp by that route Then, though Holland had 
remained neutral by Pitt’s advice, they threatened to invade 
and conquer that country. To all this was added the 
alarm caused by the pioclamation of November 1792, 
threatening war agamst all kings, and finally, in January 
1793, came the execution of Louis xvi., which set even the 
city crowds clamourmg for war agamst France. Even 
then, though the French ambassador was expelled, and 
war had become inevitable, Pitt still hesitated to take the 
plunge, and it was France which declared war, in February 
1793 - 

Pitt had hesitated because he hated war ; and, as he was 
soon to show, he had not a vestige of his father's commanding 
genius in the conduct of it. He made every possible mis- 
calculation. He thought the war would be over in a couple 
of campaigns, whereas it was to last for twenty-two years. 
He showed no sort of capacity to play the part which 
Marlborough had played m the war of the Spanish Succession 
— the part of co-ordmatmg the efforts of the allies, which 
Britain's position as pay-mistress might have enabled her 
to do. Nor did he succeed in discovering any soldier or 
diplomat who could play it for him. He had nothing of 
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his father’s judgment of men. The leaders whom he chose 
for the British armies in the field were uniformly incompetent. 
Even the high naval commands were, until 1795, mostly 
bestowed upon second-rate men like Bridport, Hotham, and 
Colpo}^, though admirals like Howe, Hood, and Duncan 
were available. Pitt was still less successful in the choice of 
the men whom he placed at the head of the fighting depart- 
ments of Government. The Admiralty was at first imder 
the control of his incompetent elder brother, the Earl of 
Chatham ; and it was not until the junction of Burke’s 
followers with the Government in 1794 that naval policy- 
was brought under vigorous direction, with the accession of 
Earl Spencer to the Admiralty. 

When the war began, the army and navy were anything 
but ready for their task ; they had been starved and 
neglected during the years of peace. The army numbered 
only 17,000 men ; and although these numbers were, of 
course, rapidly increased, no systematic method of recruit- 
ment or organisation was ever vnrought out so long as Pitt 
remained in power. The navy also had been neglected. 
The men were badly paid, badly fed, recruited largely by 
the brutal methods of the pressgang, and often treated with 
an abominable severity. Many of the ships were in bad 
condition, and only ninety ships of the line were ready to be 
commissioned when the war began. If the French navy 
had not been in a terrible state of indiscipline and dis- 
organisation, British supremacy on the seas might have 
been endangered during the first years. 

Even in the sphere of finance, upon which he most prided 
himself, Pitt’s good genius deserted him as soon as he came 
under the shadow of war. He financed the war from the 
first mainly by means of loans, instead of raising as much as 
possible in the form of .taxation ; and the result was that, 
before the war ended, tne nation was paying in interest on 
these loans every year as much as would have defrayed 
the anmial outlay at the beginning, and it was saddled with 
this burden for an indefinite period. But Pitt’s failure as a 
war minister was in nothing so clearly displayed as in his 
failure to form and to carry out a consistent and coherent 
plan of campaign. What soldiers call the ' higher direction,’ 
the general-staff work of the war, was on the British side 
inconceivably inefficient. 

The foundation of British war policy ought to have been 
the efficient use of the power of the navy. No attempt was 
made to use the overwhelming preponderance of naval 
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power which the allies enjoyed at the beginning of the war. 
More extraordinary still, the son of Chatham neglected to 
blockade the French ports. There was only one great 
naval battle during the first four years of the war ; and it 
ought to have been unnecessary. The main French fleet 
had come out from Brest (May 1794) to meet and protect 
a big squadron of corn-ships coming under convoy from 
America. Lord Howe, with the British Channel fleet, 
intercepted the French fleet on June i, 1794, and defeated 
it in a well-fought battle, which came to be known as the 
Glorious First of Jtme. But while the battle was raging 
the corn-ships got safely into harbour, so that the main 
purpose of the battle was not achieved. If the French 
squadrons had been sealed up in port by a strict blockade, 
either the corn-ships would never have sailed, or they would 
have been intercepted. Thus the chief naval exploit of these 
years was really the proof of a failure in naval policy. 

Again, being in command of the sea, it should have been 
easy for Britain to give aid to the rebels in France. Two 
outstanding opportunities for such action presented them- 
selves. One was the revolt of the naval arsenal of Toulon, 
which in August 1793 admitted the British and Spanish 
fleets. But no adequate precautions were, taken to defend 
this vitally important place. It was attacked and captured 
by a revolutionary army, in which Napoleon, commanding 
the French artillery, won his earliest fame ; and the Anglo- 
Spanish forces did not even destroy all the French warships 
in the harbour before withdrawing. A second opportunity 
was offered by the revolt of La Vendee, which, being on the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay, could easily have been succoured 
from the sea. The Vendeans fought with extraordinary 
gallantry. But no aid was sent to them till the end of 
1793 ; and it arrived only to find <-that the Vendeans had 
been defeated, and ignominiously retumed home without 
doing anything. 

Even more humiliating was the management of the main 
campaign on land. At the beginning of the campaign of 
1793 the allies rapidly drove the French out of Belgium ; 
and when the British forces, under the King’s son, the Duke 
of York, entered the field, it only remained to capture the 
border fortresses, and a clear road would be open to Paris. 
One after another the fortresses fell. But instead of driving 
home their success, the allies began to squabble among 
themselves. York, under the orders of the home Govern- 
ment. withdrew from the main Austrian force under Coburg, 
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in order to lay siege to Dunkirk. Meanwhile the panic of 
/defeat had aroused the French people, and the genius of 
iCamot had recreated their armies. In Septemter York 
was severely defeated at Hondschoote, and forced to raise the 
siege of Dunkirk ; he only saved himself by a hasty retreat. 
A month later the turning-point battle of Wattignies drove 
back Coburg’s main army, and France was saved from 
invasion. By the end of 1793 the tide had definitely turned ; 
the internal troubles of France had been overcome ; the 
armies of the republic were already pressing over the frontier 
in every direction. 

In the campaign of 1794, French armies, fighting with 
irresistible elan, drove the allies out of Belgium. Coburg 
and his Austrians were driven across the Rhine. The 
British army fell back upon Holland. But it was promptly 
followed by the French, who, in alliance with the Dutch 
republicans, overran the whole country ; the French cavalry 
actually captured the Dutch fleet by riding across the frozen 
sea; and the British force, after terrible sufferings, suc- 
ceeded only in retreating into Germany, whence it was 
withdrawn by way of Bremen. 

This was an ignominious conclusion for two years’ fighting 
by the greatest coalition of European States that had ever 
been formed. Meanwhile the Reign of Terror had been 
brought to an end; and the new Government of France, 
though it was corrupt and ambitious of conquest, had 
abandoned the idea of waging endless war for the republican 
idea. The result of these events was a rapid dissolution of | 
the great coalition of 1793. Holland had become a subject 
ally of France, and declared war against Britain in 1795. 
Prussia, eager to devote her strength to the acquisition of 
territory in Poland, made haste to withdraw from the war, 
and in April 1795 concluded an ignominious peace at Basle, 
recogn isin g the Frerph claim to the Rhine frontier ; in the 
same year she joii^,^ with Russia and Austria in the third 
partition of Poland, which wiped that unhappy nation off 
the map of Europe.^ Spain concluded, in July 1795 a 
treaty of peace with France, which was to be turned in the 
next year into an offensive and defensive alliance aimed 
at Britain. These secessions broke the back of the great 
coalition. There were now left only Austria, the Italian 
Powers, and Portugal ; but among these only Austria and 
Sardinia counted for anything as military Powers, and both 
were almost exhausted. 

'■ See the map. Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 20 (6), 6th Edition Plates 57 and 
68 (c). 
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Even in Britain itself there was an insistent demand for 
peace. Despite the opposition of Burke and other un- 
bending foes of the Revolution, Pitt resolved to make an 
attempt at a settlement, He proposed to Austria a scheme 
for the general pacification of Europe, and Austria was not 
unwilling ; he also opened direct negotiations with France. 
But the French Government refused to make terms. They 
were bent upon further conquests. Their recent victories 
had been turned to advantage by the plunder of the conquered 
coimtries, and, as the industrial life of France had been 
gravely dislocated, they dared not abandon the lucrative 
trade of war. So Pitt’s overtures were rejected. The 
chance of a general peace, which was within reach in 1796, 
was sacrificed to the new ambitions of the republican Govern- 
ment ; and the civilised world was sentenced to a terrible 
prolongation of conflict. 

§ 2. The Dark Years, 1795-1798. 

From 1795 onwards, the war took on a new character. 
The Revolution was now securely established. France no 
longer entertained the aim of overthrowing monarchy 
everywhere in favour of democracy. Though her politicians 
and her soldiers still used the language of liberty, it was 
no longer the ambition of extending the range of freedom, 
but the ambitions of conquest and of glory, that moved them. 
On the other hand, the remaining enemies of France no 
longer hoped to overthrow the Revolution. They had not, 
indeed, lost their fear and hatred of it : an era of panic- 
struck repression had begun, in almost every European 
country, which was to last for two generations. But while 
the rulers of Europe strove to crush out revolutionary ideas 
in their own dominions, they no longer dreamed of crushing 
them in France. They were willing, c’ , n eager, to make 
peace with the terrible republic. 1 at the repubhc, 
intoxicated with victory, made peace with some, but only 
in order to concentrate her resources for a war of conquest 
against the others. And these others — ^Britain, Austria, 
and the Italian States — knew that they had to defend their 
very existence against a terrible menace. 

Britain, in particular, realised that she must fight for 
her very life ; 2ind during the next three years, 1795-1798, 
she passed through the most anxious moments of her long 
history. Twice in 1796, and once in 1797, Pitt brought 
himself to sue for peace, offering, on the last occasion, to 
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restore all the lands that had been conquered from France 
in the West Indies/ and to recognise the republic’s con- 
tinental conquests. His overtures were always refused. 
They were refused because France’s appetite for conquest 
was fed by an intoxicating series of victories, and because 
there had flamed into her sky the most marvellous mihtary 
genius of all history; for these were the years of the 
emergence of Napoleon Buonaparte. And as the nature of 
the danger was realised in Britain, the temper with which 
she faced the ordeal of war was changed. At first she had 
been somewhat half-hearted, finding herself in the un- 
wonted position of fighting against a people who were 
strugghng (with whatever extravagances) to attain freedom. 
But as the character of the struggle became more clear, 
as the dread figure of Napoleon, like the genie in the Arabian 
tale, swelled and grew till its shadow seemed to blot out the 
sun, the temper of the nation became more set. It was not 
merely the repressive policy of government, but the growing 
dread of the French menace, which brought about a rapid 
decline in the vigour of the reform movement in Britain 
after 1794 ; and even the poets began to waver in the fervour 
of their devotion to the gospel of Liberty. 

In the campaign of 1795, which followed the break-up 
of the coalition, there were no very decisive events. Pitt 
tried the experiment of landing a large force of emigris in 
Brittany, where there had been royalist risings. But the 
expedition came too late ; it was a humiliating fiasco ; and 
this was for some years the last British attempt to do 
2Lnything on the continent. The fighting on land was left 
to Austria and Sardinia. And though they had the worst 
of the fighting on the Alpine frontier of Italy, there was 
still good reason to hope, when the year ended, that they 
would be able to hold their own. 

For the year 1796. however, the French Government had 
planned a vigorous s eries of attacks against both of France’s 
principal enemies. An intensive campaign against British 
merchant shipping was carried on with alarming success 
by warships and privateers ; and a formidable army was 
placed under the command of Lazare Hoche, the ablest of 
the republican generals, for an invasion of Ireland. The 
incompetent handling of the Channel fleet allowed this 
force to set forth, and even to reach Ireland unattacked 
(December 1796) . ^ It was by luck, rather than by skill, that 
Britain was saved on this occasion from a very terrible 
disaster. In February 1797 a small French force was 

* See below, Chap. iv. pp. 187-1S9. * See below, p. 208. 
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actually landed in South Wales ; and though it was easily 
overwhelmed, the mere fact that it was able to land was an 
ominous beginning for what was to be a year of dread. 
When the navy failed to check invasion, men might well fear 
what was to come. 

But the main French attacks of 1796 were aimed against 
Austria ; Britain’s turn was to come later. Two great 
armies were to march across Southern Germany, the one by 
the Main VaUey, the other by the Danube Valley ; and a 
third army was, meanwhile, to invade Northern Italy, and 
strike at the Austrian power there. The command of the 
Italian army was given to Napoleon Buonaparte, a young 
Corsican of twenty-seven. It was his first important 
conunand, though he had done well as an artillery officer 
at Toulon and on the Italian frontier, and had won the 
favour of the Directors by the skill with which he had 
suppressed the revolt of Paris in 1795. The arrival of 
Napoleon at Nice, in March 1796, to tike command of the 
army of Italy marks the beginning of a new era in the war. 
By a strange coincidence, in the British fleet, which was 
hanging off the coast of the Riviera and striving to hamper 
the movements of the French armies, there was a young 
post-captain, chafing at the inactivity of his chiefs : Nelson, 
the supreme genius of sea warfare, appears at the very 
opening of the new era over against Napoleon, whom he 
was to baffle time and again during the next ten years. 

The Italian campaign of 1796, which was the foundation of 
Napoleon’s extraordinary career, was dazzling in its rapidity 
and brilliance. The young general first isolated the Sar- 
dinians, and forced them to make peace; then, driving 
the Austrians before him, he overran the rich plain of 
Lombardy, and turned it into a republic in dependent 
alliance with France. The minor States of Italy were 
compelled to make peace and to close their ports to British 
ships. And these dazzling achievements helped to persuade 
Spain to make an alliance with France, and to declare war 
against Britain (October). In these circumstances the 
British fleet could no longer maintain itself in the Mediter- 
ranean : it evacuated Qiat sea (November), which for 
eighteen months remained closed to British shipping. The 
evacuation of the Mediterranean marked almost the lowest 
ebb of British fortimes during the war. 

At the end of 1796 it was already evident that Austria 
was beaten. In the spring of 1797, after defeating new 
Austrian armies, Napoleon boldly struck towards Vienna, 
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and had got ^vithin one hundred miles of the city when the 
Austrian Government accepted at Leoben the terms of a 
humiliating peace, which was later embodied in the Treaty 
of Campo Formio. Austria recognised all the French 
conquests, and left France practically mistress of Italy, 
receiving in return most of the territories of the republic 
of Venice. When the French Government thus C3mically 
assented to the suppression of an ancient free State, it was 
guilty of a crime comparable with the partition of Poland ; 
and nothing could have demonstrated more clearly how 
completely the rulers of France were now dominated by 
the spirit of conquest. 

The downfall of Austria meant that Britain was left to 
stand alone against a militant French power infinitely more 
formidable than that of Louis xiv. had ever been. France 
not only had great armies inspired by the confidence of 
victory and led by commanders of genius ; she had annexed 
Belgium and Western Germany ; she had turned Holland 
and Northern Italy into dependent States ; she controlled 
the Mediterranean ; she had a close alliance with Spain ; 
and there was no Power on the continent of Europe prepared 
to enter the field against her. Against this terrible Power 
Britain could strike no effective blow. Even the shield of 
the navy, her only defence, seemed no longer sure. It had 
not availed to prevent two French expeditions in the winter of 
1796-7. Another and greater force for the invasion of the 
islands, consisting of the unconquered veterans of the revolu- 
tionary wars, was now prepiuing. There was no force in 
Britain capable of resisting a French army, if once it could be 
safely ferried over. Still less would it be possible to defend 
Ireland, which was on the verge of rebellion, with 200,000 
men secretly drilling. The most perturbing fact of aU 
was that France could now dispose not only of her own fleets, 
but of the fleets of .Holland and Spain. Taken in combina- 
tion they materially outnumbered the British navy. If they 
could join forces, tney must almost infallibly obtain com- 
mand of the Channel, and the doom of Britain would be 
sealed. To bring about such a combination was the aim 
of French policy during 1797. 

Everything depended upon the navy. Happily, at this 
moment of crisis, the supreme naval genius of Nelson ^ at 
last got its chance. Nelson was serving as second-in- 
command of a squadron of fifteen ships under Sir John 

• Southey’s Life of Nelson is a classic. Sir J. K. Laughton’s Nelson in 
the * English Men of Action ' Series is an admirable short study. 
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Jervis, which had been engaged, since the evacuation of the 
Mediterranean, in watching the outlet of that sea. In 
February 1797 the Mediterranean fleet of Spain came out 
through the Straits ; this was the first step towards the 
great combination. The Spaniards had twenty-five battle- 
ships. But at Cape St, Vincent Jervis came up with them, 
and without hesitation threw his fifteen ships at the enemy, 
breaking through a gap in the Spanish line, and then veering 
round to concentrate on the main body. The manoeuvre 
would have been fruitless if Nelson, who was in command of 
the British rear, had not disregarded orders and thrown 
himself at the head of the Spanish line, thus preventing its 
escape. Four ships were captured. The rest tamely with- 
drew into Cadiz harbour, where Jervis kept them under 
strict blockade. This victory not only raised the spirits 
of the British peoples ; it prevented the junction of the 
Spanish fleet with the French ; and, what was even more 
important, it disclosed the genius and courage of Nelson. 

But the danger was by no means averted by the victory 
of Cape St. Vincent. There was a strong Dutch fleet in 
the Texel, at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, and a French 
fleet at Brest. ^ And the mam French plan for the year 
was that the Dutch fleet should convey an army to Ireland, 
and be followed by the Brest fleet with Lazare Hoche and a 
second army. Admiral Duncan, with the North Sea fleet, 
was watching the Dutch ; Lord Bridport, with the Channel 
fleet, was keeping guard over Brest. The safety of Britain 
depended upon these two fleets. And at this awful moment 
both mutinied. 

The seamen had good ground for discontent. They were 
badly paid, badly tended, and often treated with incon- 
ceivable brutality. In the Channel fleet at Spithead, where 
the mutiny first broke out in April, they put forward 
reasonable demands, and behaved themselves in an orderly 
way. The Admiralty gave way to the'r demands, but not 
without futile delays and evasions, which prolonged the 
mutiny for over three weeks. It was no sooner ended than 
a new mutiny broke out in the North Sea fleet at the Nore. 
This was a much graver affair than the mutiny at Spithead. 
The reasonable demands of the sailors had already been 
conceded ; yet the men at the Nore, led by an ex-midship- 
man, Parker, actually blockaded the mouth of the Thames, 
and Sheemess had to be fortified against them. Govern- 
ment rightly refused to consider demands put forward in such 

> See the map ol the Narrow Seas, Atlas, jtb Edition Plate 45, 6th 
Edition Plate 6a, 
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away, and, after an anxious month, the men returned shame- 
facedly to their duty. Eighteen of the ringleaders were 
hanged ; the rest were pardoned, after the mutinous fleet 
had won one of the most glorious of British naval victories. 

Britain has never lived through a more anxious time than 
the two months covered by these successive mutinies. It 
was only by sheer luck that the Dutch and French fleets 
made no use of the opportunity thus offered to them. And. 
meanwhile, out in the North Sea, Duncan, off the Texel, 
had been deserted by all but two of his ships. With a 
splendid bravado he kept up the semblance of a blockade, 
sending signals from one of his ships to the other, as if to be 
transmitted to an invisible squadron below the horizon ; and 
he had arranged, if the worst should come and the Dutch 
should set sail, to sink both of his vessels in the fairway so 
as to impede navigation. Happily westerly winds kept the 
Dutch penned into harbour. It was not till October that 
they came forth ; and by that time the fleet had returned 
to its duty, and the men were determined to prove their 
patriotism. They did so nobly, in the hard-fought battle 
of Camperdown, when Dimcan cut the Dutch line in two 
places, captured nine ships, and drove the shattered remnant 
back into the Texel, whence it never emerged again. 

The victory of Camperdown was of incalculable import- 
ance. Taken in conjunction with Cape St. Vincent it 
destroyed the possibility of an overwhelming enemy com- 
bination, and securely re-established British naval supre- 
macy. From this date onwards the British navy held the 
upper hand, and kept the scattered fleets of tiie enemy 
penned into harbour. 

§ 3. First Phase of the Duel between Napoleon and Nelson. 

The naval checks of 1797 did not put an end to the 
project of an invasion of Britain, which seemed to be the 
only way of overthrowing the one undefeated enemy of 
France. Even after Camperdown, boats were still being 
built in the Channel ports, and armies organised on the 
French side of the Straits. To command the army of Eng- 
land the Directors had fixed upon Napoleon, who returned 
from his dazzling triumphs in Italy at the end of 1797. 
But a very brief survey of the situation satisfied Napoleon 
that there was no prospect of success for an invasion until 
the French fleet had been reorganised and strengthened. 
Instead, he urged that the best way to strike at Britain was 
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to attack the foundations of British oversea trade, and that 
this could best be done by seizing Egypt. ‘ The power that 
holds Egypt is ultimately the master of India,’ was one of 
Napoleon's axioms. Thankful to get the too popular young 
general out of the way, and hoping for rich plunder from 
the East wherewith to repair their shattered finances, the 
Directors accepted the project ; and in May 1798 an army 
of 35,000 solchers, escorted by the French Mediterranean 
fleet, set sail from Toulon. 

This was a pure filibustering expedition. Its first exploit 
(June) was to seize and garrison the island of Malta, though 
France had no quarrel with the Knights of St. John, who 
had held the island since the sixteenth century. Then the 
army was landed in Egypt, though France had no quarrel 
with the Sultan of Turkey, who was the suzerain of Egypt, 
or with the Mamelukes (mercenary soldiers), who were its 
effective masters. Alexandria was occupied ; the Mame- 
lukes were easily defeated in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
(July) ; and Napoleon set to work to organise his conquest. 
He had conceived mighty projects. He was to m^e a 
canal across the isthmus ; he was to get control of the Red 
Sea ; he was to prepare the way for a future attack on 
India. But before he had even fully secured his hold on 
Cairo, he received startling news, which altered the whole 
complexion of the great adventure. His communications 
with France had been cut. 

After the naval victories of the previous year, the British 
Government had decided to send a strong squadron once 
more into the Mediterranean. To the command of this 
squadron — ^which was slightly weaker, on paper, than the 
French Mediterranean fleet — ^Nelson was appointed. It 
was his first important independent command. And thus 
the supreme genius of sea warfare entered upon his long 
duel with the supreme genius of land warfare. Nelson 
entered the Mediterranean before the French expedition 
sailed from Toulon. But bad luck and the lack of scouting 
fiigates prevented him from intercepting it. Ignorant of 
its destination, he went off on a wild-goose chase, first to 
Sicily and then to the Levant. Twice over, in this eager 
hunt, he missed the French fleet by a hair’s-breadth. But 
the French army had been safely landed, and was at Cairo, 
before Nelson learned what had happened. Then he came 
swiftly down upon the French fleet, which lay at anchor in 
the Bay of Abouldr (August i)^. Sailing boldly into the 

* For a plaa of this battle, see Atlas, 5th Edition, Introd., p. 48. 
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bay, he concentrated the whole strength of his fleet upon the 
van of the anchored French line, destroyed it, and passed on 
to the rear. Never, in all the records of naval warfare, had 
any fleet suffered such utter destruction ; it was not defeat, 
but annihilation. Only two of the French battleships and 
one frigate escaped ; and the two battleships were subse- 
quently captured. 

The battle of the Nile established British naval supremacy 
in the Mediterranean ; and the island of Malta, wWch was 
reduced after a long siege, became the principal naval base 
by means of which this supremacy was maintained. It also 
helped to bring about a new coalition against France, and 
thus to rescue Britain from her dangerous isolation. In the 
meanwhile it had locked up Napoleon and his army in Egypt 
with no chance of escape, and given to the young conqueror 
his first lesson on the formidable character of sea-power. 

Imprisoned in Egypt, Napoleon found little opportunity 
for hiis restless energy. Nothing could be done against 
India without a fleet. Moreover, the raid into Egypt had 
inevitably roused the Turks. In order to forestall a Turkish 
attack, Napoleon undertook the conquest of Palestine with 
a part of his army. But, once again, the British navy 
checked him. Sir Sidney Smith, who had been left 
by Nelson with a small squadron to poUce the Eastern 
Mediterranean, threw into Acre a force of sailors and marines 
to stiffen the resistance of the Turkish garrison, and at the 
same time supported them by the fire of his ships from the 
sea, and captured the vessels that were bringing the siege 
gims with which Napoleon hoped to reduce the fortress. 
The conqueror had to fall back, baffled, and only with the 
greatest difficulty returned to Egypt (May 1799). Soon 
after his return he had to deal with a considerable Turkish 
army brought by sea for the reconquest of Egypt (July 1799). 
He inflicted upon it at Aboukir a crushing defeat, and for 
the moment secured his hold upon his conquest. But his 
position was imsafe, and he was reduced to impotence. 
Sea-power had baffled him. Meanwhile, news came of 
great events in Europe ; and, chafing at being thus penned 
up far from the scene of action, he slipped away (August), 
leaving the army behind him, and landed on the coast of 
France in October 1799, to open a new chapter in his 
marvellous career. 

He was able to boast that he had made a romantic 
conquest, and he brought with him the halo of his final 
victory over the Turks. But he had left a fine army im- 
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prisoned and without the means of escape. In i8oi Britain, 
in conjunction with the Turks, organised a triple attack 
upon the dwindling French army in Egypt. While Sir David 
Baird, with a force from India, landed on the Red Sea 
Coast and advanced across the desert towards Cairo, and 
while the Turks invaded from the North-east, General 
Abercromby landed with a British army in Aboukir Bay 
and won a victory which sealed the fate of the French army 
of occupation. The great expedition to Egypt had ended 
in unreheved disaster. It was the first complete and 
irremediable failure to which the French had been forced 
to submit since the victories of 1793 ; and the cause of it 
was British sea-power, now at last being wielded with energy 
and vision. 

§ 4. The Second Coalition and the Peace of Amiens. 

While Napoleon was engaged upon the Eg3rptian adven- 
ture, the government of the Directoiy, corrupt, inefficient 
and almost bankrupt, was earning the hatred of France ; 
and beyond the borders of France its aggressive and 
tyrannical policy was alarming Europe, and m^dng possible 
ffie formation of a new coahtion. French armies had come 
as hberators into Belgium, into Western Germany, into 
Italy ; but they behaved as tyrants, exacting an extor- 
tionate tribute of money and valuables to reheve the 
distresses of the Paris treasury. The dependent repubhcs 
which they established found that they were allowed no 
freedom, but were treated as conquered subjects. And 
during 1798 the French Government carried out a series of 
insolent aggressions which showed that there was no hope 
of stable peace with the militarist republic. Switzerland 
was occupied without a shadow of j ustification, was plundered 
to the extent of 23,000,000 francs, and had to accept a 
dictated constitution on the French model in subordination 
to France. French troops entered Rome, and, after heaping 
indignities upon the aged Pope, set up a Roman RepubUc 
and plundered the city of its treasures. The King of 
Naples, encouraged by Nebon's victory, attacked the 
Roman Republic with momentary success ; but the French 
armies closed upon Naples, plimdered it, and set up a 
Parthenopoean Republic, driving the King to take refuge in 
Sicily, where he was protected by the British fleet. At 
the end of the year France rounded off her Italian con- 
quests by occupying Piedmont, a province of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, with which she had made peace in 1796. 
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These high-handed acts brought about the formation of 
the second coalition, whose aim was to set a limit to French 
aggressions. But it would scarcely have been formed (so 
great was the terror which the republic now inspired) if 
Britain’s successful resistance on the seas had not encouraged 
other Powers to resist, and if the terrible Napoleon had not 
been locked up in Egypt. Russia had already entered the 
war in 1798, in protest against the Frenrh seizure of Malta, 
but she had not yet put any armies into the field. Prussia 
stood aloof, because she found neutrality profitable. But 
Austria declared war against France in March 1799 ; and 
Britain assumed the familiar r 61 e of pay-mistress of the 
coalition. A double attack was planned : Italy and 
Switzerland were to be reconquered by a combined Russian 
and Austrian force ; Holland by a combined British and 
Russian force. The Dutch campaign was a disastrous 
failure ; for the Duke of York, placed in command, was 
compelled to capitulate at Alkmaar, and the Russian con- 
tingent was withdrawn in disgust. At first the Italian 
campaign was brilliantly successful. Under Suvorov, the 
greatest of Russian soldiers, the Austro-Russian forces swept 
the French out of Italy, and forced their way through the 
Alpine passes into Switzerland. But in September the 
Russians were defeated at Zurich by the brilliant French 
general Mass^na ; and the Tsar, attributing the failure to 
Austrian jealousy, withdrew his troops, leaving Britain and 
Austria once more alone to face the French power. 

This was the situation when Napoleon returned from 
Egypt, only about ten days after the battle of Zurich was 
fought. Already the coalition had broken down. But 
Italy had been lost ; the hated Directory was discredited ; 
and Napoleon saw the chance of establishing his own mastery 
over France. A cleverly planned coup d’etat in November 
1799 overthrew the Directory ; and Napoleon became the 
first of three Consuls, who were to wield all the powers of the 
Directory, and also to draw up a new constitution. The 
young general, little more than thirty years old, was now 
in effect master of France. There still lay before him the 
vast labours of reconstruction by which his power was to 
be made real ; we shall see something of these in a later 
chapter.^ But in the meanwhile he had to end the war. 
France was longing for peace, and it was by promising peace 
that he had won a welcome for the new regime ; but for this 
conqueror the only way to peace was through victory. 

* See below, Chap. vii. p. 225. 
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~ He struck first at Austria, two crushing blows. Napoleon 
himself crossed the St. Bernard Pass into Italy, won (May 
1800) the lucky victory of Marengo, and swiftly re-establ^hed 
French supremacy in Italy ; while after a brilliant campaign 
in Southern Germany, Moreau won the crowning victory of 
Hohenlinden (December 1800), which opened the road to 
Vienna itself. Beaten to her knees, Austria accepted the 
peace of Lun^ville (February 1801) ; and once more Britain 
was left alone to bear the brunt of the French attack. The 
second coalition had collapsed even more rapidly than the 
first. 

But Britain was now far stronger than in 1796 and 1797. 
Her supremacy on the seas was imshakable ; and everywhere 
the power of the conqueror ended at the seashore . N apoleon 
was faced by the baffling problem of overcoming sea-power, 
which was to occupy his mind throughout the remainder of 
his career. Like the Directory, he made plans for an 
invasion, and set the Channel ports at work building boats 
for transport. But he knew &at invasion without a fleet 
was impossible. The French and Spanish fleets were locked 
into their harbours ; what remained of the Dutch fleet had 
been destroyed during the British invasion of Holland in 
1799. Other plans flitted before his mind ; notably the 
project of excluding British trade from Europe, which he 
was later to attempt. 

A gleam of hope, both for the execution of this commercial 
project and for the acquisition of naval strength, came from 
the North. The neutral Powers had suffered severely from 
the interruption of their commerce during the war ; and 
though there was little to choose between the restrictions 
imposed by the two sides, Britain’s naval power made her 
interferences far more effective. The Northern Powers, 
Sweden, Denmark and Prussia, talked of reviving the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780 ; ^ and in December 1800 the Tsar of 
Russia, though still nominally an ally of Britain, agreed to 
join this league. Angered by the failure of the coalition 
and by the British occupation of Malta, and fascinated by 
the genius of Napoleon, Tsar Paul had resolved to change 
sides ; and in January 1801 he made peace with France, 
and proposed an alliance against Britain and a combined 
Franco-Russian expedition against India. This was the 
first hint of Russian designs agednst India, which were to 
haunt the imagination of British statesmen for a century 
to come. 


f See above, Bk. vii. chap. v. p. 64. 
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Naturally Napoleon welcomed these advances with 
eagerness. Though he did not take the Indian project 
seriously, he believed that a Russian alliance would ‘ over- 
come England and preserve to us Egypt ’ — ^which was to be 
lost in this same year. Still more he hoped to get the co- 
operation of the Northern Powers in excludmg British trade 
from the continent, and to bring their fleets into the arena 
against the British navy ; they might be enough to decide 
the issue. 

But these hopes were shattered by two events. The 
British Government demanded an explanation from Den- 
mark, and, receiving no satisfactory reply, decided to treat 
the formation of the Armed Neutrality as a hostile act, 
and despatched a fleet imder Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson 
second-in-command, to the Baltic. Parker first negotiated 
with Denmark ; and when negotiations failed, sent Nelson 
in to attack Copenhagen, where a formidable flotilla was 
moored under the guns of the forts.^ With twelve ships 
Nelson boldly attacked this dangerous combination ; and, 
disregarding a timorous signal from Parker ordering him to 
break off the action, battered the Danish fleet into surrender. 
Meanwhile the Tsar Paul had fallen a victim to a court 
conspiracy, and had been succeeded by his son Alexander, 
who readily came to an agreement with Britain, whereby in 
return for certain concessions he agreed to the abandonment 
of the more extreme claims of the Armed Neutrality. 

The death of Paul and the victory of Copenhagen 
dissipated Napoleon’s hopes of drawing naval aid from the 
North ; once again Nelson had baffled him. To continue 
the struggle seemed futile. Moreover he needed an interval 
of quiet for the great work of reorganisation upon which he 
was engaged. The British Government, on its side, was 
ready for peace, as it had always been, provided that peace 
could be obtained on honourable terms. So negotiations 
were opened ; and in October 1801 the preliminaries of 
peace were signed in London, though the Treaty of Amiens 
which was based upon them was not concluded until March 
i8o2. 

The terms of the treaty afforded evidence of the sincerity 
of the British desire for a settlement ; for Britain, though 
she was undefeated, restored to France and her allies all lie 
conquests which her sea-power had enabled her to make, 
with the exceptions of Ceylon and Trinidad ; she even 
promised to give up Malta. France, on the other hand, 

* For a plan of this battle, see Athis, 5th Edition, Introd., p. 48. 
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gave up nothing ; because in all these eight years she had 
made no conquests at the expense of Britain. The settle- 
ment was eagerly welcomed in both countries. ' This is 
no ordinary peace/ said Addington, the Prime Minister 
who negotiated it, ‘ but a genuine reconciliation between 
the two first nations of the world.' That was the view 
taken by many in Britain. They thought that the ugly 
fever of the Revolution had burnt itself out in France, and 
that Napoleon would be content with the empire he already 
possessed. 

But there were others who took a less hopeful view, and 
feared that the peace would be no more than ‘ a frail and 
deceptive truce.' Time was to show that this was the 
sounder view. It was the soimder view because the per- 
manence of peace depended upon the good-will of a man 
who lived by war and rejoiced in it, who was turning in 
his mind grandiose schemes of domination, and who had 
accepted peace merely because it suited his interests for the 
moment, and gave him a needed opportunity for con- 
solidating his resources and preparing to win the mastery of 
the world. 

[Fortescue, British Statesmen oj the Great War, and History of the 
British Army ; Mahan, Inffuence of SearPower upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, Life of Nelson, and Types of Naval Officers ; 
Hunt, England from 1760 to iSor ; Holland Rose, William Pitt and 
the Great War, Life of Napoleon, and Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Era ; Fyffe, History of Modern Europe ; Morse Stephens, Revolu- 
tionary Europe ; Gill, Naval Mutinies of 1797.] 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

Although the war of the French Revolution was an almost 
purely European struggle, it had very important reactions 
in the non-European world , and the result of these was that 
the second British Empire was immensely increased in extent 
and variety. But the influence of the war was felt in very 
different degrees in different paits of the empire. Canada 
and Australia were practically unafiected by it. In spite 
of their French speech and ongm, the seigneurs, priests and 
habitants of Quebec had no sympathy with the ideas of the 
Revolution ; and for them the years of war were (until 1812) 
years of unrufiled calm, almost of stagnation. The convict 
settlements of Austraha were equally unperturbed ; and the 
most important event in their history during these exciting 
years was the introduction of sheep-breeding in 1799. Buti 
in the West Indies, in India, and m the lands on the ocean 
route to India (notably South Africa) the war in Europe led 
to great events. In all these regions the revolutionary war 
was a tuming-pomt of the first impoitance in the history 
of the British Commonwealth 

§ I. The Influence of the Revolution in the West Indies. 

Even before the outbreak of wai the news of the Revolu- 
tion, and the heady doctiines of the Rights of Man, aroused 
a dangerous excitement among the negroes and half-castes 
of the French West Indian possessions. In the lovely and 
prosperous land of San Domingo this excitement led, in 
1791, to the outbreak of a hideous race-war between the 
French settlers on the one side, and the half-castes and slaves 
on the other ; a war which was conducted, on both sides, 
with pitiless cruelty. For a time the anarchy was moder- 
,ated by the emergence of a negro of genius, Tmissaint 
T/Oiivertiir e. who held his race-feUows in restraint, and led 
them to victory, establishing an independent negro republic 
which included both the French territory of San Domingo 
and the Spanish half of the i-^land, Haiti But Toussaint 
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had no successor : after his fall in 1802 the anarchy 
deepened ; and it has lasted to this day. 

Anarchy was desolating San Domingo when in 1793 
Bntain was drawn mto the war agamst France. One of 
Pitt’s first acts was to despatch an expedition against the 
French West Indies, to prevent their bemg used as bases 
for an attack upon the British colonies. Martinique was 
captured in 1793 ; Guadeloupe, St Lucia and Tobago m 
1794. Then an army was sent agamst San Dommgo, where 
it was drawn into the hideous black and white war For 
five years Bntish troops were wasted m this futile and ugly 
struggle ; and, m the end, Toussaint succeeded (1798) m 
expellmg them This fightmg, and the fevers from which 
the troops suffered, cost the Bntish army heavier losses 
than the war m Europe 

There were troubles also m the Wmdward Islands. At the 
end of 1794 Victor Hugues, a disciple of Robespierre, arrived 
from France , and, pioclaimmg the abohtion of slavery, 
raised a negro army with which he lecaptured Guadeloupe 
and St. Lucia He also succeeded m stirrmg up msurrec- 
tions among the French settlers m Grenada and St. Vmcent. 
And in 1795 a rebelhon broke out in Jamaica, where the 
Maroons — Spanish half-castes who enjoyed a practical 
mdependence m the mtenor of the island — attacked the 
settlers There was a real danger that the anarchy of San 
Dommgo would extend throughout the West Indies. To 
deal with these tioubles laige military forces had to be sent 
out m 1796 ; and it was only after hard fightmg that order 
was restored. Pitt has often been condemned for squander- 
mg on the West Indies armies that were needed m Europe ; 
but it IS nght to remember that he probably saved Jamaica 
and other islands from the ugly fate of San Dommgo. 

The fight agamst anarchy was still raging when the news 
came that Holland and Spam had both been drawn by 
France mto the war against Bntam Thereupon an 
ex|)edition was sent to Dutch Gmana (1796), where the 
Dutch settlers m Demerara and Berbice submitted without 
resistance, glad to be safeguarded against the spread of 
revolutionary ideas among their slaves This was the real 
beginning of the colony of British Guiana , for though these 
lands were restored to Holland at the Peace of Amiens, they 
were to be reconquered as soon as that short-hved peace 
came to an end 

Next year (1797) the large Spanish island of Tnnidad was 
occupied, almost without resistance, by a force under 
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General Abercromby. The Spanish government of Trinidad 
had been lax and inefficient, and the island had become a 
place of refuge for outlaws and law-breakers of many races 
from South America and the other islands. The first 
British Governor, Picton, therefore had a very hard task in 
establishing order. He seems to have used rough methods, 
and on his return he was subjected to a criminal prosecution 
and a Privy Council inquiry, both of winch ended in his 
acquittal. But his methods, if irregular, were successful ; 
and it was no small tribute to the harassed Governor that the 
Spanish inhabitants petitioned not to be handed back to 
Spain, and subscribed £4000 towards the expenses of 
Picton's defence. The fact of his prosecution was, however, 
a sign that conscience was awakened m regard to the 
government of dependencies. 

No attempt was made to attack the Spanish possessions 
other than Trinidad. But in a remote and neglected comer 
the entry of Spain into the war brought on a romantic 
struggle. Ever since the early seventeenth century bands 
of Englishmen had haunted the Bay of Campeachy on the 
coast of Honduras, in order to cut logwood. Spain had 
always objected to their presence on this coast, and in 
1798 she resolved to clear them out once for all, and sent for 
that purpose a fleet and an army of 2000 men. But the 
‘ Baymen,’ as they were called, aided only by one British 
ship and a handful of soldiers, carried on a skilful fight 
among the islets and lagoons of the coast, and beat off the 
Spanish attack. This was the real beginning of British 
Honduras, although its formal and official recognition as a 
British colony did not come until i86z 

In spite of these troubles, however, the years of war were 
a time of very great prospenty for the British West Indies. 
Most of the British islands were quite untouched by the 
fighting ; and under the secure protection of British naval 
supremacy the planters enjoved almost a monopoly of the 
world’s markets. Their trade and their population rapidly 
increased, and formed a real contiibution to the strength of 
the Commonwealth duiing the great ordeal. 

§ 2. The Conqttest of the Dutch Colonies : Cape Colony 
and Cevlon, 

The most important outcome of the wai in the field of 
colonisation was the occupation of the Dutch settlement at 
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the Cape of Good Hope, the half-way house to India. In 
r^95 Holland, under the name of the ‘ Batavian Republic,’ 
became a vassal of France. To leave in hostile hands a 
strategic point so important as the Cape appeared to be 
extremely dangerous, especially as France was notoriously 
making plans for an attack on India. When, therefore, the 
Batavian Republic passed under French influence, a fleet 
and a small army were promptly despatched to the Cape 
(1796). Little resistance was offered at Cape Town ; and 
though some of the up-country farmers held out for a time, 
they soon submitted. Thus the first contact was estab- 
lished between the British Commonwealth and the virile 
Dutch people, who had developed on African soil a distinc- 
tive civilisation of their own. 

Ever since its first plantation in 1652, the settlement at 
the Cape had been subjected by the Dutch East India 
Company to a regime of the most rigid autocracy, which 
allowed no shadow of self-government to the settlers. The 
Company had prohibited free immigration, because it 
wished the settlement to be no more than a calling-station 
for the supply of fresh food to ships on the way to the East. 
It had ako reserved to itself a strict monopoly of trade ; 
and this had prevented contact with the outer world. The 
result was that the colony had preserved in a remarkable 
degree the character of its first settlers. These had been 
Dutchmen imbued with the stem Calvinistic Protestantism 
of the seventeenth century ; and after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685) they had been reinforced by many 
French Huguenots who shared their religious beliefs. Un- 
affected by the movements of thought of the eighteenth 
century, these remote and isolated settlers retained the 
ideas of the age of religious wars, and knew and cared little 
about the more modem world and its theories. 

It had been the policy of the Dutch Company to prevent 
the settlers from spreading beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Town. But it was impossible to enforce 
such restrictions upon a people so virile and independent. 
They had trekked far afield, beyond the reach of the arm of 
Government ; when the British occupation took place they 
had already got as far as Graaff Reinet, beyond the Great 
Karoo ; ^ and the more widely they spread, the more inde- 
pendent and resentful of control they became. As they 
spread outwards they came in contact with the native races, 
towards whom they entertained the sentiments of the 

* See the map, Atlas, 5th Kdition Plate 64 (6), 6th Edition Plate 89 (b) 
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^venteenth century. The Hottentots, whom they found 
in the south-east comer of the continent, were subjugated 
and enslaved ; the wilder and more primitive Bushmen 
were hunted down and almost exterminated. Farther east, 
they came in contact with the more vigorous tribes of the 
Kaffirs, the advance-guard of the prolific Bantu stock which 
was pressing down into South Africa from the north-east. 
Already the long series of Kaffir wars, which fill the early 
part of South African histoiy, was beginning ; a struggle in 
which there was no quarter on either side, and in which 
these virile farmers trained themselves for war. 

The task of governing such a people was no easy one. 
But all that concerned the British representatives during this 
first occupation was to secure the strategic point of Table 
Bay ; and the farmers were left, in the main, to themselves. 
The chief changes were that there was no further attempt to 
restrict their expansion, and that they were allowed freedom 
of trade. 

Away in the Indian Ocean another Dutch possession, the 
lovely island of Ceylon, threatened the security of India still 
more directly than the Cape. Since the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch had dominated the coastal 
region of Ceylon, though they had never overcome the 
kingdom of Kandy in the mountainous centre of the island. 
The depth of the mark which they left is shown by the fact 
that Roman-Dutch law is stiU administered in the courts of 
Ceylon, as in South Africa. In 1795, on orders from home, 
a detachment of the East India Company’s troops was sent 
to effect the conquest of the island. There was little 
resistance, and for a time Ceylon was administered under the 
Presidency of Madras. Madras was at this time the most 
corrupt and inefficient of the British governments in India ; 
the behaviour of its agents aroused revolts ; and when these 
were suppressed, the home Government decided (1798) 
that Ceylon should not remain under the East Inffia 
Company, but should be separately administered imder the 
direct authority of the British Crown. It became, there- 
fore, and has since remained, a Crown colony, not owning any 
dependence upon the Government of India. It has had, on 
the whole, a tranquil history of steadily increasing prosperity, 
and will not much engage our attention. 

§ 3. The Crisis of 1798 in India. 

Immeasurably the greatest result of the Revolutionary 
war for the British Commonwealth was the change which it 
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brought about in the position of the British power in India, 
a change which turned Britain into the paramount Power 
in India. 

The news that Britain was involved in the war against 
revolutionary France reached India almost at the moment 
when Lord Cornwallis sailed for England at the conclusion 
of his governorship (October 1793). As we have seen,^ 
Cornwallis had been forced to depart from the principle of 
non-intervention in Indian politics, upon which the home 
authorities had insisted ever since the close of Warren 
Hastings’ governorship. He had made an alliance with 
the M^rattas and with the Nizam of Hyderabad, and in 
conjunction with them had defeated Tipu Sahib of M3rsore, 
Cornwallis would have liked to give permanence to this 
Triple Alliance, and to make it a means for the preservation 
of Indian peace. But the principle of non-intervention 
would not permit of any permanent commitment of this 
kind. Cornwallis’s successor, Sir John Shore (1793-1798), 
felt himself bound to abstain from all definite treaty 
obligations with native Powers. These Powers were thcrc- 
jfore driven to the conclusion that it was dangerous to place 
jany reliance upon the Company ; they must protect them- 
selves. And, as they had learned the potency of European 
military methods, they borrowed French officers to organise 
their armies for them. 

When Cornwallis sailed for England, Indian politics were 
in a very unsettled condition.® Apart from the Company, 
there were only four Indian PowerS|,that counted for any- 
thing in a military sense. Of these Oudh had long been a 
dependent vassal of the Company. But its government 
was corrupt and incompetent, and its forces were im- 
disciplined. It could offer no resistance to an attack either 
from the Mahrattas, or from the Afghans under Zeman Shah, 
who were threatening a new invasion of India. Even Sir 
John Shore felt that he must intervene to remedy the chaos 
of Oudh, especially as, by several treaties, the Company 
was boimd to defend that State. But when he did so he 
was threatened with impeachment, so resolute was the home 
Government to abstain from all interference with the Indian 
States. In the South,' Tipu Sahib, recently defeated but 
still very powerful, was nursing projects of revenge ; he was 
conducting secret negotiations with the French in Mauritius, 
and engaging French officers to reorganise his army. This 

* See above. Bk. vii chap xi p 1 13. 

* Sec the map. Atlas, 3th Edition Plate bi (a), 6th Edition Plate 63 (a). 
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ruthless and arbitrary despot even pretended to sympathise 
with the ideas of the revolution ; and he was known in Paris 
as citoyen Tipou, and looked to as a future helper of France 
in an attack on the British power. In the centre and West 
the formidable power of the^Mahratta confederacy was at 
its height when Cornwallis left India. For some years its 
dominating personality had been the great fighting chieftain, 
Mahdaii Sindhia . with whom, for a time, Warren Hastings 
had made friends. Sindhia had obtained control of Delhi 
and of the person of the nominal Mogul Emperor. His 
strength rested upon his possession of a large army, trained 
in the European fashion and well equipped with artillery ; 
and the command of this army was in the hands of French 
officers. If he had lived it is possible that he might have 
made himself master of almost the whole of India. But his 
death in 1794 brought about a new period of confusion and 
civil war among the Mahratta princes ; and it was perhaps 
only this sudden change in the Mahratta fortunes that saved 
the British power from a very great danger. , 

The last of the greater Indian Powers was the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. His lands lay between Tipu on the one hand 
and the Mahrattas on the other ; and he lived in constant 
dread of both his neighbours. He would have eagerly 
welcomed the protection of a British alliance, the mere 
assurance of which might have been enough to ward off the 
danger of war. But the doctrine of non-intervention for- 
bade. For his own safety, therefore, the Nizam engaged 
French officers to organise and lead his army. In 1795 the 
whole Mahratta confederacy combined in an onslaught upon 
the Nizam. He appealed to Shore for protection ; Shore 
refused ; and at the battle of Kurdla the Nizam was over- 
whelmed, and only saved from complete destruction by the 
disputes which broke out among the Mahratta chiefs ahnost 
immediately after their ^actorv'. His French-trained force 
had not saved him. But it had fought gallantly ; it was his 
only defence ; and he had finally abandoned aJl confidence 
in the British power. 

Thus the three greatest Indian States were all more or 
less alienated from the Company, and had learned to despise 
it. What was more serious, they were all imder the influ- 
ence of French officers, who hoped to use this influence to 
reverse the results of the earlier conflicts between France 
and Britain in India. This was the situation in India when 
(Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition was planned in the winter 
of 1797-1798, for the express purpose of finding in Eg3^t a 
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base for an attack upon India. Tipu Sahib had concluded 
an alliance with the French in Mauritius. He was secretly 
negotiating also with the Nawab of the Carnatic, nominally 
a vassal of the Company. Once Tipu began the war, it 
might be anticipated that the influence of the French officers 
at the courts of the Nizam and the Mahrattas would lead 
these Powers also to attack the Company's dominions ; and 
in that event there was small chance that the British power 
would survive, especially if Napoleon should succeed in 
sending even a small force from Egypt. The British power 
in India had thus reached a very grave crisis in 1798 ; and 
ithe main cause of this crisis was the well-meant doctrine of 
Inon-intervention. 

§ 4. The Marquis Wellesley and the Rapid Extension of 
British Power in India, 1798-1803. 

In April 1798 — three months before Napoleon’s landing in 
Egypt — a new Governor-General had arrived in India ; 
Richard Wellesley Earl of Momington and later Marquis 
Wellesley, elder brother of the young soldier Arthur, whom 
he brought with him, and who was to become Duke of 
Wellington. Lord Momington was, in his own way, as 
remarkable a man as his younger brother : able, forceful, 
not afraid of responsibility, a man of prompt decision and 
resolute in action, he rante second only to Warren Hastings 
in the long roll of British rulers of India. His first survey 

1 showed him the dangers of the Indian situation. If they 
were to be dealt with, a bold departure from the policy of 
non-intervention was necessary. Wellesley swung back to 
the policy of Warren Hastings ; he resolved to fix the 
shifting politics of India by a series of definite treaties with 
all the main Indian Powers. But he went further than 
Hastings ever dreamed of going: he definitely aimed at 
making the Company not merely the pivot of a system of 
alliances which should maintain the peace, but the actual' 
paramoimt power. Only so, he believed, could security be 
attained ; and only so could peace be guaranteed in India. 

The most immediate danger plainly came from Tipu 
Sahib ; and the best chance of preventing a great hostile 
combination lay in detaching the Nizam by an appeal to his 
fears and his sense of weakness. On the one hand, therefore, 
the Governor-General opened negotiations with Tipu to 

1 There is a good short life of Wellesley, by W. H. Hutton, in the ‘ Rulers 
of India' Series. 
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make him unmask, while at the same time vigorous military 
preparations were set on foot. On the other hand, the 
Nizam was offered the protection of a British force and a 
practical guarantee of his territories, on condition that he 
would disband his French-officered army, emd that he would 
combine forces against Tipu should war break out. The 
Nizam readily fell in with this arrangement (September 
1798), which gave him a security both against Tipu and the 
Miffirattas that he could get in no other way. At the same 
time the Peshwa (head of the Mahratta confederacy) was 
invited to renew the alliance against Tipu which had been 
made in Cornwallis’s time. 

The result of these arrangements was that Tipu was 
isolated ; and when his formal all iance with the Frenc h was 
announced at the beginning of 1799, the Governor-General 
was able to launch against him a campaign, every detail of 
which had been thoroughly thought out beforehand. In a 
month Tipu was oven\'helined ; his capital, Seringapatam, 
was taken by storm (May), and Tipu himself fell in the thick 
of the fighting. His dominions awaited Wellesley’s dis- 
posal. One block of territory was given to the Nizam ; a 
second was offered to, but refused by, the Mahrattas. The 
Company itself took the lands on the west coast which Tipu 
and his father had conquered, and also a broad belt of 
territory linking up these lands w'ith Madras.^ In what 
remained of the kingdom of Mysore. Wellesley restored the 
ancient Hindu dynasty whose throne Tipu’s father had 
usurped a generation earlier. But the restored prince, 
received his State under the terms of a treaty which definitely 
reduced him to subordination. He undertook to pay the 
cost of a British force which would protect him, but at the 
same time keep him obedient ; and he pledged himself not 
to have any relations with any external Power without the 

( assent of the Company. This was the model of the 
‘ subsidiary alliances ’ w'hich formed Wellesley’s chief 
instrument in the establishment of British supremacy. It 
guaranteed the dependent prince in the possession of his 
territories, and left him free to govern them in his own way. 
But it deprived him of the means of stirring up war ; and, 
therefore, in proportion as these treaties were extended, 
the reign of peace was extended in a degree which India 
had never known. 

Having banished the danger from Tipu, Wellesley pro- 
ceeded to carry out a readjustment of Southern India. 

* See the map, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 61 (t), bth Edition Plate 65 (e). 
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The Ni^am was readily persuaded (1800) to accept a per- 
manent subsidiary alliance, not so stringent as that impofed 
upon M37Sore, but conceived on the same lines. The Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, who had been intriguing with Tipu, and 
whose lands were shamefidly misgoverned, was pensioned 
off ; and the Carnatic was brought under British admini- 
stration (1801). The'Raja of Tanjore also was persuaded, 
not unwillingly, to accept a handsome pension and hand 
over his lanck to be administered by British officers. These 
acquisitions of territory created the Presidency of Madras 
as it exists to-day. A new system of revenue, of justice and 
of local administration had to be wrought out for this 
extensive province. One of Wellesley’s greatest gifts was 
his judgment of men ; and for these constructive labours 
he picked out a group of extremely able and enlightened 
men, some of whom, such as Sir Thomas Munro, were to win 
eminence by the insight, the uprightness, and the sympathy 
with Indian ways which their work displayed. Thus by 
1801, within three years of his landing in India, Wellesley 
had made the East India Company the paramount Power 
throughout Southern India. The territory under direct 
British rule had been multiplied many fold ; the native 
States had been brought into a clearly defined position of 
vassalage ; and the only regions not subject to British 
supremacy in Southern India were those which were ruled 
by the Mahrattas. 

Meanwhile, Wellesley had also transformed the situation 
in the North, by making a new arrangement with Oudh. 
The misgovemment and confusion of Oudh were such as to 
make it no longer a protection, but a danger, to Bengal ; 
Shore’s attempted reform had led to no good results. If it 
were attacked, Oudh must inevitably collapse ; and its 
collapse would open Bengal to invasion. To be committed 
to the defence of a State which by its misgovemment ^d 
disorganisation positively invited attack, was to Wellesley 
intolerable. With a good deal of difficulty, he persuaded 
the Vizier of Oudh to accept a new treaty on the familiar 
lines, whereby he gave up the right of dealmg independently 
with other States, and in return for a guarantee of protection 
ceded to the Company about half of his territories (1801). ^ 
The ceded lands curved round his diminished re?ilin. which 
was now surrounded by British territory everywhere save 
on the North, where it was guarded by the impassable 
Himalayas. Instead of using Oudh as a rampa.rt against 

* See the map, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 6i (c), 6th Edition Plate 65 (c), 
where these territories are indicated. 
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the Company’s enemies (which had been the accepted policy 
ever since the days of Clive) Wellesley had thus interposed a 
belt of British territory between Oudh and any possible 
foe. These new annexations brought the British power 
nearly to the gates of Delhi, gave it control of almost the 
whole of the rich Gangetic plain, and made it, along a very 
extensive frontier, the next neighbour of the M^rattas. 
The Company was now definitely supreme over almost the 
whole of Southern India, and over nearly all the Gangetic 
plain. Between these two great blocks of territory, separat- 
ing them and almost surrounded by them, lay the Mahratta 
Empire.^ India was in effect now divided between two 
great empires, the British and the Mahratta, of which the 
former held all the richest and most populous areas. In 
the midst of their intestine feuds, the Mahratta chieftains 
were suddenly awakened to the fact that the British power, 
which had seemed all but ncghgible five years earlier, had 
grown like Jonah's gourd, and threatened them from two 
sides. If the Mahrattas were not to abandon tamely the 
supremacy which had seemed within their grasp, it was 
inevitable that a duel should be fought between them and 
this suddenly created Power. 

§ 5. Wellesley's War with the Mahrattas, 1803-1805. 

During the years when Wellesley was at work upon the 
reorganisation of Southern India and of the Ganges Valley, 
a bewildering feud had been raging among the principal 
Mahratta chieftains. We need not attempt to follow it. 
But in October 1802, it came to a crisis. The chief Holkar 
defeated, near Poona, the combined forces of his nominal 
superior, the Peshwa, and of his rival Sindhia, and set up a 
puppet Peshwa of his own. Thereupon the defeated and 
fugitive Peshwa, Baji Rao, asked for British aid. Wellesley 
would only give it on condition that Baji Rao would sign a 
treaty of subsidiary alliance, pledging himself to have no 
independent dealings with other Powers, and to accept and 
pay for a subsidiary force. Having no other hope of 
restoration to his throne, Baji Rao submitted to these 
terms in the Treaty of Bassein (December 1802) ; and in 
May 1803 was escorted back to Poona by a British force 
under Arthur Wellesley. The head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy reascended his throne as a vassal of the East India 
Company. 

1 See the map. Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 61 (r), 6th Edition Plate 63 (c). 
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The Treaty of Bassein was a thunderbolt. Wellesley’s 
action in making use of the distress of the Peshwa to obtain 
such a treaty was strongly criticised at home, on the ground 
that it must almost inevitably involve the Company in a 
Mahratta war. Wellesley knew well enough that this 
consequence was likely to follow. He was not afraid of it, 
having come to the conclusion that the only chance of lasting 
peace in India lay in the establishment of an effective 
British supremacy. The Directors and the British Govern- 
ment were both deeply averse from the adoption of any such 
bold and ambitious policy. But they could not interfere. 
No news of events in India could reach them until at least 
six months after the events took place ; and by the time 
their instructions on this late information could reach India, 
another six months or more must pass. Before their 
condemnation of the Treaty of Bassein reached India, the 
second Mahratta war had broken out (August 1803). 

It was indeed plain that the Mahratta chiefs could not 
assent to the Treaty of Bassein without definitely abandon- 
ing all hope of a Mahratta supremacy in India. But so 
deep were the divisions among them that, even in face of 
this menace, they could not unite. The two greatest of the 
chieftains, Sindhia and Bhonsla (Raja of Nagpur and Berar), 
joined forces to resist the British supremacy ; but Holkar 
stood jealously aloof. 

In a short but hard-fought campaign the power of Sindhia 
and Bhonsla was broken. The attack upon them was 
twofold. In the Deccan (the South) Arthur Wellesley was 
given command of an army which had to deal with the 
southern forces of Sindhia, and with Bhonsla. With half 
his army he attacked at‘'A^aye a French-trained army of 
Sindhia’s, outn\imbering his own by eight to one, and after 
a desperate struggle won a complete victory (September 
1803). Then at Argagn (November) he shattered the power 
of Bhonsla, and forced him to submit to a subsidiary alliance, 
and to cede the coast province of Cuttack (Orissa), which 
linked up Bengal with Madras. Meanwhile, in the North, 
General Lake, advancing from the lands recently ceded by 
Oudh, had dealt with Sindhia’s main French-trained armies. 
He had carried by storm the strong fort of Aligarh, con- 
structed by French engineers according to the accepted 
principles of Western military engineering ; he had defeated, 
below the walls of Delhi, Sindhia’s main army imder the 
French officer Bourquin, though it outnumbered the 
British force by four to one ; he had occupied Delhi itself. 
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and taken under British protection the poor old blind 
Mogul Emperor, Shah Alam, who had been for over thirty 
years under Mahratta control ; he had captured the great 
fortress of Agra ; and finally he had destroyed Sindhia’s 
last army at the hard-fought battle of Laswari. Sindhia 
also was forced (December 1803) to accept a subsidiary 
alUance. 

The campaign of 1803, which had lasted for only five 
months, but had seen fiercer fighting than the British 
had yet experienced in India, seemed to have broken the 
Mahratta power. It had finally destroyed French influence 
in India ; the French- trained armies had been shattered, 
and the treaties of peace demanded the expulsion of all 
citizens of States at war with Britain. The Mogul, who was 
the symbol of supremacy over India, had passed from the 
control of the Mahrattas into the control of the Company. 
The Company seemed to have become the paramount 
Power over the whole of India, or at any rate, of all 
India south-east of the Sutlej and the Indus ; for most 
of the Rajput princes of the North-West, who had long 
resented the exactions of the Mahrattas, were ready, even 
eager, to enter into direct treaty relations with the British 
power. 

But one Mahratta prince still remained unconquered. 
This was Holkar, whose jealousy of Sindhia had led him to 
hold aloof from the recent war. Now, suddenly realising his 
danger, he prepared for war. Unlike Sindhia, Holkar had 
not remodelled his army on European lines, but had clung 
to the old Mahratta method of employing, in the main, 
rapidly moving bodies of light horse. His methods enabled 
him to inflict a crushing blow upon a strong column under 
Colonel Monson, which had rashly advanced too far into 
hostile territory without securing its commimications. 
The defeat of Monson (May 1804) was a grave blow to 
British prestige, and stimulated every element of discontent, 
eind all who feared the approaching rule of peace. Though 
Holkar’s capital (Indore) was captured, and he was severely 
defeated at Deeg (December 1804), his irregular horsemen 
still held the field. Early in 1805 British arms received 
another check when General Lake failed to capture the 
fortress of Bharatpur, whose Raja had joined Holkar. It 
was, indeed, more difficult to achieve decisive results 
against Holkar’s irregular and elusive forces than against 
the solidly organised armies which Sindhia had put into the 
field. Yet his resistance was being gradually worn down 
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during 1805, and if Wellesley had been left free to complete 
his plans, there is no room for doubt that Holkar would 
have been subjugated like his rivals, and that the complete 
ascendancy of the British power would have been establ^hed 
throughout India. With that would have come the reign 
of peace. 

But the defeat of Monson and the check at Bharatpur gave 
an excuse to the Directors and to the home Government for 
.bringing to a close the aggressive policy of the masterful 
iGovemor-General. They had never approved of this 
policy, though at each stage their hands had been forced 
by accomplished facts. They shrank from the tremen- 
dous responsibility which Wellesley was assuming in their 
name — the responsibility of guaranteeing peace and order 
throughout the whole of India ; they honestly felt, more- 
over, that these immense conquests w^ere contrary to the 
whole spirit of British policy. They did not realise that 
the only hope of peace in India lay in the establishment 
of a single suzerain power capable of enforcing it. So 
Wellesley was recalled, and even threatened with impeach- 
ment ; and Lord Cornwallis was sent out in his place, with 
instructions to end the war as rapidly as possible, to make 
no new acquisitions of territory, and to return as com- 
pletely as might be to the old jwlicy of non-intervention. 

Cornwallis, now an old man, was a wreck when he 
reached India (1805), and died two months after landing. 
The business of ending the war and making a political 
settlement was left to Sir George Barlow. Meanwhile Lake 
had pursued Holkar into the Punjab, and had him so com- 
pletely at his mercy that he must have accepted whatever 
terms were dictated to him. To Lake’s disgust, Barlow, 
acting on his instructions from home, insisted that Holkar 
must be restored to all his territories. He insisted also that 
no protection must be offered to the Rajput princes upon 
whom the Mahrattas had long preyed, and who had, for that 
reason, thrown their strength on the British side in the 
conflict. The treaty with Holkar actually stipulated that 
no assistance should be given by the British power to any 
of these States ; and for ten years to come a large part of 
Central India was sentenced to an indescribable state of 
anarchy, in the midst of which the Mahrattas prepared for 
a future renewal of their old ambitions. 

Thus the work of Wellesley was left incomplete. Yet 
in seven years he had brought about an extraordinary 
transformation of the Company’s position. Whatever the 
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non-interventionists might say or do, the British power 
had become the supreme power in India, and it could no 
more shake off the responsibilities attaching to that position 
than, forty years earlier, it could shake off the responsibility 
for the government of Bengal which Plassey and Buxar had 
thrown upon it. The British Empire in India had become 
the British Empire of India, less than half a century after 
the rout of Plassey ; and the responsibility of giving peace 
and justice to a realm wider and more populous than all 
the lands which Napoleon conquered had become an 
obligation resting upon the British people. 

Wellesley was not only a great conqueror, he was a great 
administrative reformer. The work of organising the wide 
new provinces brought under British rule was an immense 
task, and it was well and honestly done. The men whom 
Wellesley chose for this work were the foimders of a new 
tradition of administration which was to show great results 
during the next generation ; while the men who served as 
Residents at the courts of the dependent States set the model 
for a new kind of public service, not less valuable and even 
more difficult. In the actual machinery of justice and of 
government in the older provinces the Governor’s reform- 
ing zeal equally displayed itself. He carried into effect a 
separation of judici^ and administrative work which was 
of the highest value ; and although his bold proposals were 
never accepted, he had formed schemes for the reorganisa- 
tion of every part of the system. But his schemes frightened 
the Directors, and nothing came of them. 

In truth, the Directors and the home Government, while 
they took credit for moderation of aim and for a dislike of 
aggression and conquest, were far less generous in their 
conception of Indian policy, far less penetrated by a sense 
of obligation for the welfare ot the Indian peoples, than the 
bold and haughty proconsul whom they criticised. It was 
he, ‘ the Akbar of the Company’s dynasty,’ the creator of 
the British Empire of India, and not they, who held the 
nobler view of the function which Fate had so strangely 
thrust upon Britain in the East. 

[Lucas, Historical Geography of the West Indies ; Theal, History 
of South Africa and South A frica (in the ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series) ; 
Cory, History of South A frica ; Dorman, History of the British Empire 
in the igih Century (begins in 1793) ; Muir, Making of British India ; 
Roberts, Historical Geography of India-, Owen, Selection from 
Wettedoy's despatches and Selections from Wellington's Indian 
Despatches, with good introductions ; Malcolm, Political History of 
India (1784-1823) ; Marshman, History of India ; Mill and Wilson, 
History of British India.] 



CHAPTER V 


THE TRAGEDY OF IRELAND : THE REBELLION 
OF 1798 AND THE UNION 
(a.d. 1782-1801) 

§ I. The Problem of Reform, 1782-1791. 

There was no country in which the French Revolution had 
more profound or more disastrous consequences than in 
Ireland. For it came at a moment when a healthy national 
spirit was beginning to imite the divided parties ; and by 
substituting brute force for persuasion it violently inter- 
rupted the process of reconciliation, and created new and 
bitter hatred to poison the life of the Irish people. 

A happier era than Ireland had yet known seemed to be 
dawning during the decade following the concession of 
legislative independence in 1782. The old trade restrictions 
had gone, and Ireland was enjoying an unwonted prosperity. 
Most of the social disabilities of the Cathohcs (though not 
their political disabilities) had disappeared, and among the 
educated classes the spirit of tolerance was so widespread 
that the removal of the political disabilities seemed to be 
only a question of time. Among the peasantry of both 
faiths, indeed, religious animosities were still easily stirred, 
and in 1784 and later years there were ominous faction 
fights in Ulster between the (Protestant) Peep-o’-Day Bo}^ 
and the (Catholic) Defenders. Agrarian outrages also were 
still frequent ; they showed the need for economic reforms. 
But these things were deplored by the educated classes of 
both faiths. It was reasonable to hope that the growing 
sense of national imity, which was healing the ancient 
religious feud, would find remedies for these ills. 

La the view of Catholics and Protestants alike, the chief 
symbol of Irish nationhood was the Parliament, whose 
legislative independence had been won in 1782. But this 
Parliament was very unrepresentative, and stood in need of 
drastic reform. Catholics took no part in its election, 
tos 
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Even Ulster Presbyterians could not be elected to it. A 
majority of its 300 members sat for pocket-boroughs, con- 
trolled by a small group of great borough-owners. More 
thcin one-third of the members held Government posts or 
pensions, and voted as Government prescribed ; and the 
Irish executive w'as still nominated by the British Crown. 
So long as Government and the borough-owners were in 
harmony, British control over the Irish Parliament was 
almost as effective as it had been before 1782 ; and by a 
judicious distribution of favours. Government was in fact 
almost always able to make sure of a majority. It was, 
indeed, by these means that the British Government con- 
trived to ensure that Irish and British policy should not be 
at cross-purposes ; and as unity of purpose between the 
two islands was of vital importance, especially in time of 
war, it was unlikely that the British Government would 
sacrifice its hold over the Irish Parhament. Any large 
measure of reform, by making the Irish Parliament really 
independent, would involve the danger of a conflict of 
policy between the two Governments. It would reproduce 
the unworkable system which had caused such difficulty 
in Scotland between 1689 and 1707 ; ^ hence both the 
British Government and the reigning oligarchy in Ireland 
were hostile to the idea of any substantial reform. The 
chief representative of the ruling oligarchy throughout this 
period, and the dominating figure in the Irish Government, 
was the Lord Chancellor, Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of 
Clare. A man of strong intellect and firm will, he held 
that the first duty of the party which he led was to main- 
tain British power in Ireland ; and while he was willing to 
make concessions on other points, he was resolutely opposed 
to any proposals which threatened the British supremacy — 
as any re£d scheme of reform must necessarily do. Fitz- 
gibbon’s masterful, clear-sighted and uncompromising 
temper made him one of the protagonists throughout the 
tragic story which we have to narrate in this chapter. 

Unhappily there was no unity of opinion among the 
advocates of reform. Some, like the Whigs in England, 
thought that no more was necessary than a reduction of the 
means of corruption at the disposal of Government. A 
group led by Flood and Lord Charlemont would have given 
a widened franchise to Protestants, but excluded the 
Catholics ; and in 1783 Flood tried, fortunately in vain, 
to make use of the volunteers in support of this programme. 

* Vol. J. pp. 581-3. 
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Among the Ulster Presbyterians there were extreme 
democrats who advocated manhood suffrage for Catholics 
and Protestants on equal terms. But the wisest and 
^ ,jnost healing policy was that advocated by Grattan, who 
would have given equal rights in all respects to Catholics 
jand Protestants, but on a limited franchise ; for Grattan 
recognised the danger of entrusting political power to an 
ignorant peasantry inflamed by rehgious animosities. A 
reform on Grattan’s lines would assuredly have averted the 
horrors that were to come. It would have satisfied the 
Catholics. It would have been accepted even by the 
Ulster Presbyterians. But. undeniably, it would have 
complicated the relations between Britain and Ireland, and 
made the co-ordination of their policy very difficult. For 
that reason it was certain to be resisted not only by the 
Irish borough-owners, but by the British Government. 
Britain was condemned not only to appear, but actually to 
be, the chief obstacle to the solution of this fundamental 
Irish problem. 

§ 2. The United Irishmen and the Demand for Catholic 
Emancipation, 1791-1795. 

Into these discussions on parhamentary reform a new 
fervour and greater bitterness were imported by the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution. The ideas of the Revolution 
found a ready welcome among the Presbyterians of Ulster, 
who early opened a correspondence with the French clubs, 
like the reform societies in England and Scotland. In 1791 an 
able young Belfast lawyer, Wolfe^'^pne, published a trench- 
ant pamphlet, in which he argiiea bitterly that British 
influence made it futile to hope for reform from the Irish 
Parliament, and urged that Irishmen of both faiths should 
unite to secure their own freedom. Tone was vehemently 
anti-British in sentiment, and held that a complete sever- 
ance of the connexion with Britain ought to be effected 
with French aid. Most of his Ulster compatriots did not 
go so far. But they sympathised with his general ideas ; 
and when he founded in Belfast a SojjjgJjoi Umtei^^ 
mg^hose object was to combine ProTestan Island Catholics 
"TITa^emand for complete democracy, branch organisations 
rapidly sprang up in every part of Protestant Ulster. 

It is significant that the revolutionary and anti-British 
movement should have been begun in Ulster ; it is not less 
significant that for some years it was practically confined to 
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Ulster. For the Catholics of the South had no sympathy 
with the Revolution, which had begim by attackmg their 
Church ; and apart from a few adherents in Dubto, the 
United Irish movement obtained scarcely any recruits 
among them until 1795. The educated Catholics were, indeed, 
beginning to agitate for parliamentary privileges ; but what 
they wanted was a measure of reform such as Grattan 
advocated, not a revolutionary upheaval. On the other 
hand the ignorant Catholic peasantry, stirred perhaps by 
the unrest that was in the air, were being captured in these 
years by the Defender movenient, which had at first no 
political encfs'lDut was aimed at purely economic grievances, 
notably the ggadion of tithe. The Defenders organised 
themselves in se'eret societies for the conduct of midnight 
outrages ; and they were easily stirred to religious fanati- 
cism, especially in Ulster, where the homes of Protestants 
were burnt, magistrates were murdered, and there were 
many affrays between Protestants and Catholics, From 
1791 onwards this formless movement of blind violence 
steadily extended its range, until in 1795 it was raging in 
more than half of the Irish counties. Defenderism was 
an ugly and menacing thing ; but it appeared to have no 
connexion whatever with the movement of the United 
Irishmen, whose object was to destroy those sectarian 
bitternesses by which the Defenders were inspired. It 
seemed impossible that these hostile agitations should ever 
coalesce. 

Alarming as was the spread of the Defender movement, 
it was unhappily of a kind familiar in Ireland ; and Govern- 
ment was less perturbed by it than by the activities of the 
United Irishmen. They were believed to be in negotiation 
with the French ; and this belief was confirmed in 1794, 
when a French agent was arrested and tried in Dublin. 
Because of the revelations made in this trial, Wolfe Tone 
and others had to flee to France, where they strove to bring 
about a French invasion of Ireland. Henceforth the United 
Irish movement was labelled as a definitely treasonable 
conspiracy. 

Against this danger from the Ulster Protestants, Pitt 
held that the greatest safeguard would be found in winning 
the support of the Catholics, who had every reason to hate 
the Revolution, and who were as yet untouched by the 
movement of revolt. In 1793, the first year of the war, he 
overbore the opposition of Fitzgibbon and other ascendancy 
leaders, and compelled them to carry through the Irish 
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Parliament a remarkable measure, which at one stroke 
conferred the franchise upon Catholics on equal terms with 
.Protestants. This Act was meant to win the loyalty of 
the Catholics, and for a moment it earned their gratitude. 
But its effect was spoiled in two ways. While it gave to 
Cathohcs the right of voting, it^id not make them eligible 
to Parliament, or to the most important offices ; a stigma 
still rested upon every Catholic ; and the more loyal and 
conservative leaders among the Catholic gentry were pre- 
vented from exercising their influence. This was a disas- 
trous blunder. Its effect was deepened when Fitzgibbon 
publicly admitted that the measure had been forced upon 
the majority in the Irish Parliament by the British Govern- 
ment. This implied that the legislative independence of 
the Irish Parliament was unreal ; and that, if necessary 
legislation was not passed, the Biitish Government was pro- 
bably to blame. 

The Act of 1793 had, in truth, done more harm than good. 
But it was not too late to remedy the blunder : the Catholics 
were stiU quiet, still loyal. At the end of 1794 the Whigs of 
Burke’s group joined Pitt’s ministry ; and one of the 
ministerial changes which this involved was the appointment 
of_a Whig, Lgj^^it^william, to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. Fitzwilliam was a friend of Grattan, and was 
known to be an advocate of Grattan’s programme of com- 
plete Cathohe emancipation and parliamentary reform. 
Pitt knew this when he made the appointment ; and his 
instructions to Fitzwilliam w'ere that, while Catholic 
Emancipation must not be introduced as a Government 
measure, it need not be opposed. Fitzwilliam’s appoint- 
ment was hailed with delight by Catholics and by Protestant 
reformers. When it was learned that he had encouraged 
Grattan to introduce an Emancipation Bill, and that he 
had dismissed from office the leading representative of 
the borough-owning oligarchy, hopes were raised to the 
highest pitch. 

They were raised only to be disappointed ; for six 
weeks after Fitzwilliam’s arrival in Dublin he was sud- 
denly recalled, and replaced by a Lord-Lieutenant who 
completely reversed his policy. The only possible explana- 
tion of this disastrous action on Pitt’s part is that he had 
been frightened by the ascendancy party into changing his 
policy. But nothing could have had a worse effect, in the 
tense and excited condition of public opinion, than to raise 
great hopes and then suddenly to disappoint them. Xt® 
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Irish people l os t faith in the honesty and good intent of the 
British Government. Lord Charlemont predicted that the 
result miist be to drive the mass of the people into the arms 
of the revolutionaries ; the United Jrish leaders themselves 
later testified that their cause had made no progress, except 
among the Presbyterians, ‘ until the rccaU of Earl Fitz- 
william.’ Their cause progressed with a vengeance during 
the next three years. For Fitzwilliam’s recall was the 
turning-point in a tragic history. It was the rejection of an 
opportimity that could never recur. 

§ 3. Growing Anarchy and the Rebellion of 1798. 

Over the next three years hangs the gradually deepening 
shadow of an approaching tragedy. 

In 1795 , after FitzwilUam’s recall, the United Irishmen 
began toorganise for a general rebellion, which was to be 
supported by a French invasion. They worked out an 
elaborate secret organisation, which was gradually spread 
over the coimtry', with small local ‘ lodges ’ at the base, 
grouped under a hierarchy of barony committees, county 
committees, provincial committees, and at the head a small 
directory whose membership was known only to a few. 

But if a general rebellion w'as to take place, the mass of 
the Catholic peasantry must be brought in, and the peasantry 
cared nothing about political democracy. To win them over, 
the United Irish leaders set themselves to capture, the 
Defender movement, with the promise that tithes should be 
abolished. Defenderism spread with alarming rapidity, 
and as it spread religious animosity w'as intensified. In 
Ulster there was open fighting between Catholics and 
Protestants — a pitched battle took place at Armagh in the 
spring of 1795 ; and the Protestants in self-defence ^gan 
tq^organise themselves in Orange lodges, and to harry their 
Catholic neighbours out of the countryside. In their 
eagerness to stir up rebellion, the United Irish leaders were 
playing with fire. All but the more fanatical democrats 
among the Ulster Presbyterians were gradually frightened 
away from the movement. It had begun as an attempt to 
obliterate the hateful religious feud which had so long tom 
Ireland asunder ; it was being turned into the means of 
bringing it to a pitch of bitterness without parallel even in 
the dark past. Catholic peasants, driven out of Ulster, 
spread the story that the Orangemen had vowed to exter- 
minate all CathoUcs ; and some of the United Irish leaders 
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did not hesitate to encourage this story, using the ignorance 
and the ancient hatreds of the wretched peasantry for their 
own purposes. United Irish lodges were rapidly increasing 
in Southern Ireland during 1795 and 1796 ; but they no 
longer preached reconciliation. And the Catholic gentry 
and priests, alienated and embittered, had almost ceased to 
exercise any restraining influence. 

In 1706 the conspirators began to drill and arm their 
ignorant and misguided flocks. Muskets were smuggled 
into the country in large numbers. Blacksmiths were 
everywhere kept b\isy in the manufacture of long pikes. 
The country was rapidly reaching a state of anarchy. 
Government passed an Art imposing crushing 

penalties upon those who took seditious oalhs, apd 
Corpus was suspended ; but even these severe measures 
were of Bftle avail. Meanwhile the project of a French 
m^ggjon was being worked out. In December 1796 a great 
French fleet, with an army of 15,000 men, under the famous 
Lazare Hoche, succeeded in evading the British fleet and in 
reaching Irish waters. Had this army been landed, Ireland 
would almost certainly have been lost. But a fog scattered 
the French fleet ; and a storm blew out to sea the 15 vessels 
which reached Bantry Bay. Luck, not skill, had saved 
Britain from a disaster. 

Yet it is significant that, when the invasion threatened, 
the Catholic population of the South-west proved to be 
staunchly loy^. They were not yet much affected by the 
United Irish movement. But the movement was spreatog ; 
there were 200,000 men drilling in 1797. And for that 
year a still greater French expedition, supported by the 
French, Spanish and Dutch fleets, was projected. This was 
the peril which made 1797 a year of wearing anxiety in 
Britain, and which doubled the horror of the naval mutinies. 
This was the nightmare which the naval victories of St. 
Vincent and Camperdown dispelled.^ 

Faced by these dangers, the Irish Government resolved on 
more drastic measures ; and in 179 7 General Lake was ordered 
to disarm Ulster, where the United Irish movement was 
mbsT dangerous. The disarmament of a whole countryside 
is in any case a difficult task, open to many abuses. Lacking 
a sufficiency of regular troops. Lake had to entrust much 
of the work to Protestant yeomanry, recruited in the 
district, who were almost frantic with fear and hate, the 
cruellest of passions ; and grim and cruel deeds were done. 

‘ See above, pp. 178, 179. 
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The news of what was happening in Ulster spread to the 
rest of Ireland ; it seemed to confirm the ugly storj'^ of the 
threatened Orange Fury. And the United Irish leaders, 
seeing their organisation undermined, came to the decision 
that the rebellion mu.st be precipitated before it was too 
late. They still hoped for, and promised, a French invasion 
for 1798. The hope was a vain one ; for since Camperdown 
the British fleet commanded the sejus, and Napoleon himself 
had reported that invasion was impossible. 

But the United Irish leadi'rs had neither vigour nor 
resolution ; and Government was kept in touch, by spies, 
with all their plans. In March 1798 all but one of the 
Leinster executive were suddenly arrested, and for a time 
this dislocated their schemes. Martial law was proclaimed 
in Leinster, and soldiers and yeomanry were sent to disarm 
the population. The cruelties of the Ulster disarmament 
of 1797 were repeated in a more dreadful form. There 
were wholesale floggings, burnings of houses, indiscriminate 
shootings — a real Reign of Terror, inspired by terror. 
But instead of averting rcbtdlion, these savageries precipi- 
tated it. The United Irishmen hastily reconstructed their 
directory, and sent out orders for a general insurrection 
(May). 

Once more, however. Government was too prompt, and 
the leaders were seized. Among them was Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, son of the premier peer of Ireland, one of the 
noblest of those generous-minded and reckless \’isionaries of 
whom Ireland has been so piolific ; like his comrades, and 
like the leaders of the Revolution in France, he was blinded 
by a vague ideal to the sordid horrors of internecine strife, 
into which he had helped to plunge his country. These 
arrests destroyed any chance there might have been that 
the rebellion would be formidable. It was only in the 
s ouife -e ft^t o f Leinster that it was at all dangerous, and only 
in Wexford that it attained even a momentary success. 
Here"a"mob of ignorant and terrified peasants for a time 
dominated the coimtryside, burning and slaying. Their 
success was short-lived ; troops were poured in from 
England, yeomanry were rushed down from Ulster, and in 
June^at Vinegar Hill, the hapless and bewildered rebel host 
was sc^teVed and decimated. Then followed an ugly spell 
of savage repression ; but by August all resistance was at 
an end. Ireland relapsed into a sullen quiescence. 

When all was over, and they could achieve nothing, two 
French forces at last reached Ireland, a little army of 1000 
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men landing ^ on the wild west coast, in August ; 

a fleet with 5000 men reaching Lough SwiUy in September. 
Both were easily disposed of. With the second came Wolfe 
Tone, who was captured and condemned to death, but 
anticipated his fate by suicide. 

So ended the most grim and sordid tragedy in even the 
terrible records of Irish history. It had brought cruel 
sufferings upon the Irish people ; but the worst of all 
its results were the bitter memories and hatreds which 
it aroused. They were to poison the life of Ireland for a 
century to come ; and they were the more bitter because 
they had been stirred at a time when Ireland seemed to 
be on the verge of becoming at last a united nation, and 
a reconciled member of the Commonwealth. The blame 
for this unhappy result rests in part upon the reactionary 
party in Ireland, in part upon the vacillations of Pitt ; but 
the chief blame must be laid upon the revolutionary spirit, 
with its appeal to violence, with its wilful destruction of the 
forces that were working for reconciliation, with its reckless 
stirring of old hatreds in order that they might be used 
for its own ends. In other lands, the French Revolution 
wrought blended good and ill ; in Ireland, nothing but ill. 

§ 4. The Act oj Union. 

The rebellion was at an end : but the task of healing 
and settlement remained, eind the fierce passions which had 
been aroused made it an all but impossible task. There was 
now no hope that the Irish Parliament would admit the 
Catholics to an equality of treatment, for all the old fears 
and hatreds of 1690 had been reawakened. But to leave the 
Catholics at the mercy of the Protestant ascendancy was 
equally out of the question. In the view of most British 
statesmen the only solution was a legislative union, such as 
they had long desired, but never had an opportunity of 
carrying. This view was strongly held not only by lj*itt. 
but by the wise old statesman Cornwall is, who had been 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant when tlie“ rebellion began, and 
by the young statesman Castiere^h, who was, as Chief 
Secretary, beginning his briffiant career. But both Corn- 
wallis and Castlereagh were convinced that a Union would 
only be possible or defensible if it were associated, as part 
of the settlement, with a measure of complete Catholic 
emancipation. This would reconcile the Catholics, and 
make them feel that Union had brought them a boon which 
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they could not otherwise have obtained. Pitt refused to 
permit emancipation to be linked with the Union ; but he 
allowed it to be understood that it would be the first under- 
taking of the united Parliament. On that understanding 
the project of Union received, if not the active support, at 
any rate the concurrence, of a large proportion of the 
Catholics. 

But the Catholics were not represented in the Irish 
Parliament ; and the Irish Parliament had to be persuaded 
to consent to its own extinction. The project of Union 
was as bitterly opposed by reformers of Grattan’s school 
cis by the oligarchy of borough-owners. There was only one 
way in which it could be forced through — by org^is ed 
co rrupt ion ; and even corruption on the most lavisn s^le 
scMcely* availed. £1,200,000 were spent in the purchase 
of pocket boroughs ; peerage's and places were scattered with 
profusion. ‘ 1 despise and hate myself every hour, for 
engaging in such dirty woik,’ Cornwallis wrote, ‘ and am 
supported only by the reflection that without a Union the 
British Empire must be dissolved.’ Corruption did its 
work ; it swamped even the moving and lofty eloquence of 
Grattan, who saw the work of his life undone ; and the 
Irish Parliament came to an end. 

The Act of Union was a well-meant measure. It gave 
Ireland generous representation in the United Parliamept, 
102 members in the House of Commons, 45 peers in the 
House of Lords ; and at the moment its financial adjust- 
ni^fttfe between the two countries were not ungenerous, 
though in the long run they proved to be unfair to the 
smaller country. But it imposed upon Ireland the sacrifice 
of what even the unrepresented Catholics regarded as the 
symbol of Irish nationhood. That saciifice could only be 
justified if the price paid for it was a worthy price. The 
price which had been offered w'as Catholic emancipation, 
and the healing of the ancient religious conflict. But it 
was not paid. 

George iii. had convinced himself that he' could not 
assent to Catholic emancipation without violating his 
coronation oath. It is incredible that Pitt should not 
have known this was the King’s attitude, or even made 
inquiries, before he gave the understanding which was as 
binding in honour as the most solemn pledge. Yet he 
accepted the King’s negative without a struggle, on the 
ground that George’s mental balance was precarious — as 
if the reconciliation of two sister nations, and the fulfilment 
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ol an honourable undertaking, were not more important 
than even the sanity of a king. Pitt resigned his post, to 
save his personal honour ; but he secured the possibility 
of a return to office by giving a voluntary pledge that he 
would not raise the question during the King’s lifetime. 
This is the deepest of the blots on Pitt’s reputation as a 
statesman. For the history of the united Parliament began 
with a broken pledge ; the symbol of Irish nationhood had 
been sacrificed, and the price had not been paid ; the Irish 
people (with the Fiizwilliam episode in their memories) 
had once more been convinced that the promises of a 
British Government could not be trusted. It was imder 
these unhappy auspices that the great experiment of the 
Union was undertaken. 

[Lecky, History of Ireland in the rSlh Centttrv, the best, most solid, 
and most judicial of Lecky's books ; also his I. coders of Irish Public 
Opinion : Dunlop, Henry Grattan ; Swift Macncill, Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Historv of Ireland hll the Union ; Moore, Memoirs 
of Lord E. Fitzgerald ; Gordon, History of the, Irish Rebellion ; Auto- 
biography of Wolfe Tone ; Escande, Hoche en Irlande.] 



CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

§ I. Rapid Progress of the Agrarian Revolution. 

Great wars always deeply affect the social organisation of 
the peoples who engage in them ; but few wars that have 
ever been waged can have exercist'd a more potent or a 
more unhappy influence upon the social condition of a 
country than the French Revolutionary War exercised upon 
the social condition of Biitain. Coming at a moment when 
a vast economic transformation was at work, it intensified 
the sufferings which this transformation was bound to 
cause ; it distracted men’s minds from the need for remedial 
measures ; and it plunged a large proportion of the popula- 
tion into such an abyss of misery that for a generation after 
the conclusion of peace violent revolution, dictated by 
despair, seemed always to be at hand. The full effects of the 
war were not displa3'ed until its second phase, when Napoleon 
used his power over Europe to attempt the total ruin of 
Britain by excluding her trade from European markets. 
But already, before i8oi, the chief sources of difficulty 
were being made plain. 

The outstanding fact of Britain’s situation when she 
entered upon the most gigantic conflict in which she had 
ever engaged wfis that, for the first time in her history, she 
I was imablc to support her population from the produce of 
1 her own soil. No other groat State had e\’er found itself 
in such a situation. This was due to the rapid growth of 
population. Between 1700 and 1750 the population of 
England and Wales had ris('n from about 5,000,000 to about 
6,000,000, an increase of 20 per cent. ; between 1750 and 
1801 it rose from about 6,000,000 to about 9,000,000, an 
increase of 50 pc'r cent. For this growing population 
home supplies were insufficient, and from about 1773 
I imports of foreign com were generally necessary. In the 
first half of the century Britain had been a com-exporting 
country ; by the end of the century something like 20 per 
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cent, of her total requirements had to be imported. These 
imports had to come from Europe — ^mainly from the Baltic, 
for the new world had not yet begun to feed the old ; and 
the war put difficulties in the way of importation. In years 
when the home harvests failed, as in 17Q.S ^d 1797 . there 
was a shortage of food, almost approaciilng to famine. 
The price of com steadily mounted, even in normal years ; 
and by the end of the century a loaf of bread cost three times 

(as much as it had cost fifty years before. This rise in the 
price of the prime necessities of life was cruelly felt by the 
mass of the people ; for though wages also rose, they did 
not rise in proportion to the cost of living. 

In these circumstances it was essential that every possible 
means should be adopted of stimulating home production. 
In 1791 an attempt was made to encourage the farmer by 
means of a Com Law, which practically prohibited importa- 
tion when the home price was below 50s. a quarter ; but 
as the home price never sank to anything like so low a figure 
as 50s., the Act had no effect, and it certainly did nothing 
to raise the price of corn. Indeed, in 1795 Government was 
actually offering bounties on the importation of foreign com, 
so grave was the shortage. The Com Laws were, in fact, 
useless during this period. A far more important means 
of increasing production was the stimulation of scient ific 
farmin g. From 1793 a semi-official Board of Agriculture, with 
Arthur Yoimg as its secretary, was doing everything in its 
power to encourage the farmers to employ more intensive 
methods. But the old open-field system, and the wide 
extent of imcultivated commons, stood in the w'ay ; as late 
as 1801, in spite of the activity of the previous generation in 
enclosures,^ the old system still survived in half the parishes 
of England. In that year, therefore, a general Enclosure 
Act was passed, to facilitate and cheapen the process, which 
went on thenceforward with accelerating speed. 

Thus the agrarian revolution was forced on by the war. 
Beyond a doubt, these changes led to a great increase in 
home production, which was enabled to keep pace with the 
increase of population ; and perhaps this ^one prevented 
Britain from being starved into surrender during the later 
stages of the war. But the social results of the change were 
anything but good. The skilful farmer, indeed, profited 
enormously ; the landlord’s rents rapidly increased : and 
these classes had every reason to be satisfied. But the 
small-holder , who had little or no capital and no exceptional 
* See above, pp. 
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skill or enterprise, found it impossible to hold his own after 
enclosure, and nearly always had to sell his land to his big 
neighbour. With terrible rapidity the mass of the rural 
population of Britain was reduced to the position of a 
proletariat, having no means of livelihood but the sale of 
their labour. Agricultural wages rose, indeed, by about 40 
per cent, between ijijo and 1804 ; but the price of bread 
rose 60 per cent, in the same period, and every commodity 
of common use rose in proportion. What was worse, the 
labourer was losing the means of supplementing his wages 
which he had once enjoyed. Enclosure deprived him of the 
right of turning a pig on to the commons ; while the 
factories of the North were depriving his wife and daughters 
of the chance of adding to the family income by spinning 
yam for the weavers. With a dreadful swiftness the widely 
diffused comfort which had marked English rural life in 
the middle of the century disappeared ; and the English 
peasant, who had enjoyed a solid diet with plenty of meat 
and ale, was reduced to bread and tea. Often enough he 
could not obtain milk for his children. And even so, he 
could not make ends meet ; however hard he might work, 
mere necessity often drove him to accept poor relief. 

§ 2. The Poor Law and the Game Laws. 

The governing class, which was profiting by the change 
that was so ruinous to the labourers, was not indifferent to 
these sufferings. There was a great outpouring of charity, 
and bounty to the village poor became an accepted duty of 
the ladies in every manor house. But charity is no sub- 
stitute for justice ; it set up a false relationship between 
two classes of the community, and ultimately deepened the 
cleavage between them. The Whig, Samuel Whitbread, 
proposed in Parliament, in 1795, that a minimum wage 
should be fixed, varying with the cost of living ; but 
orthodox economic theory would have nothing to say to 
this device. Lord Winchilsea, and the Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor (founded in 1795), urged that 
every labourer ought to be given an allotment ; but theirs 
were voices in the wilderness. Even the agricultural 
reformers, notably Arthur Young, began to wonder whether 
they had not been too sweeping in their advocacy of large 
farms, and to press for small holdings ; but the movement 
was too strong to be checked. 

The only important attempt which was made to relieve 
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the distress of the agricultural labourer was the adoption of 
a new poor law poUcy ; and this, though it was inspired 
by the most humane motives, did nothing but harm. In 
1795 the Berkshire Justices of the Peace, meeting at 
Speenhamland, decided that in all cases where a labourer’s 
wage was insufficient to provide an adequate subsistence for 
his family, they would add to it from the rates in proportion 
to the number of children in the family. Similar devices 
had been tentatively adopted elsewhere ; but the Berkshire 
scheme was so carefully worked out that it was widely 
adopted. It became so nearly universal in the next genera- 
tion that it came to be known as the Speenhamland Act of 
Parliament ; and in 1796 its main idea was embodied in a 
■real Act of Parliament. The result was that, by 1802, 28 
per cent, of the population were in receipt of poor relief. 

The Berkshire magistrates meant well, but their scheme, 
like other instances of misdirected benevolence, produced 
results far more mischievous than the most ingenious and 
ruthless tyranny could have devised. They were destroying 
the farmer’s motive for paying a living wage, since whatever 
he paid would be made up out of the rates. They were 
imposing a crushing burden upon the ratepayers, and, with 
cruel irony, were compelling the small-holder to contribute 
through the rates towards the wages-bill of his powerful 
competitors, and thus hastening his ruin. They were 
depriving the labourer of his self-respect ; however in- 
dustrious and thrifty he might be, he must submit to the 
degradation of charitable relief ; and if he tried to do 
without it, he was pimished by starvation. They were 
encouraging early and improvident marriages and the rapid 
increase of a pauperised population. 

But the worst of all the results of this terrible system 
was that it reduced a large part of the working population to 
i a sort of slavery. Under an Act of 1782 (known as Gilbert’s 
Act) Guardians of the Poor were empowered to find work 
for unemployed men ; and a practice grew up whereby 
.gangs of paupers, men, women and children, were hired out 
, to private employers, who paid a very low wage, the balance 
necessary for bare subsistence being made up from the rates. 
And out of this S3rstem, combined with the power of binding 
pauper children as apprentices, there grew up a practice 
Jyet more abominable, whereby children were sent in 
s thousands, often at a very tender age, to the factories of the 
I North, there to labour, imcared-for, during long hours : 
‘ pitiful little friendless slaves, tom from their poor homes. 
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Wherever it was fully applied, the S peenhamland system 
reduced the labouring population to miseiy and degradation, 
robbed them of thejr self-respect, and gravely under- 
mined their physical vitality. But these results were cnly 
gradually made apparent ; and in some parts of the country 
the S3retem never came into operation. Indeed it was not 
until the last years of the long war and the first years of the 
peace that its evils were fully displayed. If the development 
of the system had not been gradual, it is incredible that 
there would not have been more lively protest. But 
familiarity can reconcile men to terrible things. It recon- 
ciled the men of the heroic age of Nelson and Wellington 
to a state of things in which the British peasantry — the 
fathers and mothers of the men who fought at Trafalgar and 
Waterloo — ^were being reduced to a condition of misery 
comparable with that of the negro slave in the West Indies ; 
while the upper and middle classes were enjoying an abound- 
ing prosperity. The old homogeneity of English rural 
society had vanished. Between the fortunate few and the 
wretched many there was now no community of interest. 
The few, though they did not realise the fact, throve upon 
the misery of the many ; and, being obsessed by the dread 
of revolution, they were more concerned to stifle the 
expression of discontent than to remove its causes. 

Nothing more clearly shows the abyss which was opening 
between the possessing class and the labouring class in 
English rural society than the extraordinary severity of the 
Game Laws. The English squirearchy had always been fond 
of sport, and had long visited with disproportionate severity 
the offence of poaching their game. While the peasantry 
were still reasonably well off this had mattered comparatively 
little. But now, with purses swollen by war-profits, the 
gentry were beginning to take their sports very seriously ; 
they were breeding and preserving game, introducing 
pheasants, maintaining large numbers of keepers. The 
half-starved labourer was not only driven to contrast the 
treatment of his own family with the treatment of game 
and those who tended it, he had a real temptation flaimted 
before his penury. Poaching inevitably grew. It was one 
of the means whereby the labourer kept himself alive ; it 
added a spark of interest and adventure to his life of starva- 
tion and drudgery ; he would have been a poor-spirited 
creature if he had regarded it as a crime. 

But the rapid increase of poaching alarmed the governing 
class. In 1770 Parhatnent had imposed a penalty of three 
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n^Withs’ imprisonment for taking game between sunset and 
sunrise, wilii flogging and a longer spell of gaol for a second 
ofience. In 1800 imprisonment with hard labour was 
the penalty for being found with one or more companions 
in circumstances that suggested poaching. The only result 
of this severity was that poachers began to work in armed 
gangs, so as to be able to resist capture, and battles between 
poachers and keepers became a common feature of E nglis h 
country life. In 1803 the penalty of death was provided for 
evai a threat of resistance in arms. Henceforward there 
was a state of simmering war in the English countryside ; 
and the country gentlemen and the Justices of the Peace 
had coine to appear no longer the protectors of the poor, 
but their enemies and oppressors. 

The brutality of the Game Laws, like the ruinous cruelty 
of the Poor Law System, had not reached its worst during 
the period with which we are now concerned. But it was 
bad eriough, when the nineteenth century opened, to show 
how bitter and how deep was the social cleavage which had 
resulted from the agrarian revolution, complicated by th e 
stress of the war, and by the exaggerated dread of revolution 
to which it gave birth. 


§ 3 - Effects of the War upon Industry. 

In the manufacturing industries, even more than in agri- 
culture, it was not imtil the second stage of the war that the 
unhappy influence which it exercised upon the economic 
transformation was fully displayed. In some industries, 
indeed, war brought, as it always does, a factitious prosperity. 
In th.e textile trades, where the industrial revolution had 
begun, no very perceptible worsening of conditions took 
place before the turn of the century. Machine-power was 
still almost limited to the spinning side of these trades. 
The weavers, still working at hand-looms in their own 
cottas, had not yet exhausted the boom of prosperity 
which ^ increased supply of yam had brought to them, 
and their ' golden age ’ l^ted into the nineteenth century. 

Yet already there were signs that war conditions were 
hostile to a reasonable adjustment of industrial life to its 
new motho^. For one thing, the war, and the hesitation 
about making political changes to which it gave rise, pre- 
vented any attempt to provide decent organisation or 
government for the new towns which were springing up in 
the North and the Midlands. Villages were growing into 
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towns with mushroom rapidity. They had to be content 
with the traditional village organisation, under manor 
courts and parish vestries, which were hopelessly un$uited 
for their new functions ; and the result was that they grew 
up without regulation, ugly, insanitary, unlighted, unpaved, 
unpoliced. This state of things, which was due to the 
political stagnation and the resistance to all change caused 
by reaction against the Revolution, lasted for half a genera- 
tion after the war had reached its close. Many British 
towns are still struggling with the unhealthy conditions 
produced during this period. The new generation of 
industrial Britain was sentenced to be bred in inconceivably 
ugly and degrading surroimdings. 

Again, wages in many industries showed a downward 
tendency, or at least failed to rise m proportion to the 
alarming increase in the cost of hving. This was directly 
traceable to the war, and need not have happened in norm^ 
conditions. For the war prevented that rapid expansion of 
foreign markets which was necessary if the new methods of 
mechanical production were to be developed without in- 
dicting suffering upon the workers ; and at the same time 
the growing distress of the agricultural population led to a 
shrinkage of the home market. If the farm-labourer had 
been better paid, he would have had more to spend on 
woollen and cotton goods. In another way, also, the 
degradation of the agricultural labourer affected the 
industrial worker. At the end of the century surplus 
labour from the coimtry was beginning to pour into the 
towns and mining villages ; and this competition enabled 
employers to beat down wages, especially as the farm 
labourer was accustomed to very low wage-rates. Finally, 
child-labour could be utilised on a large scale in the spinning 
factories. Its employment inevitably kept down wage- 
rates. And the enormity of child-labour in factories was 
already assuming monstrous dimensions, thanks to the 
wholesale apprenticing of pauper children. It had gone so 
far by 1802 that Sir Robert Peel, himself a great cotton 
manufacturer, obtained from Parliament an Act to regulate 
the conditions of work of poor-law apprentices in cotton 
factories. This was the first of the long series of Factory 
Acts. But it had no effect, because its execution was left 
to the Justices of the Peace, who knew nothing about 
the business. 

Although, therefore, the conditions in the manufacturing 
industries were not yet very bad, the operatives were 
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beginning to feel the need of protection for the maintenance 
of their standard of life. There were repeated requests to 
Government, from one trade or another, for some sj^tem of 
wage-regulation by authorily. such as had been applied, 
wi^ some success, among the Spitalfields silk-weavers in 
1773 ; there were also demands for the definition of a 
piinimtim wage ; there were appeals to the Justices of the 
Peace to use their powers of feing wages, which had long 
fallen into desuetude. But the Justices of the Peace were 
quite incompetent to deal with the complex piece-rates of 
the new industry. And the orthodox economics of the time 
looked askance at any such interference. Nothing, there- 
fore, was done. The industrial workers, beginning to be 
distressed, were turning to the State for protection and aid ; 
and the State was refusing to give it. 

Since the State would do nothing, the only resource 
seemed to lie in combination for mutual aid ; and indeed 
freedom to combine might have seemed a logical corollary 
of the refusal of the State to take action. Embryonic 
organisations for mutual aid began to spring into being in 
large numbers. On the one hand these years saw the 
establishment of a multitude of small friendly societies 
which did not meddle with industrial questions, but pro- 
vided sick-benefit and other advantages to their members. 
On the other hand many small trade clubs, or rudimentary 
Trade, Unions, purely local in character, came into being ; 
and in many cases proved to be of real use in bargaining 
with employers. Government adopted very different atti- 
tudes towards these two types of organisations. It 
welcomed and assisted the friendly societies, by passing a 
Friendly Societies Act in 1793. Trade clubs, on the other 
hand, were regarded as mischievous and dangerous, because 
they tried to interfere with the wages and conditions of 
labour. They were held, eilso, to have a dangerously 
revolutionary character : they might enable the servant 
to dictate to his master ; they might be used for political 
purposes. In 1799, therefore, Pitt introduced into Parlia- 
ment an Anti-Combination Act, which absolutely pro- 
hibited all combinations to deal with wages, and imposed 
severe penalties. Earlier Acts had prohibited combination 
in a particular industry, but always in conjunction with 
some provision for the protection of the workers. This 
Act — ^which was passed practically rvithout discussion — 
applied to all industries, and included no provisions for the 
protection of the workers. In the next year (x8oo) a second 
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Act, which stiffened the provisions of the first, included a 
clause authorising arbitration in industnal disputes , but 
the clause remained a dead letter , the employers refused to 
work it , and, indeed, arbitration was out of the question 
when the parties to the dispute were forbidden to act in 
combination 

Thus the State refused to do anything for the protection 
of the workers in a time of tiial, and at the same time 
prohibited them from combming to protect themselves. 
It was m these conditions that the operatives had to face the 
terrible strain and suffermg of the second stage of the war. 
The Combmation Acts did not put an end to Trade Unions , 
but they drove them underground, gave them a conspira- 
tonal character, and made it impossible for them to deal 
frankly and openly with the employers If the first period 
of the war did not produce, among the industrial workers, 
as acute distress as among the agricultural labourers, it 
helped to create the conditions which were to produce the 
suffenngs of the next peiiod 

5 4 Rehgioii’i and Hmnamtanan Mooenients 

But the social results of the war were not all evil The 
grimness and danger of the times made men take life more 
senously This show ed itself on the one hand in an increased 
simphcity of dress and manners , it showed itself also in an 
increased earnestness of religious life, and in an intense 
philanthropy The great religious levival whose begin- 
nings we have traced in the previous period^ reached its 
height in the daik da>s of the war , and it was accompanied 
by a remarkable and varied humanitarian activity Except 
m a few dissolute sets, like that which surrounded the 
Prince Regent, there was a revival of something hke the 
stem Puiitamsm of the seventeenth centurj- The Evan- 
gelical Movement had become one of the most powerful 
factors m the life of Britain , and the little group of wealthy 
and influential E\angehcals who clustered round William 
Wilberforce at Clapham, and were known as the Clapham 
Sect, exercised a high degree of political authoiity, and 
were able to achieve great things Sober, self-complacent 
and narrow-minded, they were also full of a smeere zeal 
for good causes 

Space does not permit of any description of the multi- 
farious philanthropic activities of the time, the hospitals, 

1 See above, pp 131 133. 
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tb© dispensaries, the schools, the institutions for the 
afflicted of all kinds, which were springing up in every part of 
Britain. In view of the deepening shadow of misery which 
was darkening the lives of the mass of British people, these 
efforts were apt to appear futile and ineffective ; yet they 
nurtured a spirit which was to help towards better things 
in the future. But there were two of the religious and 
humanitarian undertakings of the war period which deserve 
more than a passing mention. One was the great campaign 
against the slave-trade, in which Wilberforce and his 
Clapham friends were deeply concerned. It won its 
triumph in 1807, when an Act of Parliament made the 
traffic in slaves illegal for British subjects. And when it is 
remembered how vast had been the wealth earned by this 
nefarious traffic, and how grave were the anxieties which 
beset British commerce in these years, the victory of this 
campaign of abnegation provides a heartening proof that 
human sympathy and pity were not dead in Britain, despite 
all the cruelties of the time. The abolition of the slave- 
trade struck the note of a new era in the history of the 
British Commonwealth, an era in which ruthless exploita- 
tion of primitive peoples would be no longer regarded as 
permissible. 

Even more important, both in itself and in the influence 
which it was to exercise upon the future development of 
the Commonwealth, was the beginning of the immense and 
wide-ranging activities of Christian missionaries which 
belongs to these years. It was in 1792 that William Carey, 
the learned Baptist cobbler, published his plea for the 
conversion of the heathen which gave the first impetus to 
this vast movement. Next year Carey went out to India, 
and began a work which was to have the most profound 
effects not only upon the religious life of India, but still 
more upon its intellectual outlook.^ The Baptist Missionary 
Society, founded as a result of Carey’s zead, was followed 
in 17^5 by the London Missionary Society, which in the 
ne^year despatched 29 missionaries to the Pacific, and 
by the Scottish Missionary Society, which took Africa for 
its first field. In 1799 the Church Missionary Society began 
its work ; and in 1804 the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
All were supported by voluntary subscriptions in Britain. 
The world-wide activities which were thus begun not merely 
showed that there was real vitality in tlie religious and 
humanitarian movements of the time ; they were to have 
i See bdow, Bk. ix. chap. iv. p. 351. 
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a profound influence upon the future development of the 
British Commonwealth, and many pages of this volume 
will have to be devoted to tracing their political consequences . 
For it was the influence of the missionaries which was to 
establish the principle that, in the backward regions of the 
world, it was the duty of the British power to prevent the 
ruthless exploitation of primitive peoples, and to lead them 
gently into civilised ways of life. And the application of 
this principle in many fields was to lie one of the highest 
achievements of British statesmanship during the nineteenth 
century, which opened with the foundation of the great 
missionary organisations. 


§ 5. The Romantic Revival. 

A yet greater glory than the zeal of humanitarian 
endeavour lightened these dark days of war. The muses of 
poetry had again fixed their abode in Britain ; and the 
greatest outburst of inspired song that England had known 
since the time of Shakespeare was beginning — evoked, be- 
yond a doubt, by the deep emotions and reflections which 
were bom of the revolution and the war. The smooth 
complacency of the eighteenth century, its certainty that 
all the mysteries of life lay within the compass of human 
reason, were shrivelled up by the fierce passions of the time, 
and by the challenge which it gave to every received idea 
and accepted convention. Wonder, reverence and humble- 
ness were bom again in a reeling world ; and those pro- 
found emotions were stirred from which great poetry 
springs — compassion for the sufferings and valour of common 
men, admiration for the deeds of heroes, the thrill of a great 
dim hope for the future of humanity, the pride of country 
and the love of liberty. Even the quiet beauties of the 
countryside, and the customary kindliness of daily life, took 
on a fresh poignancy when they seemed to be threatened 
by the grim menace of war ; the beauty of nature emd the 
m5retery of life were seen with a sharper vision. 

The new inspiration of the age had begun to show itself 
■ even before the outbreak of the Revolution : Blake’s simple 
and sublime Songs of Innocence were published in 1789 ; 
the slim Kilmarnock volume of Bums’s Poems appeared in 
1786. But both poets were deeply affected by the great 
tygheaval : its influence surely had something to do with 
the cloudy grandeur of Blake’s prophetic writings, which 
were published during the years of war ; and Bums, who 
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died in 1796, wrote many of his later songs imder the 
influence of its fiist inspiration. Yet more direct was the 
effect of the revolutionary spirit upon the two great poets 
who were the highest glory of the age, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. They were still under the emotional influence of 
tlie liew gospel of humanity when they published Lyrical 
Ballads in 1798 ; both of them were later to be as 
powerfully inspired by indignation against the tyranny of 
Napoleon. The genius of both was at its highest during 
the second phase of the war ; and Wordsworth’s patriotic 
sonnets were the noblest expression of the spirit in which 
Britain braced herself to resist the tyrant of Europe. The 
four names of Blake, Bums, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
would be enough by themselves to make an age famous. 
But they were the harbingers of an extraordinary outburst 
of imaginative literature. Landor, Southey and Campbell 
were already at their best during the years of war. Scott 
published the Lay of the Last Minstrel in 1805, and all 
his poetical work belongs to the war period. Byron’s 
dazzling career was soon to begin — Childe Harold was 
published in 1812 ; and the ethereal genius of Shelley made 
itself known with the issue of Queen Mah in 1813. The 
novel, too, took a new birth ; the Irish tales of Maria 
Edgeworth and the fine irony of Jane Austen led the way 
to the great sequence of the Waverley Novels, which began 
in 1814. And in essays and criticism no period in the 
whole range of English literature can surpass the years which 
were illruninated by the work of Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt 
and De Quincey, As truly as the Elizabethan age, the age 
of the Revolution, and especially its second half, produced 
a splendour of thought and imagination that matched 
the splendour of its deeds. 

[J. L. and B. Hammond, The Village Labourer, The Town Labourer, 
The Skilled Labourer ; Prothcro, English Farming, Past and Present ; 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce ; Hasbach, 
History of the English Agricultural Labourer-, Johnson, The Dis- 
appearance of the Small Landowner] Conner, Common Land and 
Inclosure ; Slater, English Peasantry and the Enclosure of the 
Common Fields ; Nichoils, History of the Poor Law ; Webb, History 
of Trade Unionism ; S. and R. Wilberforce, Life of W. Wilberforce 
Dowden, The French Pevolution and English Literature.] 



CHAPTER VII 


THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE AND BRITISH SEA-POWER; 

TRAFALGAR, AUSTERLITZ, AND JENA 

The strain and suffering caused by the first, or revolutionary, 
phase of the great war had been serious enough ; but they 
were insignificant in comparison with the miseries which 
flowed from the second, or Napoleonic, phase, which was 
wholly due to the insatiable ambition of the most tremendous 
military and organising genius whom the world has ever 
known. ' I am not a man, but a force,' Napoleon once said 
of himself. With volcanic energy he was now to sweep 
away, in the course of a few years, every obstacle which 
withstood him upon the mainland of Europe, as he strode 
towards the domination of the world. Only one barrier 
held against his onset, and saved the world from an all- 
embracing military despotism. This ultimate bulwark of 
freedom was the sea-power of Britain, who, in Pitt’s words, ^ 
' saved herself by her exertions,’ and after long endurance 
was to ‘save Europe by her example.’ But the long agony 
of the struggle racked and strained the very structure of the 
Commonwealth, almost brought it to ruin, and left it, when 
victory was won, faced by problems of reconstruction so 
grave that for a whole generation anarchy and ruin seemed 
alwa)^ to be at hand. 

§ I. T/te Organhation of Napoleon’s Power. 

{. Napoleon had made himself the master of France by the 
epu-b d’eta t of November 1799. Before the end of the year 
his government was defined by a new constitution, known 
as the Constitution of the Year VIII .. which was submitted 
to a plebiscite vote of the French nation, and accepted by 
an overwhelming majority. Avoiding a semblance of a 
return to monarchy, the constitution set at the head of the 
State three Consuls, who were to hold ofiice for ten years. 
But Napoleon as First Consul wielded the whole executive 
power, and could appoint and dismiss all public ofiicials. 
There was an elaborate apparatus of consultative and 
VOL. n. p 
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legislative bodies, a Council of State, a Senate, a Tribunate, 
a Legislative Assembly ; but these bodies were allowed no 
real power. And in the sphere of local administration all 
authority was concentrated in the Prefppts and Sub- 
Prefects — bureaucratic officials appointed by the central 
Government. Thus, within ten years of the beginning of 
the Revolution, France had swayed back again to a system 
of government almost as despotic in forth, and far more 
absolute in fact, than that of the Bourbon monarchy had 
been. The dream of Democracy had vanished. 

Even the great powers vested in the First Consul by the 
constitution of 1799 did not satisfy Napoleon's lust for 
domination. Every stage in his subsequent progress was 
marked by a weakening of the checks upon his absolute 
authority, unreal as they were. In 1802, he used the 
enthusiasm created by the conclusion of peace to obtain the 
approval of the nation, through another plebiscite, for his 
assumption of the Consulate for life. In 1804, amid the 
excitement of renewed war, a new plebiscite ratified his 
adoption of the title of Emperor, which was made hereditary. 
During the greater part of his period of power, Napoleon’s 
rule was an undisguised despotism. It was a despotism 
which rested on national consent, as repeated plebiscites 
proved. But its main buttress was the devoted loyalty of 
a huge army, proud of its victories ; and this fundamental 
fact made it a menace to the world. Even if the despot 
himself had not been avid of power, the army must be fed 
with conquests. 

The Napoleonic regime, whatever its author might 
pretend, was thus a negation of all the dreams of political 
Uberty which had given birth to the Revolution. It was 
equally hostile to freedom of thought, at least in the political 
sphere. A fortnight after the publication of the Con- 
stitution of 1799 the autocrat suppressed, by a single edict, 
60 of the 73 newspapers issued in Paris, and forbade the 
publication of any new ones. Henceforward the press 
was subject to a rigid and highly efficient censorship ; and 
the theatres were submitted to as strict a control as the 
press. In a series of laws and edicts between 1802 and 
1808, Napoleon undertook the regulation of the educational 
|S3rstem, bringing it under the centralised control of what he 
called the UniversiU de France, a huge corporation under 
the almost absolute direction of a Grand Master, who was 
appointed and dismissed by the Emperor. The supreme 
object of the S3rstem was to drill the whole nation to thinlc 
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alike, at the orders of its master. This was the shrewdest 
and most penetrating of his attacks upon liberty. Finally 

I the fabric of despotism was cemented by an elaborately 
organised system of secret police, perfected from the methods 
of the Reign of Terror, and directed by the astute Fouche, an 
inheritance from those days. In the later days of the 
Napoleonic r6gime the arbitrary imprisonment of dangerous 
persons practically reproduced the lettres de cache t of the 
Old Regime. 

Thus her great Revolution had brought France to a 
system of despotism, and to a negation of liberty, far more 
severe because far more efficient than the Old Regime had 
ever known. She had come to this because she had pursued 
liberty by the path of violence rather than by the path 
of persuasion and consent. And she accepted the result 
because she was sick of anarchy, and the new regime gave 
her, at the least, order, stability and internal peace. There 
is no question but that the Napoleonic despotism was 
immeasurably the most efficient government that France 
had ever known. For a time it almost healed the discords to 
which the Revolution had given birth. The quarrel with 
the Catholic Church, which had lasted since 1790, was ended 
by a Concordat with the Papacy in 1801, and in 1804 the 
Pope (very reluctantly) came to France to crown Napoleon 
Emperor — or rather, to be present at the coronation, for 
Napoleon placed the crown on his own head. France 
gained also very greatly from the codification of the laws 
which Napoleon, using the work of the revolutionary jurists, 
pushed through with astonishing rapidity. The five Codes 
which were drawn up between 1800 and 1810 formed the 
clearest and most orderly S5rstem of law which any country 
had enjoyed since the fall of the Roman Empire ; their merits 
were so shining that they greatly helped in establishing 
French influence and authority in the conquered countries. 
Napoleon was a despot ; but he was the most intelligent and 
enl^htened despot of whom history has any record. 

The swiftness, competence and skill with which France 
was reorganised during the years following 1799 form the 
most triumphant and conclusive proof of Napoleon’s genius ; 
his achievements as a ruler were even more dazzling than 
his achievements as a captain in war. But their result was 
to leave all the resources of the greatest country in Europe 
absolutely at the mercy of a man of insatiable ambition ; 
and thus to threaten the liberty of the whole world. 

The full significance of Napoleon's despotism was shown 
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in the lands which France had conquered even more clearly 
than in France herself.^ Belgium, the whole of Germany 
west of the Rhine, and the province of Savoy had been 
completely incorporated in France during the republican 
period. £i 1802 the province of Piedmont — the north- 
western part of the North Italian plain — ^was also forcibly 
annexed to France. The two republics which had been 
established in Northern Italy were both ordered to accept 
new constitutions, modelled on the new S5retem in France. 
Soon followed the establishment of a Kingdom of Italy, 
attached to the French Empire ; and in 1805 Napoleon 
assumed the Iron Crown of Italy in the Cathedral of Milan. 

But still more alarming was the despot’s behaviour in 
Holland and in Switzerland. Holland was ordered (1801) 
to accept a new dictated constitution modelled on that of 
France. In Switzerland Napoleon played cunningly upon 
the division of parties ; and when the new constitution 
which he dictated (1802) was resisted, he sent in an army of 
30,000 men to ‘ crush all opposition.’ These high-handed 
and outrageous actions were taking place during the Peace 
of Amiens. The independence of Holland, and the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Switzerland, had been guaranteed 
by the Peace of Lun 4 ville between France and Austria 
(1801) ; and, though they had not been definitely mentioned' 
in the Peace of Amiens, the British Government naturally, 
.held that they were implied. The subjugation of Holland 
land Switzerland were among the main causes of the renewal 
»of war. They proved that the hope that France was going 
to settle down as a peaceable member of the European 
society of nations was a false hope. 

During the same years Napoleon was busying himself in 
the affairs of Germany. The new arrangements which he 
dictated in 1802 brought about a great simplification of 
German political geography ; * a few strong States now 
stood forth in Western Germany, in place of the earlier 
chaos. But they were all dependents of Napoleon ; he had 
laid the foimdations of a new grouping of German States, 
which WEIS to give him the mastery over Germany. 

Meanwhile France was showing an unwonted activity in 
the colonial sphere. During the peace, an army and a small 
fleet were despatched to India, on the pretext of garrisoning 
Pondicherry and Chandemagore ; but the obvious purpose 
of the expedition was to provide the nucleus for a new 

* See the map. Atlas, 5th Edition Plate it, 6th Edition Plate 69. 

■ See the maps. Atlas, 5th Edition, Inirod., p. 16. 
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attack on the British power. There were indications, abo, 
that Napoleon intended to renew his attack on Egypt, 
which was visited, during the peace, by a French mission 
under Colonel Sebastian!. These events were naturally 
alarming to the British Government : in face of them it 
delayed the evacuation of Malta, which had been promised 
at the peace. Nor were events in the West less perturbing. 
As soon as peace was declared, Napoleon despatched an 
army of 25,000 men to reconquer the island of San Domingo, 
and to re-establish slavery there. The presence of a large 
French army in the West Indies was highly alarming to the 
British power. At the same time, by a bargain with Spain, 
Napoleon regained for France the vast lands of Louisiana, 
west of the Mississippi, which had been nominally Spanish 
since 1763. Evidently he was revolving great schemes of 
activity. 

Thus on all hands, during the brief interval of peace, the 
dreadful menace of mihtary despotism was visibly over- 
shadowing the world. France, now more formidable than 
she had ever been in her history, was absolutely in the hands 
of a supremely able and ruthless man of limitless ambition. 
She had abandoned her dreams of hberty, and was submit- 
ting to be organised into a terribly efficient engine of 
conquest. Holland, Switzerland, and Northern Italy were 
dependent vassals, at the mercy of their master. Western 
Germany was rapidly being reduced to a similar state of 
dependence. Spain, nominally an equal ally, knew that 
she dared not resist the demands of the despot. Almost 
the whole resources of Western Europe were at Napoleon’s 
disposal. Austria, recently defeated, was incapable of 
resistance. Pru.ssia thought she drew profit from neutrality. 
Russia was, for the moment, in alliance with France. There 
was in all Europe no Power capable of resisting the conqueror. 
And mean\frhile he was casting his keen eyes to East and to 
West across the seas, which had hitherto alone presented an 
impassable barrier. He hoped to use for his own purposes 
the young nation of the United States, where an ill-informed 
S3nnpathy with the French Revolution combined with 
memories of the war of independence to play into his hands. 
If he coTild but have an interval of a few years in which to 
recreate the naval power of France, and establish military 
bases in the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean, the British 
Commonwealth, which formed the sole effective obstacle 
to the establishment of universal dominion, might be 
brought down in ruins. 
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§ 2. British Politics and the War. 

The Peace of Amiens was concluded in March 1802. Just 
a year later, in March 1803, the British Government found it 
necessary to ask Parliament to take immediate steps for the 
protection of the country, in view of aggressive preparations 
which were being made in the ports of France and Holland. 
Government was in fact convinced that Napoleon intended a 
sudden attack, and that he was maintaining peace mainly 
as a cover for his preparations. Ever since September 
1802 a special ambassador. Lord Whitworth, had been 
negotiating in Paris, complaining of the French aggressions 
in Italy, in Switzerland, in Holland. He could get no re- 
dress. The tenor of the French answers to these complaints 
was always the same ; ‘ the Treaty of Amiens sa}^ nothing 
about It^y, Switzerland, and Holland : they are no con- 
cern of yours ; but the treaty does provide that you shall 
evacuate Malta, and you have not evacuated it : evacuate 
Malta at once ; there is no more to be said.' In form, 
Malta was the issue on which the war was renewed ; and 
technically Britain was in the wrong. In fact the issue was 
far wider ; and Britain had every justification for holding 
that Napoleon had outraged the spirit of the treaty of peace 
even if he had observed the lette r, and that in view of this 
fact the retention of Malta was justified. In May, 1803, 
Whitworth left Paris after delivering an ultimatum. A few 
days later Napoleon ordered the arrest of the thousands of 
British subjects who had flocked to France under the shelter 
of peace. 

In the desperate struggle which opened thus, Britain stood 
for a time alone. But she was a far more imited nation than 
she had been during the previous war. There was none of 
that sympathy with the enemy which had been felt by 
a strong minority during the revolutionary period. The 
British people knew that they must fight for their national 
existence. They faced the issue not without dread, for the 
fear of invasion was real and strong ; but they faced it 
without panic. Only in Ireland was there any movement of 
sympathy with the enemy. Here the gallant and romantic 
young student, Robert Emmet, whose brother had been 
one of the leaders of the United Irishmen in 1798, made in 
July 1803 a forlorn attempt at an insurrection in Dublin. 
Emmet seems to have been acting in collusion with Napoleon. 
But his followers only succeeded in murdering the Chief 
Justice and a few others, and their hopeless venture was 
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easily suppressed. Ireland remained quiet, and throughout 
the war supplied many recruits both for the army and for the 
navy. 

Not only was the nation united, it was better prepared 
for self-defence than it had ever been before. The navy, 
upon which everything depended, was at the a,cme of its 
strength. It had Nelson for a fighting leader ; and with 
Nelson that glorious ‘ band of brothers ' whom only Nelson’s 
splendour could reduce to second rank. And its admini- 
stration was far more competent than it had been in the 
previous war ; for Lord St. Vincent, the victor of 1797, 
was at the Admiralty, and he was soon to be succeeded by 
Lord Barham, an even greater naval administrator. Behind 
the shield of the navy stood almost the whole nation in 
arms, ill-drilled, indeed, but full of spirit. The militia had 
been embodied ; the formation of companies of volunteers 
began in every part of the country immediately after the 
declaration of war ; and in three months 300,000 volunteers 
had been enrolled, and were drilling hard, gentlemen and 
their grooms, lawyers, shopkeepers, and work-people, all 
inspired by a common resolution.^ 

There was no doubt about the spirit and temper of the 
nation. But even the most united nation needs inspiring 
leadership. When the war began Government was in the 
hands of Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth, a second- 
rate respectable person, whom Pitt had recommended as 
his successor when he retired in 1801 on the Catholic 
Emancipation question. The abler young Tories, such as 
George Canning, had mostly followed Pitt ; Addington’s 
cabinet consisted mainly of dull reactionaries ; apart 
from St. Vincent it included only two men of ability — 
the Chancellor, Lord Eldon, who was to be for nearly a 
generation the supreme example of stolid resistance to all 
change, and the young Lord Castlereagh, who was as yet 
an almost untried man ; and it was generally felt that 
Addington’s Government was whoUy unfit to guide the 
nation through the coming ordeal. Many held that the 
unity of the nation ought to be reflected in a national 
Government ; for there was now no difference between 
Whigs and Tories as to the necessity of waging the war with 
vigour. 

But Addington showed no eagerness to give way ; and 
Pitt’s friends, who longed to see the great man back in 

1 Scott's Antiquary contains a .stirring and humorous description of the 
volunteering enuusiasm of these years. 
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spower, began to be venomous in their attacks upon the 
ministry. At length, in May 1804 — a year after the opening 
of the war — Addhigton gave way, and Pitt became Prime 
-Minister for the second time. He was anxious to make his 
ministry a national one, including Fox and the leading 
Whigs. But the King had not forgotten his person^ 
detestation of Fox; Pitt could not override the royal 
objections ; the Whigs, and even some of Pitt’s old followers 
such as his cousin Lord Grenville, refused to serve if Fox 
were to be excluded. Hence Pitt was driven to form a weak 
ministry, which included scarcely any members of first-rate 
ability save himself. It was still further weakened when 
in May 1805 Pitt’s most intimate colleague and close friend, 
Dundas (now Lord Melville), was impeached for financial 
irregularities in the administration of the navy during 
Pitt’s earlier ministry, and compelled to resign. Melville 
was personally exonerated as a result of the inquiry. But 
the episode discredited the ministry and added to the 
burden of anxiety and responsibility which was already too 
great for Pitt’s failing health. The strain was too much for 
him, and he died in January 1806, at a moment when the 
prospects of the war showed nothing but unrelieved gloom. 

After Pitt’s death a new attempt was made (February 
1806) to form a national ministry. George in.’s objections 
to Fox were overridden ; and with Grenville as Prime 
Minister a composite cabinet of Whigs and Tories was 
formed. But Fox’s tenure of power, after so many years of 
opposition, was brief indeed. In September he followed his 
long-time rival to the grave. And the coalition was no more 
successful in carrying on the war than its predecessors ; 
when it came to an end, Napoleon was practically master of 
Europe, and Britain was once more left in complete isolation. 
The credit of this ministry rests mainly upon the fact that 
it forced through Parhament an Act for the abolition of the 
slave-trade (1^7) and, that it made an attempt to raise 
again the question of Cathohe Emancipation. But this 
attempt threw the Tories into opposition, and brought about 
the defeat of the ministry. And hence it came about that 
the most desperate phase of the war, which began in 1806, 
was fought rmder exclusively Tory ministries. 

It was thus imder the direction of weak and distracted 
cabinets that Britain passed through the first stage of the 
war. Yet there is no reason to believe that this materially 
affected the course of events. The war in these years had 
two main aspects. The first of these was the comjglet? 
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establishment of British supremacy on the seas, and the 
removal of all danger of invasion ; and the weakness of 
Government did not prevent this. The second was the 
formation of a third coalition of European Powers to resist 
Napoleon, and its swift and dramatic downfall, which left 
Napolteon master of Europe ; and nothing that Britain 
could do would have pievented this result. At the end of 
the conflict, in 1807, irresistible land-power faced irresistible 
sea-power in an apparent deadlock 


§ 3. The Project of Invasion and the Crowning Victory 
of Trafalgar. 

Napoleon’s plan for endmg the war was an invasion of 
England in force ; and for that purpose, having no other 
enemies to deal with, he was able to concentrate on the coast, 
with its headquarters at Boulogne, the finest army that 
France, or indeed any Euiopean Power, had ever put into 
the field. At first he seems to have believed that the army 
might be rowed across the Narrows during a fog or a calm 
when the British fleet was unable to move. But by the end 
of 1803 he had realised the impracticabihty of this device. 
Apart from other difficulties, it would take six days for his 
flotilla to be manned and bi ought out of harbour ; and it 
was scarcely probable that fog or calm would last long 
enough for this, or that the British fleet would be so com- 
plaisant as to leave the operation unimpeded. It was 
therefore necessary that the Narrows should be held, for a 
period of at least six day'j, by a supeiior naval force. During 
1804 Napoleon’s powerful and mventive brain was at work 
upon this problem 

The French navy was scattered in a number of ports round 
the roast ; the mam squadron at Brest, the next largest at 
Toulon, and others at Rochefort, Lorient, and the Texel ^ 
And each of these squadrons was blockaded by a British 
fleet, not often supenor in numbers, but always supenor in 
discipline and efficiency This tedious and w'earing service 
occupied the attention of a large proportion of the Bntish 
navy ; it had to be earned on, witii unrelaxed wakefulness, 
in all weathers ; and there could not have been a more 
severe test of dogged patience. But the longer it lasted, 
the more complete became the ascendancy of the blockaders. 
For their seamanship w’as put to the hardest of tests, while 
their opponents, penned up m haibour, progressively lost 

* For all this section soe the maps. Atlas, 3th Edition Plate 45, 6tb 
Edition Plate 61 
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their * sea-sense,’ and were inevitably imbued with a feeling 
of their own inferiority to the forces from which they 
skulked in harbour. 

Even the most competent blockade, however, could be 
evaded. It was impossible for the ships to stand close in- 
shore in all weathers. It was necessary for them at intervals 
to return to their own bases for supplies, or to be refitted. 
A watchful blockaded squadron could always find oppor- 
tunities for evading the blockade if it thought fit to do so ; 
and, once it had escaped, the blockaders might guess in 
vain at its destination. This was what Napoleon counted 
upon. The essence of all the successive plans which he 
struck out during 1804 was the idea that one or more of the 
blockaded squadrons should give the slip to the blockaders, 
put them on a false track, then double back and relieve one 
of the other squadrons, and so appear suddenly and im- 
expectedly in the Narrows with overwhelming force. 

All the plans of 1804, however, came to naught, until, in 
December, Spain w’as forced into the war against Britain, 
and her fleets became available for the great chess-game. 
There were Spanish squadrons in Carthagena, Cadiz, and 
Ferrol.^ The British navy, which (in European waters) was 
scarcely superior in number to the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, could not supply adequate squadrons to 
blockade all these ports ; and at the same time the number 
of alternative moves possible in the game of blockade- 
evasion was proportionately increased. 

At the beginning of 1805 Napoleon’s great project at last 
assumed its final shape. Two, or possibly three, of the 
blockaded squadrons were to escape simultaneously, one of 
them being the Toulon fleet, which was to be joined by a 
Spanish squadron from Cadiz. They were to make straight 
for the West Indies, because these islands formed so vitally 
important an element in the British trading system that any 
threat of attack on them was boimd to bring British fleets 
scurrying in pursuit. It seemed safe to assume that the 
British fleets, once drawn out to the West Indies, would not 
readily suppose that the enemy had sailed so far only to go 
straight home again. In January 1805 the first attempt 
was made. The Toulon fleet got out while Nelson was 
watering his ships in Corsica; but rough weather sent it 
back to port. Almost at the same time a small squadron 
got out from Rochefort and made its way to the West 
Indies ; but finding no colleagues there, it also returned, 

* For what follows, see tbe maps, Atlas, 5tti Edition Plate 45, 6tb 
Edition Plate 62. 
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after creating a panic in the British West Indian Islands. 
The failure of this attempt showed how difficult it was to 
time joint action by squadrons far separated from one 
another. 

In March the Toulon fleet under Villeneuve once more 
ventured out, this time with better fortune. Nelson missed 
them ; and as he was short of scouting frigates, he spent a 
month in scouring the Mediterranean before he heard that 
Villeneuve had got through the Straits of Gibraltar, and had 
raised his force to eighteen ships of the line by making a 
junction with a Spanish squadron at Cadiz. Whither had 
he gone ? He might be bound for Ireland ; he might be 
gathering up the scattered squadrons for an onset in the 
Channel. But later news, and his intuition, convinced 
Nelson that the West Indies were the true destination. 
Trusting his own judgment, he set forth hotfoot, with his 
little fleet of ten ships, in pursuit of an enemy of nearly 
twice his strength, resolved to attack, if he could but over- 
take the enemy ; he might himself be crushed, but not 
imtil he had destroyed aU chance of the enemy’s fleet 
achieving anything of importance. 

Villeneuve reached the West Indies early in May, and was 
preparing to attack Barbados when he heard of Nelson’s 
arrival. At once he resolved to return to European waters, 
hoping that at any rate the terrible Nelson would be left 
behind. News ceime to Nelson that the French had been 
seen making for the open sea. But that might be fake 
news, or it might only be a blind ; the authorities in the 
West Indies were convinced that it was a blind, and implored 
Nelson to stay and protect them. He, on the other hand, 
saw, as by a sudden revelation, the nature of Napoleon’s 
great stratagem ; and sending his swiftest vessel home to 
warn the Atoiralty, he set sail with his main squadron for 
Cadiz. His courier passed the French fleet in the Atlantic, 
and was able to bring home clear news of its whereabouts, 
which enabled the Admiralty to take the necessary pre- 
cautions. Villeneuve safely reached Ferrol, and joined the 
small Spanish squadron in that port. But Nelson was 
back in European waters almost as soon ; and after rein- 
forcing CoUingwood, who was guarding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, he made his way to the Channel, where he 
added the remainder of his squadron to Cornwallis’s fleet 
off Brest, and returned to England for a well-earned rest. 
The mere fact of his return had baffled Napoleon’s stratagem. 

Yet the rush to the West Indies and back had not been 
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without result from Napoleon’s point of view. At the least 
Villeneuve had now ga^ered together a large fleet — ^twenty 
ships of the line. If he could brush aside opposition, and 
sweep northwards to the jaws of the Channel, he might 
even yet be able, with the aid of the fleet in Brest, to over- 
whelm Cornwall^ and hold the Narrows long enough to let 
the army of invasion step across. Off Ferrol, thanks to 
Nelson's warning, lay a fleet of sixteen sail under Sir Robert 
Calder. By Napoleon’s orders Villeneuve, with his twenty, 
came out and offered battle. How Nelson would have 
welcomed such a chance ! But Calder was a man of different 
kidney. He feared to be overwhebned, and drew off, after 
an indecisive fight. Villeneuve on his side failed to take 
the heroic course of making a dash for the Channel, fell back 
upon Ferrol, and, a little later, being left undisturbed, sailed 
southwards to Cadiz (August), where he joined up with the 
Spanish squadron in that harbour, thus raising his total 
force to thirty-three ships of the line. 

Napoleon’s clever stratagem had been checkmated. 
And meanwhile the project of invasion had been perforce 
abandoned, for now Austria and Russia were in the field, 
and the army of England had to be withdrawn from its 
camp at Boulogne to deal with the new peril. But the 
main naval forces of France and Spain were now united 
in a single formidable fleet. It was not enough to have 
defeated the ingenious device of Napoleon ; his fertile 
brain might stiU invent fresh stratagems. Before Britain’s 
security could be made absolute the enemy fleets must be 
swept from the seas. And for that task there was one 
obvious commander marked out by destiny. 

On September 28, having sailed from Portsmouth for the 
leist time, Nebon, in the Victory, joined the British fleet 
off Cadiz, a fleet of twenty-seven sail of the line. He knew 
just how he intended to deal with the enemy when he should 
have lured him to battle ; immediately after joining the 
fleet, he assembled his captains and explained to them the 
plan of battle upon which he had resolved. It was in all 
essentials the plan actually carried out more than three weeks 
later. Never was a leader more trusted and beloved than 
Nelson. The whole fleet thrilled with pride in his leader- 
ship. And all knew, with a certainty very rare among men, 
that they were privileged to play a part in one of the great 
events of history. All through the next da}^ there was a 
sort of leisurely assured preparation for an absolutely 
certain event. 
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Why did ViUeneuve come out at all from Cadiz harbour ? 
He had thirty-three ships against twenty-seven ; but his 
ships were ill-found and undermanned ; the sense of doom, 
the spell of Nelson's great name, were upon captains and 
men. None knew better than ViUeneuve himself that he 
was destined to suffer defeat if he challenged battle. He 
was driven forth by the orders of Napoleon, who was ignorant 
of sea warfare, chafing under the knowledge that his plans 
had been shattered, and determined to get some fighting 
out of the fleets on which he had spent so much effort. 
On October 19, after three miserable weeks, ViUeneuve 
came out of port and sailed towards the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Nelson, perfectly aware of his intentions, fell back before 
him, to let him get well out of poit; and it was in sight 
of the Rock that the last council of war was held. 

Then, on October 21 — a day which he had fixed upon 
beforehand — ^Nelson turned for the destruction of the enemy. 
It was a grey and cloudy morning, with some promise of 
the storm that broke later in the day, though only a light 
breeze blew from the north-west ; through the morning 
mist the Atlantic rollers could be seen breaking on the 
chffs of Cape Trafalgar. The Franco-Spanish fleet was 
drawn up in a long curving line, with the horns pointing 
towards the British, who came on, under their mountains 
of white sails, in two columns, the right led by CoUingwood, 
the left by Nelson himself. It took some hours for the 
columns to come up with the enemy ; Nelson had time to 
write a codicil to his will ; and to pen his final prayer, in 
which he asked that he should be granted a complete 
victory, and that the fleet should not misconduct itself. 
The bands played ; Nelson paced the deck of the Victory 
in a mood of exaltation. At eleven o’clock the great sign^ 
fluttered from the Victory : ‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.’ About noon, Collingwood’s fifteen ships, 
now roughly in line abreast, were bearing down upon the 
last thirteen ships of the enemy’s line, and for an interval 
Nelson watched with admiring envy the gallant onset of his 
comrade. Then, at 12.20, after feinting at the enemy’s 
van, the Victory, at the head of its column of twelve ships, 
broke through the enemy line ten ships from the van ; thus 
severing the centre from the van. With the successful 
achievement of this manceuvre, the victory was in effect 
won. The rest of the battle was left to the individual 
initiative of the captains, who picked out each his victim ; 
and Trafalgar is distinguished among naval battles as much 
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by the brilliance with which this individual initiative was 
u^ as by the clarity and boldness of its main plan. At 
one o’clock the first French ship struck, and thereafter there 
was a steady succession of surrenders. One of the earliest 
fell to the Victory, which, leading the line, had to bear the 
brunt of the fighting. J ust before this. Nelson was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball fired from the rigging of the 
Redoutable. He was carried below, but retained full 
consciousness for two hours, long enough to learn that a 
decisive victory had been won. and that fifteen enemy ships 
had surrendered. By five o’clock the last spasmodic firing 
had ended. Wild weather was rising ; and fifteen of the 
enemy ships were allowed to escape in a shattered condition, 
because CoUingwood failed, as Nelson would never have 
done, to order a pursuit. But eighteen of the enemy’s fleet 
had been lost — one blown up, the rest captured ; and four 
more were subsequently taken. So closed the greatest and 
the most decisive naval battle in history ; and the wounded 
ships of the victorious fleet turned homewards to England, 
bearing with them the body of the nation's hero. 

With Trafalgar every menace to the sea-power of Britain, 
and every possibility of an invasion of her shores, dis- 
appeared ; however dazzling the triumphs of Napoleon 
might be, they stopped at the seashore. 

§ 4. The Third Coalition and its Downfall, 1805-1807. 

Land-power could not overcome sea-power ; but neither 
could sea-power, by itself, overthrow land-power. It was 
only by means of a combination of European States that 
Napoleon could be checked. During the long-drawn naval 
fencing of 1803-1805 Pitt had been steadily at work, striving 
to bruLd up a new European coalition. He found the 
readiest hearing in Russia, now under the rule of Alexander i., 
a magnanimous but somewhat unbalanced young prince, 
who somehow managed to combine a sentimental affection 
for the ideals of Rousseau with a strong conviction of the 
sanctity of monarchy, and saw in Napoleon the foe both of 
liberty and of legitimism. In April 1805, after protracted 
negotiations which had lasted for nearly a year, a secret 
a^ince was concluded between Russia Eind Bri tain ; and 
this was the foundation of the third coalition. Austria 
was persuaded to join the alliance by the action of Napoleon 
in Italy, when he was crowned King of Italy in May, 1805, 
and in June annexed the Ligurian Republic to France. 
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Sweden also joined ; her king, Gustavus iv.,' was a sort of 
crusader for legitimist monarchy. And Britain undertook 
to supply the sinews of war, paying a subsidy of ^^1,250, 000 
for every 100,000 men raised by the allies. To complete 
the alliance it was only necessary that Prussia should join. 
But Prussia, who had taken no part in the war since 1795, 
was incapable of taking a broad view of the European 
situation, because aU her thoughts were concentrated on 
her own immediate territorial interests. She hoped to get, 
as the price of neutrality, the kingdom of Hanover, which 
Napoleon had occupied immediately after the outbreak of 
war with Britain. Napoleon, though he had no exact 
knowledge of the negotiations which were building up the 
coalition against him, was very much on the alert. He 
knew that Prussia was the key of the situation ; but he 
had a boundless contempt for this shifty and treacherous 
Power which he believed he could secure at any time by 
giving her ' a bone to gnaw.’ The bone was held out in 
August 1805, at the moment when Napoleon realised that 
he was faced by a new European war. Hanover was offered 
in return for an alliance ; and, though Prussia did not at 
once swallow the bait, it kept her quiescent during the criti- 
cal campaign in the autumn of that year. * 

The alliance between Russia and Britain was concluded 
while Villeneuve and Nelson were in the West Indies. The 
coalition was completed just when Nelson’s return to 
European waters had baffled Napoleon’s scheme for the 
invasion of England. Witli the swift resolution which was 
the secret of his success, Napoleon changed his plans ; and 
hurled the Grand Army — the finest which he had ever con- 
trolled, or was ever again to control — across Europe to 
shatter the Austrian menace before it could mature. The 
army was marching over South Germany when Nelson set 
out to join the fleet off Cadiz. Its rapidity of movement 
caught the Austrians unready ; and on October 17, four 
days before Trafalgar, a large Austrian army was compelled 
to capitulate at Ulm. Driving home his advantage, Napoleon 
occupied Vienna itself (November) ; and on December 2, 
the first armiversary of his coronation as Emperor, he won, 
at Austerlitz in Moravia, the most dazzling of all his victories, 
over a combined Austrian and Russian army. In one 
short campaign the resistance of Austria was broken. 
Before the end of the year she was compelled to accept the 
Treaty of Pressburg, whereby she withdrew from the war, 
and ceded Venetia to France and the Tyrol to Bavaria. 

» See the maps, Atlas, Otli liditiou Plate 72 (o) and (b). 
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The results of this thunderbolt victory were immediately 
felt in all parts of Europe. Russia, ^ough she did not 
make peace, withdrew within her own borders. A mixed 
Russian and British force which had been landed in 
Southern Italy was broken up by the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, and Italy was left at Napoleon's mercy. 
A combined movement of Russian, Swedish and British 
forces, which was to have undertaken the reconquest of 
Hanover, was brought to an inglorious end. Prussia, which 
had been wavering, came down on Napoleon's side, agreed 
to exclude all British trade from her ports, and accepted 
Hanover as her reward. 

Austerlitz left Napoleon so completely the master of 
Western Europe that he was able, during the early months 
of 1806, to remould the European system after his own 
desire. He annexed Venetia and Dalmatia to his kingdom 
of Italy. He sent an army to overrun the kingdom of 
Naples, and set his brother Joseph on its throne. He over- 
threw the nominally republican constitution of Holland, and 
made his brother Louis Kmg of Holland He showered 
principalities and duchies upon his leading marshals and 
statesmen. But above all he set himself to reconstruct the 
political system of Germany, and to bring it under his control. 
The Holy Roman Empire was abohshed, after an existence of 
a thousand years since the coronation of Charlemagne ; and 
in its place the new Charlemagne created the Confederation 
of the Rhine, with the French Emperoi as its protector, 
and a Diet of kmgs and prmces.^ Apart fiom Austria 
and Prussia, practically the whole of Germany had now 
passed into a state of definite vassalage to Fiance. The 
Confederation of the Rhme was pieced to permanent 
alliance with the French Empire, and bound to provide a 
contmgent of 68,000 men for any war in which France should 
be engaged. 

Master of France, Holland, Italy and Western Germany, 
with Spain a helpless ally, Austria humihated and defeated, 
and Prussia reduced to abject and servile neutiality by her 
own greed, Napoleon now enjoyed such a position of supre- 
macy m Europe as no sovereign in modem history had ever 
dreamed of ; and though Bntain, guarded by her inviolate 
seas, and Russia, protected by her vast spaces, were still 
unconquered, neither Power seemed able to do anything 
that would impair this tremendous dommation. With a 
contemptuous gesture, Napoleon offered peace to Britain 

1 See the map, Atlas, ^th Edition Plate 1 1, 6th Edition Plate 69. 
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His inflexible foe, Pitt, had been killed by the magnitude 
of the disaster which had befallen his combinations ; and 
the dominating personality of the new ministry was Fox, 
who had always been an advocate of peace. Fox was 
willing to treat ; he was willing to make vast concessions, 
such as Pitt would have refused to consider. But even Fox 
could not stomach the high-handed and insincere methods 
of Napoleon, and the negotiations broke down. In truth, 
Napoleon had no desire for settled peace ; he wanted only 
an interval in which to digest his new conquests, a period of 
free access to the lands beyond the seas, towards which his 
ambitions still turned, and a chance of preparing a new and 
more effective blow against the baffling sea-power. 

There was one instructive feature of these futile negotia- 
tions ; Napoleon expressed his readiness to return Hanover 
to George iii., paying no regard to the fact that he had 
already ceded that province to Prussia. In truth he felt 
for that treacherous State nothing but the most unqualified 
contempt, and now that the danger was over he had no 
fear of anything that she could do. His behaviour to Prussia 
during 1806 was so contemptuous and so high-handed that 
at last, when it was too late, even the Prussian worm 
turned. In October Prussia declared war against France, 
and with a blind confidence in the unconquerable strength 
of the armies which Frederick the Great had moulded, did 
not even wait for the support which Russia was ready to 
afford. 

But the army of Prussia had lost its efficiency during the 
long years of inglorious peace. And it now had to deal with 
a very different foe from any that had faced Frederick the 
Great. Since Austerlitz, the Grand Army had been can- 
toned in Germany, li^'ing on the plunder of the coimtry. 
Its various corps were located with a view to the possibility 
of a Prussian war. Instantaneously, on the declaration of 
war, they closed in upon the doomed Prussians. A week’s 
campaign was enough for a decision ; and in the twin 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt (October 1806) the main 
Prussian armies were routed. Berlin was occupied ; and 
the Tfin g of Prussia, protected by very exiguous forces, was 
driven to fall back upon the protection of Russia. 

Russia had taken no part in the actual fighting since 
Austerlitz. But she was still at war with France and had 
promised full support to Prussia. Russia, thereto -e, must 
be forced to withdraw from the war before Napoleon could 
feel free to complete bis reorganisation of Central Europe. 

VOL. n. Q 
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With characteristic promptitude he threw his armies imme- 
diatdy against the Russian army, which had advanced 
into East Prussia. At the battle of Ejlau, fought among 
the snows in February 1807, he received the first serious 
check in his victorious career ; and his domination depended 
so much upon prestige that it seemed for a time likely to 
have serious effects. But in Jime 1807 this danger dis- 
appeared ; for Napoleon won a decisive victory over the 
Russians at Friedland. 

Disgusted by the failure of Britain and Austria to come 
to his aid, and anxious to devote his strength to the national 
object of overthrowing the Turks, the Tsar resolved to 
bring the war to an end, and to make friends with Napoleon, 
whose dazzling achievements had begun to fascinate him. 
At the end of Jime 1807 the two Emperors, who between 
them controlled almost the whole of Europe, met at Tilsit 
on a raft moored in the river Niemen, and disciBsed the 
fate of Europe for three hours, while the wretched King of 
Prussia waited in the ram on the river-bank, to learn his 
fate. His fate was to sign a treaty with France (July) 
whereby Prussia was at one stroke reduced to a negligible 
Power.^ She was forced to cede all her lands west of the 
Elbe ; they were added to Hesse to form a kingdom of 
Westphalia for Napoleon’s youngest brother Jerome. She 
was forced to disgorge all the lands which she had tom from 
Poland in the second and third partitions ; they were turned 
into a Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the protectorate of 
France. These cessions amoimted to two-thirds of the 
area of Prussia as it was in 1806. But this was not all. 
Prussia was compelled to undertake to pay a heavy in- 
demnity, and to maintain 100,000 French troops on her soil 
and at her expense. She was forbidden to maintain an army 
of more than 43,000 men, and thus reduced to military 
insignificance. And she was compelled to declare war 
upon Britain, and to accept an alliance with France. 
I^ssia had become a helpless vassal. 

The treaty with Russia was even more important. 
Alexander recognised all Napoleon’s conquests ; and, by 
a supplementary secret treaty of alliance, he undertook 
not only to make war against Britain, in common with 
Napoleon and all his vassals, but to join with him in 
forcing the few surviving independent States, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Portugal, to declare war against Britain. There 
were plans also (though no formal agreement) for a joint 

1 See the maps. Atlas, 5 th Edition Plates ii and 24, 6th Edition Plates 
67 and 69. 
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Franco - Russian advance through Central Asia against 
India. 

Thus, at the end of two short years of incessant campaign- 
ing and hectoring diplomacy, Napoleon foimd himself un- 
disputed master of the continent of Europe, wielding a 
plenitude of power such as no ruler in history had ever 
wielded. There was now no Power in the world capable 
of resisting him, save only the inflexible sea-power of 
Britain. Against her he could now turn all the force of 
Europe ; every State, great or small, was either pledged to 
take part in the campaign, or threatened with extinction if 
it refused to do so. But even all Europe in combination 
could not cross that narrow ribbon of sea ; and since 
Trafalgar, Britain’s mastery of the sea was impregnable. 
Some new mode of attack was necessary. The plans were 
already shaped ; they had begun to be put into execution ; 
and they were to initiate a very distinctive and important 
stage in the great duel. 

[Kor Chaps vii , vni , and x., Holland Rose, Life of Napoleon 
and Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era ; Fortescue, British Statesmen 
of the Great War and History of the British A rmy , 
of Sea-Power upon the French Ret olution and Empire ; Laird Clowes, 
History of the British Navy , Morse Stephens, Revolutionary Europe , 
Fy8e, History of Modem Europe , Fouraiex, Napoleon ] Martmeau, 
History of England, iSoo-iSij. For this chapter only, Mahan, Life 
of Nelson ; Corbett, Campaign of Trafalgar ; Holland Rose, William 
Pitt and the Great Wai , 1 Tolland, Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
Hammond, Chailes Fox , Browmng, England and Napoleon in i8oj,} 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WAR OF COMMERCE : THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 
AND ITS RESULTS 
(a.d. 1806-1815) 

§ I. The New Phase of the Struggle between Napoleon 
and Britain. 

Master of Europe, but with a mastery that everywhere 
stopped at high-water mark, Napoleon was now free to 
turn the whole power of the Continent against Britain and 
her baffling dominion of the seas. All his ingenuity and all 
his vast resources were devoted to the task of crushing the 
last obstacle which still stood between him and a world- 
dominion such as neither Caesar nor Charlemagne had ever 
known. He did not doubt of success ; and during the 
next half-dozen years the British Commonwealth was 
involved in perils of a new kind, and threatened by novel 
and dangerous attacks upon the very foundations of its 
power. 

Throughout these anxious years the control of the 
destinies of the Commonwealth rested with a series of Tory 
ministries, which commanded overwhelming majorities in 
Parliament; after the fall of the Grenville ministry in 
March 1807, the Whigs were no more than a weak and 
petulant opposition. It was a Tory oligarchy of landed 
gentry that carried Britain through the Isat and most 
intense phases of the war ; and, owing to the rapidity with 
which the economic transformation was proceeding, the 
Parliament through which this oligarchy worked was far 
less representative of the mind of the nation than it had 
ever b^n. Yet there was one important respect in which 
the ruling oligarchy truly expressed the mind of the nation. 
Its dogged, unbending, courageous resolve to resist the 
tyrant of Europe at all costs to the end was a genuine echo 
of national feeling. On the main issue of the war, the 
nation, much as it suffered, was united ; and even in Ireland 
there was no movement of a rebellious character. 
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There was during this period no single dominating 
personality like that of Pitt ; and it is needless to discuss 
the differences between the ministries of Portland (1807), 
Perceval (1809) and Liverpool (1812)-. All were alike Tory 
ministries, filled mostly with second-rate men whose one 
claim to respect lies in the inflexible resolution with which 
they carried on the war. Yet these ministries unquestion- 
ably foimd means of countering Napoleon which were far 
more effective than Pitt ever discovered. Three men in the 
main deserve the credit for this success — George Canning, 
Lord Castlereagh, and the Marquis Wellesley. Canning 
and Castlereagh were both disciples of Pitt. Canning,* 
who was an orator and a wit, was incomparably the more 
brilliant of the pair, especially in Parliament ; but Castle - 
reag h,* though a miserable speakei, was probably a'Teller 
administrator and a man of sounder judgment than his 
rival, and it was he, not Canning, who was to play the chief 
part in ffie overthrow of Napoleon. In the first years of 
the period (1807-9) Canning was Foreign Secretary, Castle- 
reagh Secretary for War ; and at this stage it was Canning 
who dominated the Cabinet and dictated its policy. The 
rivalry between the two men was, however, so keen that in 
1809 tliey fought a duel, which broke up the Portland 
ministry, and for a time excluded both rivals from power 
{1809-12). During this interval the Marquis Wellesley, 
back from his triumphs in India, served as Foreign Secretary ; 
and this was fortunate for his country, since Wellesley gave 
his whole-hearted support to the Peninsular War during the 
critical years when his brother Arthur was finding so much 
difficulty in holding his own that many men in England 
thought the struggle in Spain ought to be abandoned. In 
1812 Castlereagh returned to power as Foreign Secretary 
in Lord Liverpool’s ministry ; and he controlled the foreign 
policy of Britain with marked success during the critical 
years 1812-15 and during the negotiation of the peace. 

Such were the men who were called to pit their brains 
against the supreme genius of Napoleon, and to lead their 
country through one of the gravest crises in its history. 
Because they were identified with political reaction, their 
work has been undervalued. Mere justice demands that we 
should recognise the greatness of their achievement. It 
was this group of Tory gentlemen, limited and unimagi- 
native. but otetinate, tenacious and unconquerable, who 

^ There is a short We of Cannsog by H. W. V. Temi)erley . 

» Thereis a short life of Castlereagh by J. A. R, Marriott. 
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found the means of baffling all Napoleon’s power, and of 
tuning back against himself the weapons which he had 
designed for the ruin of the last bulwark of the world's 
freedom. 

§ 2. The Checkmating of Napoleon’s Naval Plans. 

Two designs for the overthrow of British power con- 
currently occupied Napoleon’s mind. 

On the one hand, he still clung to the project of an invasion, 
which was not finally abandoned until 1809. On the other 
hand, he proposed to use his mastery of the Continent for 
the purpose of excluding all British goods from European 
markets. This seemed to be a very promising method of 
attack. For Britain had now ceased to be a self-supporting 
country ; and in order to pay for the imported food which 
she needed and to find occupation for her great industrial 
population, it was indispensable that she should find markets 
for her manufactures and for the colonial produce which 
she controlled. Such a state of things had "never existed 
before ; and never before had any single Power been in a 
position to close simultaneously every market in Europe. 
Napoleon, with swift recognition of a new set of facts, 
proposed to make unflinching use of this situation. 

The two parts of his great project — the naval attack and 
the. commercial attack — were closely connected in his mind ; 
and down to i8og they were pursued concurrently. But 
it will be convenient to survey the naval conflict first, 
before anal3^ing the new method of commercial war. 

Trafalgar had not annihilated the French navy. The 
Brest fleet remained intact, and it was strengthened during 
the following years. But Napoleon hoped to combine with 
the French fleet in the centre two other naval wings, one 
in the north, the other in the south. The northern wing 
was to be provided by the Danish fleet, behind which would 
lie the Baltic fleet of Riissia. It was for this among other 
reasons that the Emperor and the Tsar had agreed to force 
Denmark, hitherto neutral, to join the combination against 
Britain. But this plan was forestalled by the prompt and 
high-handed action of Canning. Having learnt from his 
secretservice the purport of the secret Treaty of Tilsit Quly 
1807), Canning promptly (August) despatched to Denmark 
an ambassador, backed by a fleet and an army. Denmark 
was warned what was in store for her, offered a British 
alliance, and invited to deposit her navy in British harbours 
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until the end of the war. When Denmark refused to accept 
this sudden challenge, Copenhagen was bombarded, and the 
fleet was forced to surrender and carried off to Britain. 
This action, which seemed like mere piracy, outraged the 
public opinion of Europe, and was violently attacked by 
many in England ; Canning's defence was that he had 
broken a weapon which Napoleon meant to use, before he 
could seize it. 

The southern wing of the intended naval combination 
was to consist of the remnants of the Spanish fleet, together 
with the small navy of Portugal. I n i8q 7 . a peremptory 
demand was issued to Portugal, requiring her to join the 
anti-British coalition ; and to enforce this order a French 
army under Junot was ordered to march without further 
delay upon LiSoon. Portugal at once yielded, since resist- 
ance seemed hopeless. Nevertheless Junot was ordered to 
advance by forced marches ; and the reason of this haste 
was the necessity of capturing the Portuguese fleet. Mean- 
while a Russian naval squadron, which had been in the 
Mediterranean at the time of the Treaty of Tilsit, was 
ordered to proceed to Lisbon : it could prevent the Portu- 
guese fleet from escaping, and join forces with it after its 
surrender. But this pretty plan was spoilt by the prompti- 
tude of a British squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, which 
kept off the' Russians, and escorted the Portuguese fleet to 
sea, carrying the Portuguese royal family to Brazil, there to 
maintain the standard of Portuguese independence. By 
the time Junot arrived, the birds had flown ; and though 
the Russian fleet had got into the Tagus, it was safely 
blockaded there by Sidney Smith’s squadron. Next year 
(1808), when a British force under Arthur Wellesley landed 
in Portugal and compelled Junot to surrender after the 
battle of "Vimeiro, the most valuable result of the victory 
was that the Russian squadron was forced to surrender, and 
WEIS removed to Britain. 

Thus both wings of Napoleon's naval combination had 
been shattered before they could be brought into action. 
The ruin of his scheme was completed when in 1^08 ^Sgain^ 
broke into revo lt agsunst his usurpation, and the remnants 
of 'Ibe' bpamsK^avy were also enrolled on the British side. 
In i8og the coup de grdce was administered to Napoleon's 
naval projects. The Brest fleet escaped from harbour ; 
but it WEIS peimed into Aix roads, disorganised by an attack 
of fireships which drove several of its vessels ashore, and 
severely bombarded. The last possibility of any challenge 
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to British supremacy on the seas had been removed. Hence- 
iOTward Napoleon must pin all his hopes upon his other 
weapon, the war of commerce ; and it is no mere coincidence 
that it was in 1809 and 1810 that the pressure of the con- 
tinental system became most severe. Happily, by that 
time, Britain had organised her counter-measures ; and 
therefore, though hard-pressed, she was able to survive the 
terrible strain of these years. 

§ 3. The Continental System and the Orders in Council. 

The idea of attacking Britain by restricting the outlets for 
her trade was no invention of Napoleon’s. The Directory 
had initiated this mode of attack by a decree of 1796 which 
ordained that any ship bringing British goo ds to a French 
port should be hable to confiscation. This was, of course, 
a flagrant Ssregard of neutral rights, and a repudiation of 
the principle that ‘ neutral ships make neutral goods,' 
which France had accepted in 1780. It led to bitter neutral 
complaints, and almost brought about open war between 
France and the United States, which severed diplomatic 
relations in 1798.^ Britain had replied by prohibiting 
oieutral trade between France and the French colonies, and 
by declaring a blockade of the coast from the Seine to the 
Elbe — a blockade too extensive to be made effective. 

In 1801,* hoping to win the support of the Northern 
Powers and the United States, Napoleon had suddenly 
modified the French restrictions, and had declared his 
zealous adhesion to the ‘ sacred principles ' of neutral 
freedom of trade. But Napoleon’s devotion to these ‘ sacred 
principles ' lasted only as long as they suited his convenience. 
He longed to wield freely the weapon of commercial war ; and 
when, in 1806 . his dazzling victories had made him master 
of Europe, he used this weapon unflinchingly. Immedi- 
ately after Jena, he launched from the Prussian capital 
{(November 1806) the thunderbolt of the Be^in Depxee. 
“?By this decree he declared the whole of the Bmisfrisiands 
4 o be in a state of blockade — surely the most fictitious 
{blockade ever ordered 1 He prohibited all commerce with 
British ports, and ordained that all ships which entered any 
French or allied port with a cargp wholly or partly of British 
origin should be liable to seizure. This was the most 
outrageous violation of neutral rights which had ever been 
perpetrated. Its ^^ext was the Bri^h blockade of the 

* S«e bdow, p. 367. » See above, p. 184. 
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coast from the Seine to the Elbe ; but the British blockade 
could, in fact, be made to mean something, because ships 
attempting to break it could be stopped and brought before 
a prize court ; the Napoleonic blockade was no more than 
a pretext for the seizure of trading vessels entering French 
or allied harbours with British goods. 

If the neutrals accepted this monstrous invasion of their 
rights (and, except in words, they showed Uttle sign of any 
intention to resist it) they would be lending themselves to 
Napoleon’s designs, and co-operating m the destruction of 
British trade. What reply was Britain to make ? Her 
most useful weapon lay in the fact that she could control 
the supply of two classes of goods, vitally important to 
Europe — the produce^)! the tropics, and the products of the 
new industry. She could damage Napoleon in the eyes of 
his subjects by making them realise that his commercial 
war was cutting tliem off from necessary supplies, and 
inflictmg upon them grievous hardships. Was she to 
sacrifice this chance by allowing the neutrals, while they 
boycotted Britain at Napoleon’s command, to import all 
the tropical produce which Europe needed? Was she to 
permit the import of raw cotton into Europe, and thus 
encourage the fostering of industries that would compete 
with and ruin her own ? She must either do so, or run the 
risk of alienating the neutrals by imposing on them fresh 
restrictions, which, even if they were less severe than 
Napoleon’s, would be more felt because they would be 
enforced by the pressure of sea-power. 

At first she proceeded cautiously. An Order in Council 
issued in January 1807 pointed out that as Napoleon had 
prohibited all trade with Britain, it would be reasonable for 
Britain to prohibit all trade with France ; but she limited 
herself to forbidding trade between any two ports from 
which British ships were excluded. This left open to 
neutral ships the conduct of trade between Britain and the 
Continent, or between any other part of the world and any 
enemy port. 

Before long the Treaty of Tilsit, followed by the breach 
with Denmark, brought Russia and Denmark into the ranks 
of Britain’s enemies. To this stroke Britain replied by a 
new Order in Council (November 1807) , whereby she declared a , 
hloclcade of all ports from which British goods were excluded. 
This practically prohibited neutral trade with the Napoleonic 
Empire, except where a special license was given ; such licenses 
were freely ^ven to merchants who were prepared to carry 
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British goods. The neutrals had in effect to choose between 
Napoleon’s prohibition of trade with Britain, and Britain’s 
prohibition of trade with Napoleon’s subjecis. They were 
between the devil and the deep sea. It became in fact 
impossible for them to be really neutral. The new Order 
also provided that neutral ships which were imaware of the 
Order would be warned, and required to proceed to British 
ports. At the same time, by a relaxation of the Navigation 
Acts, substantial concessions were made to all neutrals 
trading with British ports. The general purpose of these 
Orders was to encourage neutral trade with Britain, and give 
special encouragements to any neutrals who were willing to 
take the risk of disregarding Napoleon’s arbitrary decrees. 

The next move lay with Napoleon. ^In the Mil^ Decre e of 
December 1807 he replied to the Order in CounciroT the 
previous moiim. Annormcing, in defiance of the facts, that 
Britain had required every neutral vessel to call at a British 
port (this requirement only applied to vessels which were 
unaware of the November Order, and therefore affected 
only a few ships for a short time), he proclaimed that any 
neutral yessel^calling at a British port waslFable to*smzure. 
The heutfaTs— a 'ierm which now covered pfaclrcally only 
the United States of America — ^were thus reduced to a 
desperate situation. If their ships traded with any British 
ports they were liable to seizure by French privateers, or 
to subsequent confiscation if they entered a French or allied 
port. On the other hand, if they made for any French or 
allied port they were liable to the much more serious danger 
of seizure by the omnipresent British fleet, unless they 
had obtained a British license, which was readily granted to 
those who undertook to carry British goods. 

iO,^_i8gq Britain modified her policy by limitin g her 
blockaSeTo the coasts of Ho ll and. F];aaqe and Italy, thus 
leaving open traffic with Spain and Portugal {now in revolt 
against Napoleon) and with Germany and the Baltic lands. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, stiffened his policy. He had 
found that, despite all his objurgations, his vassals were 
disregarding his edicts as much as they dared ; and having 
now realised that his naval projects were utterly ruined, he 
resolved to drive home his commercial war with the utmost 
stringency. Both of the two great classes of commodities 
which Britain controlled — ^tropical produce and manufac- 
tured goods — ^were coming into Europe in large quantities, 
tropical produce often on the transparent pretext that it 
came from the l^^ch or Spanis h, do minions, manufactured 
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goods by means of organised smuggling. In i8io N apoleon 
struck at these two lines of trade. By the Trianon Tariff he 
imposed duties averaging 50 per cent, ad valorem on the 
principal colonial or tropical products, whencesoever derived. 
By the Decrees of Fontainebleau he ordained the seizure 
and destruction of British manufactured goods wherever 
found, and set up special tribunals to enforce this order. 
These monstrous enactments brought ruin and suffering 
wherever they were applied ; and nothing did more to 
convince Napoleon’s subjects that his rule was intolerable 
than the spectacle of the wanton destruction of great stores 
of desperately needed suppUes. 

Such were, in outline, the measures of attack and reprisal 
by means of which the fierce commercial war of these years 
was carried on. As the later sections of this chapter will 
show, Napoleon’s Continental System inflicted terrible 
distress upon Britain ; but it failed of its purpose, and in 
the end played a very great part in arousing that revolt of 
the nations of Europe which brought down the proud fabric 
of the Napoleonic Empire in ruins. It was a ruinously 
false policy, just because it was fundamentally unjust. 

Is the policy of the British Orders in Council open to 
the same condemnation ? That is a much more difficult 
question to answer. The Orders in Council were strongly 
condemned at the time, not only by the neutrals, but by 
important bodies of opinion in Britain. The main ground 
of attack, both at the time and since, was that the Orders 
in Comicil constituted an intolerable invasion of neutral 
freedom of trade, which could not be justified even by the 
fact that they were an answer to the still more outrageous 
invasions of neutral rights perpetrated by Napoleon. To 
this contention there is only one tenable answer. If neutral 
traders had been allowed, without restraint, to accept the 
conditions laid down by Napoleon, and to make great profits 
by co-operating witli him {as in effect they would have 
done) in the ruin of Britain, they would in reality have 
ceased to be neutrals. And if, by so acting, they had 
ensured the success of Napoleon’s great design, they would 
have directly helped to bring about the destruction of the 
last effective bulwark against the establishment of a 
universal mihtary despotism. Whether this result would 
or would not have followed if Britain had abstained from 
making any direct reply to Napoleon’s challenge, is a 
difficult question to which no one can give a dogmatic 
answer. But, at the least, the answer is sufficiently doubtful 
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to make a just man hesitate before condemning outright 
the policy pursued by men who knew that they were 
defending not only the freedom of their country, but the 
freedom of the world. 

§ 4. British Counter-Strokes against the Continental System. 

It was not only by Orders in Coimcil, and by forbidding 
neutrals to become Napoleon’s tools, that Britain fought 
against the Continental System. She used also more direct 
methods of attack, all of which were effective, and some of 
which had lasting results. 

In the first place, she did all that was possible to facilitate 
the ingress of British goods into Europe. She encourt^ed 
dire^ tflTO e with those among Napoleon’s vassals wKo, uke 
tile Diitcti and the Danes, rendered only a perfunctory and 
imwilling obedience to his decrees. She also organised a 
high^ efficieiit system pf smuggling on a colossal scale ; 
and, tHoi^h the remarkabW success of this S3retem was due 
mainly to the ingenuity and energy of individual merchants 
and sailors, it received aU the support that Government 
could give it. In Northern Europe an excellent base for all 
this traffic was provided by the annexation of Heligoland 
in whence both the German and the Danish coasts could 
be qiuckly reached. By this route an immense stream of 
British manufactures and colonial produce passed into 
Western Germany, and was disseminated thence over 
Central Europe and even into France itself. Between 
1806 and 1810 this was perhaps the most serious puncture 
in the Continental System. The necessity of stopping it 
drove Napoleon in 1810 to some of his most high-handed 
annexations. 

In the Mediterranean the ‘ punctures ’ in the Continental 
System, and the bases for contraband trade, were more 
numerous. Gibraltar formed an excellent base for traffic with 
Spain ; but as soon as the Spanish revolt began, in 1808, 
the whole of Spain became one huge pimcture in the system. 
Malta provided a similar base for trade with Italy, and the 
island of Sicily (which was protected by a British fleet and 
army throughout the period) was even more valuable. In 
1809 Britain occupied the Ionian Islands ; they had been 
takra by Russia in 1799, and transferred to France by the 
Treaty of Tilsit. From the loniw Islands a smuggling 
trade could be carried on with tlie Tlalmatian coast and 
the Austrian Empire. Through Turkey and up the Danube, 
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also, a stream of British imports passed into Central Europe. 
On all hands Napoleon found that, though he could hamper 
and restrict the ingress of British trade, it was impossible 
to seal hermetically a whole continent with a coastline so 
indented as that of Europe, against a people of fertile 
ingenuity and irrepressible energy. 

The second form which was assumed by British action 
against the Continental S5fstem was the conquest of. the 
oversea possessions of France and her allies, or the opening 
of new markets in those which were not conquered. By 
this means a double purpose was served : Britain's control 
over the sources of supply of colonial produce was confirmed, 
so that Europe either had to draw these goods from British 
sources or do without them ; and at the same time new 
markets were found for the cotton goods of Lancashire and 
the other products of British industry. In this way an 
expansion of the territory of the British Empire was 
brought about which woidd probably never have taken 
place but for the pressure of the Continental System. 

A brief catalogue must suffice for these acquisitions. In 
1806 Cape Colony, which had been restored to Holland by 
the Peace of Amiens, was reoccupied ; and this time the 
occupation was to be permanent. In the Indian Ocean the 
French islands of Bourbon, Mauritius, Rodriguez and the 
Seychelles were taken in 1810 ; with the exception of 
Bourbon, these were to be permanent additions to the 
British Empire. In 1811 an expedition was despatched 
from India to occupy Java, the richest part of the Dutch 
Empire. The British occupation of Java was only to last 
for five years ; but it was distinguished by the reforming 
administration of Sir Stamford Raffles, who did much to 
remedy the grievances from which the native population 
had suffered under Dutch rule. In the West Indies every 
flag save the British and the Spanish disappeared during 
these years ; not only Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
Tobago and Dutch Guiana, which had been handed back 
at the Peace of Amiens, but the Dutch island of Cura^oa 
and the Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix were 
taken. Most of these conquests were restored at the end 
of the war; but in the meanwhile all their trade feU 
into British hands, and helped to save Britain from the 
destruction which Napoleon had planned for her. 

Yet more important than these acquisitions was the 
admission of British trade to the markets of South America, 
which had been rigidly closed ever since the foundation of 
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the Spanish Empire. There were already signs in the 
Spanish colonies of a readiness to revolt against the deadening 
control of the home Government; and so long as Spain 
remained a dependent ally of Napoleon, it seemed to be in 
the interests of Britain to stimulate this movement of 
revolt. In i8 q 6. misled by exaggerated accounts of unrest 
in the Argentine, Sir ^ome Popham, without orders from 
home, set out from Cape Colony with a small force, and 
made an ill-managed attack on Buenos Ayres. Meanwhile 
the home Government had decided to attempt the reduction 
of Chile. The force destined for this purpose had to be 
diverted to Buenos Ayres, where Popham had got himself 
into difficulties. But it achieved no success, and was with- 
drawn ; the ill-devised attempt to conquer Spanish South 
America thus ended in fdlure. 

But this result was almost immediately redressed by the 
consequences of the Peninsular War in Europe. Both Brazil 
and the Spanish lands threw open their ports to the ships 
of Britain, the Power that was supporting the patriotic 
cause at home. This great opportunity for British trade 
came at a moment when the pressure of the Continental 
System was being very severely felt in Britain, and the 
result was that huge accumulations of goods were poured 
into South America, which bought them eagerly, having 
been almost shut off from European trade during the years 
of the war. In spite of the distress caused by the over- 
trading of the first years, it is not impossible that the 
opening of the South American market saved the situation, 
coming as it did at a moment when the United States had 
closed their ports to British ships.^ 

At the end of the period yet another vast market was 
thrown open to the enterprise of private traders. All 
European competition had now come to an end in India, 
thante to Napoleon ; but the trading monopoly of the 
East India Company still survived, fii 1813 the charter 
of the Company fell to be renewed, and the occasion was 
seized to give free access to the trade of India to all British 
, merchants. One very important result of this change was 
’';that British manufactures began to pour into India on a 
>fvastly increased scale ; and the Indian hand-loom weaver 
of cotton goods, whose products had long commanded the 
markets of the world, found himself beaten in his own 
bazaars by the products of the Lancashire factories. 

It remains to consider the third group of measures 

‘ See below. Chap. ix. p. 269. 
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adopted by Britain in the struggle against Napoleon : the 
affording of encouragement and help to every movement of 
resistance offered by any of the peoples of Europe. In 
pursuing this policy Britain at last discovered the true mode 
of using her national strength. With an omnipotent navy, 
which made it possible for her to deliver sudden and un- 
expected blows against any point in the long European 
coasthne, and witii a small but mobile army, unable by 
itself to withstand the Napoleonic legions, but possessing, 
thanks to the navy, a fieedom of movement which these 
could never rival, she could affoid a backbone to resistance 
whenever it might arise, provided that it was in a region 
accessible from the sea , or she could make unexpected 
descents which would divert the forces of the master of 
Europe, and so give help even to those whom she could not 
directly aid. 

As early as 1806 theie had been a brilliant little illustration 
of what could be done m this way. While Napoleon was 
engaged m the Austerhtz campaign, the peasants of 
Calabria rose in revolt against the French forces which were 
ovci -running Southern Italy A Bntish force of 5000 men 
under Sir John Stuart was promptly thrown into Calabria 
from Sicily ; and at the battle of Maida it inflicted a sharp 
defeat upon an equal number of French troops — the first 
occasion on which the unconquerable French had been 
beaten on anything like equal terms. Nothmg came of 
this victory, because the thunderbolt of Austerlitz made 
further resistance futile. The Bntish force evaded pursuit 
by retreating across the sea, where it could not be touched. 
But in Sicily, because it was an island, Bnta,m was able 
through all these years to maintain a European State 
independent of Napoleon. A naval squadron, an army of 
10,000 men, and a regular subsidy protected Sicily and made 
it a source of perpetual unrest m Southern Italy. 

In the North, tlie Danish expedition of 1807, though its 
aims were pnmarily naval, provided an object lesson m the 
use of a sea-borne army. The army was landed, did its 
work, and was withdrawn, before Napoleon could do any- 
thing to interfere. In j8o8 an army of 10,000 men under 
Sir John Moore was sent to Sweden to aid its resistance 
ag ains t France and Russia. The erratic behaviour of the 
King of Sweden made it necessary to withdraw this force ; 
but the ease with which it was landed and withdrawm was 
instructive. 

The greatest, and also the most unfortunate, of these 
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oversea expeditions was designed for the year 1809. In the 
spring of that year Austria, encouraged by the success of the 
Spanish revolt, in 1808,^ had taken up arms, singlehanded, 
against the ever-encroaching tyranny of Napoleon. It was 
impossible for Britain to give her direct aid, otherwise than 
the grant of subsidies ; but a great expedition was 
planned to distract the attention of the enemy and to divide 
his forces. It was resolved to attack the coast of the 
Netherlands, and if possible to occupy Antwerp, where 
Napoleon was building great dockyards. An army of 
40,000, the largest hitherto sent abroad by Britain, was 
landed on the island of Walcheren. Badly led by the in- 
competent Lord Chatham, it achieved nothing ; and for a 
time this failure discouraged continental adventures. Yet 
the ease with which it was landed, and the security with 
which it was withdrawn, showed how dangerous the 
command of the sea could be to a land-power. 

And meanwhile an ideal opportunity had been opened 
for the use of a sea-borne army when, in 1808, the .Spanish 
people rose in revolt against Napoleon. We shall de^ with 
this more fully in a later chapter, because it was to be the 
turning-point of the long conflict, and the beginning of the 
conqueror’s downfall. It opened to Britain the true mode 
of employing her resources, and of draining away the 
streng^ of her formidable enemy ; and it gave to her 
soldiers, who had hitherto achieved nothing of great im- 
portance in the long wars, the means of proving their 
%hting quality, and of winning for their country a military 
prestige only less than the splendour of her naval fame. It 
is significant that the British army did not begin to play an 
important part in the great conflict until tiie navy had 
finally achieved its supremacy ; and it was the navy’s 
secure control of the seas which, by making communications 
and supplies absolutely safe, made the triumph of the army 
possible. 

The counter-strokes of Britain against the Continental 
System — ^her organised system of contraband, her conquest 
of oversea markets, and her stimulation of resistance in 
Europe — ^were thus, on the whole, well-designed and 
successful. They enabled her to stand the terrible strain 
which the Continental S3?stem inflicted upon her. They 
prepared the way for the great events which were to ruin the 
imposing fabric of Napoleon's power. And, in particular, 
they forced upon Napoleon, in his desperate endeavour 

* Sec below, Cbap. x. p 278. 
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to make his system water-tight, a senes of aggressions 
and annexations which aroused against him the bummg 
resentment of half of Europe 

§ 5 Effects of the ConUncntal Svstem upon Napoleon's 
Policy 

Durmg the first thiee years of his commercial struggle 
with Bntam, Napoleon seems to have imagmed that it 
would be enough to issue his edicts to his submissive vassals 
But he soon found that it was one thing to issue edicts, and 
quite another to ensure that they were effectively enforced 
The exclusion of colonial produce and of manufactured 
goods was against the interests of merchants and consumers 
everywhere, and no Government could enforce it without 
endangering its authonty over its subjects Tfie vassal 
States therefore disregarded Napoleon’s edicts as much as 
they dared He could not be sure of obedience except in 
the lands directly under his own control , and he was 
gradually forced into a senes of high-handed annexations 
of sea-board temtones 

Even durmg the first three years this mtvitable conse- 
quence of his policy was becoming apparent The Pope 
had courageously refused m 1806 to close the ports of the 
Papal States against British shipping, on the ground that 
he was not at war with Bntam so dangerous a puncture 
could not be tolerated and Napoleon foicibly occupied the 
Papal ports {1808), while an army of occupation practically 
reduced the Pope’s power m his own dominions to a nulhty 
This was the beginning of an ahenation from the head of the 
Catholic Chuich which largely undid the work achieved by 
the Concordat of 1801 Agam, it was largely the necessity 
of get ting effective control over the Spanish ports which 
led Napoleon m 1808 to depose the Spanish long and his 
son : and this not only led to the ruinous Spanish war, but 
the cynical treachery with which the change was effected 
alarmed every rulmg pnnee m Europe 

In 1809, however, Napoleon was dnven to adopt a more 
drastic policy ; and he entered upon that career of reckless 
and high-handed violence which fiighlened the shrewdest 
of his advisers such as Talleyrand and Fouche, and con- 
vmced them that sooner oflafei ’a 'crash' must come In- 
deed, the situation in 1809 was such as to demand vigorous 
action if the Contmental System was not to break dowm. 
The neutrals, on whom Napoleon had counted, had either 
been dnven from the seas, or were trading under Bntish 

VOL II R 
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licenses. British goods were pouring into Europe through 
Holland and Germany, through Italy and Turkey. At 
all costs, and whatever opposition might have to be faced, 
the trade restrictions must be enforced ; for there was now 
no other hope of reducing the resistance of Britain. 

In 1809 the breach with the Papacy was made final and 
irreparable. An insolent decree revoked ‘ the donation of 
Charlemagne, our august predecessor,' and annexed the 
Papal States to France ; while the brave old Pope was sent 
into captivity at Avignon. In the same year, after the 
defeat of Austria, the Dalmatian coast, and the lands behind 
it, were annexed to France under the name of the ‘ Ill yri an 
Province ,* as the only means of stopping the ingress "*bf 
BrrGsirgoods. 

But the annexations of 1810 were yet more striking and 
high-handed. Holland had been turned into a dependent 
kingdom, with Napoleon's own brother Louis as king. But 
Louis knew that the enforcement of the exclusion of British 
trade would mean ruin to a trading nation such as the Dutch, 
and he had allowed an almost open trade to be carried on. 
From 1806 to 1810 he received a long series of rebukes and 
protests, of increasing asperity, from his autocratic brother ; 
finally, in 1810, he was swept from his throne, and Hollamd 
was Erectly annexed to France. Beyond Holland lay the 
German coastline, where the smuggling trade, based on 
Heligoland, was carried on upon a colossal scale. Without 
regard to the rights of the existing rulers (one of whom, 
the Duke of Oldenburg, was a cousin of the Tsar), all this 
coast-land, together with a belt of territory extending 
axnoss the base of the Danish peninsula, was directly 
annexed to France. 

It was in 1810 that the pressure of the Continental System 
was most severe, and that its effects were most cruelly felt 
in Britain. But it was also in 1810 that the breakdown of 
the system began to be visible, and that the danger which 
it threatened to Napoleon's power began to be displayed. 
This was especially demonstrated by the attitude of Sweden 
and Russia. Sweden had accepted the Continental System 
in 1809 ; and, as if to complete the triumph of Napoleon, 
one of his marshals, Bemadotte, was invited to become 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the King having no heir. But 
Bemadotte, who had no love for Napoleon, did not wish 
to alienate his future subjects *, he made no serious attempt 
to enforce the edicts, and Sweden's co-operation in the 
system was from the first merely nominal. Bemadotte 
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would scarcely have ventured to follow so mdependent a 
hne if he had not known that his great neighbour, Russia, 
■whose adhesion to the Continental S5reteni had formed one 
<jf its chief supports, was already growmg tired of it. The 
Tsar had lealised that the evclusion of colonial produce 
and Biitish manufactures was seriously impairing the 
prospenty of his subjects In 1810 he issued an ukase 
whicdi practically brought to an end the exclusion of 
colonial produce , dunng 1811 he gradually relaxed the 
restnctions on Bntish imports , and in 1812 the trade 
between Russia and Biitam almost returned to normal 
conchtions This was the death-blow of the Contmental 
System It was m 1812 that Bntam found it possible to 
withdraw her Orders m Coimal, just too late to prevent the 
outbreak of war with the United States , and durmg 1813 
the course of mtemational trade had begun to return to 
normal conditions Tht Isar’s practical withdrawal from 
the Continental System brought about a definite breach 
between the two great Empires which had dommated 
Europe m 1807 , and with that breach the final act m the 
Napoleonic drama began ^ 

Two bioad causes combmed to bring about the rapid 
collapse of Napoleon’s gigantic power m the vears 1812- 
1814 One of these was the nsmg tide of natioj\^ sentiment 
m most of the countnes of Em ope” ^i^ch wiU be discussed 
in the next chapter The other was thejresenlment and 
the sufferm^ caused by the Contmental'System But the 
national spint would scarcely have been goaded to the 
point of elective resistance but for the angei aroused by 
the restraint of trade If the neutrals had been permitted 
to co-operate with Napoleon by supplying Europe with the 
goods she needed and by destroymg the trade-ascendancy of 
Bntam, this discontent might never have been brought 
to the sticking-pomt if, by these means, Bntam had been 
defeated in 1807 or 1808, as Napoleon confidently expected, 
the national nsings when they came, would have lacked 
the support which they received in money and men and 
ships from the unrestmg Power that ruled the seas And 
without that help their success might have been long 
delayed. 

§ 6 The Effect of the Contmental System tn Bntatn. 

Although Bntam held out against the pressure of 
Napoleon’s blockade, it was only at the cost of great suffenng 

‘ See below, p 2S5. 
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The years i8o6-i§j5 were for the mass of the British people 
a period not only of misery but of degradation ; and the 
circumstances were such as to render effective remedial 
measures very difficult, even if the fear of revolution had 
not caused the governing class to be dominated by a blind 
and dogged resolve to resist all change. 

The first cause of the sufferings of these years was a 
s^prtage of foo4j>upplies. The population was increasing 
more Vapiclly than ever ; it rose by a million sind a quarter 
in Engird and Wales alone between i8oi and l8ii ; and 
it was not possible for the production of food to keep pace 
with the growth of the population. In normal years about 
one-fifth of the com supply had to be imported, and there 
were several bad harvests when the supply fell so far short 
as almost to lead to famine. The New World had not yet 
begun to send food-stuffs to Britain on any large scale ; she 
was dependent in the main upon impoi ts from Europe, and 
especially from Poland. If Napoleon had chosen to forbid 
the export of com, he might perhaps have brought Britain to 
her knees. Fortunately he had persuaded himself that the 
best way to min her was to encourage her to buy while 
preventing her from selling ; and he therefore freely issued 
licenses for the export of com. Nevertheless, the Continental 
System, by placing obstacles in the way of interchange, 
added greatly to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
imports, and was therefore largely responsible for the food- 
shortage which marked these years. 

Even when the food supply was adequate in Eunount, 
pri ce s were terribly high. But wages did not rise in pro- 
portion to the increase in the cost of living ; in some trades 
they actually declined. The result was that a rapidly 
increasing proportion of the working classes had to accept 
supplementary grants from the Poor Law authorities in order 
to keep themselves alive. The system of making such 
supplementary grants to families in full work — the ‘ Speen- 
hamland ' system ^ — ^was consequently rapidly extended 
during these years over the greater part of the country. 
Mischievous as were the results which flowed from this 
system, it is probably trae that, in the unnatural conditions 
into which the country had been forced by the commercial 
war, this system alone saved large masses of the British 
people from utter ruin and starvation. 

The second main cause of the suffering of these years was 
the restriction of exports, and therefore of output, which 

* See above, p. 216. 
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necessarily resulted from the Continental System. Thanks 
to the ingenuity and enterprise displayed in discovering 
methods of circumventing Napoleon’s prohibitions, the 
average quantity of British goods exported seems to have 
been fairly steady. But it was not enough that the volume 
of exports should bo maintained. If employment was to be 
found for the growing industrial population of Britain, there 
had to be a rapid expansion. For the commercia l wa r 
coincided wjth the second stage of the industrial revolution 
ii^ the ^textile trades ; the power-loom (invented as long 
before as 1790) only began to come into use after 1801, and 
it was not employed on a large scale until the years of the 
Continental Blockade. The introduction of the power-loom 
made it possible for the British trader to face the cost and 
risk of smuggling his goods into Europe, and still to sell 
them at a price which beat foreign competitors. But it 
brought disaster to the weavers. It displaced a large 
amount of labour; and as the Continental System pre- 
vented the increase of sales which wc)uld normally have 
resulted from increased cheapness, there was a large surplus 
of labour competing for the available employment. In 
these conditions the workers were at the mercy of their 
employers, and wages fell. It was only gradually that the 
power-loom captured the whole of the weaving industry ; 
down to almost the middle of the nineteenth century a 
very large proportion of the work — especially the more com- 
plicated work — ^was still done on hand-looms in the workers' 
own cottages. But the weavers were paid, as they alwa3?s 
had been paid, by the piece, and the amount paid for 
the weaving of a piece of cloth was now fixed by the cost 
of weaving it on a power-loom. In 1795 the amoimt paid 
for a ‘ piece ' of cotton cloth was just under 40s. ; in 1810 
it had fallen to 15s. ; and, as the restriction on exports 
made employment irregular, very large numbers of weavers 
could earn no more than about 6s. per week — and this at a 
time when the cost of living was soaring. 

It was in the weaving of cotton and woollens that the 
distress was most fell. The metal industries found some 
compensation for restriction of export in the demands of the 
army and navy. In 1810 and the following years there was 
also much distress among the framework hosiery knitters 
of Leicester and Nottingham. The employers were striving 
to cheapen production by making stuff on wide frames and 
cutting it up into hose, instead of weaving the hose as a 
whole ; and this meant a reduction of labour. Costs had 
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to be cut down if the risk and expense of export in the face 
of the Continental System were to be met. 

In the hope of finding a remedy for their sufferings the 
operatives (especially the weavers) made repeated application 
to Parliament, asking it to fix regular rates of wages, or to 
find some other mode of redress. But Parliament was 
helpless. The problem was unexampled, not only in British 
history, but in the history of the world. The j£Si&]2jifid 
economic theorie s of the time condemned State intervention 
in industriai ' questions. But the negative attitude of 
Parliament quite naturally tended to undermine the loyalty 
of the suffering classes to the institutions of their country. 
They had begim to look to great pohtical changes as the 
necessary preliminary to any improvement in their lot ; 
and the growth of this feeling is one of the most significant 
features of the period. 

Since Parhament would not or could not help them, the 
operatives tried to combine for self-defence. But Pitt's 
Combination Acts of 1799 and 1800 stood in the way. These 
Acts threatened those who combined to force up wages with 
crushing penalties for conspiracy ; and this provided another 
ground for complaint against the existing political order. 
In spite of the Combination Acts, however. Trade Unions 
were becoming active. The first systematic attempts at 
industrial strikes on a large scale belong to these years. 
There were extensive strikes among the Lancashire weavers 
in 1808, among the Durham miners and the Lancashire 
spinners in 1810, among the Scottish weavers in 1811. 
But none of these led to any useful result ; the economic 
situation was too unfavourable. Finally, in 1811 and 1812, 
some of the operatives began to resort to blind violence. 
In Nottingham bands of men, known as Luddites, took to 
destroying the broad frames on which ‘ cut-up ’ hosiery was 
made. Many hundreds of frames were destroyed, and troops 
had to be brought in to restore order. In 1812 the ‘ Luddite 
Riots ’ extended to Lancashire and Yorkshire, where they 
assumed a more dangerous form. Machinery was destroyed ; 
some murders were committed. 

In the last years of the war these troubles died down. 
They died down because the Continental System had failed, 
and foreign trade was begiiming to resume its normal 
course. But the evil consequences of the Continental 
System did not end with its breakdown. It had com- 
plicated the already difficult problems of the industrial 
transformation ; it had, at a very critical stage in this 
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transformation, forced down wages to an imnatmally low 
level ; and a generation of anxiety and trouble was to pass 
before these evil consequences of the system could be 
nullified. 

One of the most significant features of this period of 
the war was a re v i v al of, the demand for political rpcpflst j^c- 
tion which had b^n crushed out by Pitt’s repressive policy 
in the years following 17Q4.’ The earher reform movement 
had never obtained anj. secure hold over the masses of the 
people. The new movement drew most of its strength from 
them, just because political change had come to seem a 
necessary step towards social amelioration. The main 
schools of thought which were to play a part in the long 
pohtical discussion of the next generation were emerging 
during these years. A group of intellectual Whigs had, 
by the foundation of the Edinburgh Review (1802), given a 
public organ to their party ; and though the Whigs were by 
no means hearty advocates of large political changes, they 
were at least critics of Toryism and of the negation of all 
change. The radical philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, had 
pthered round him that remarkable group of disciples and 
interpreters who were, in the next period, to exercise an 
influence over the process of reconstruction out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. Major Cartwright had revived 
the radicalism of the old pre-revolutionary school, and had 
founded in 1812 the first of his Hampden Clubs to advocate 
manhood suffrage and shorter Parliaments. In 1807 
Westminster, one of the few democratic constituencies in 
England, elected Sir Francis Burdett to the House of 
Commons as a Radical Reformer ; and from that date there 
were always one or two Radical members in Parliament. 
The Westminster election of 1807 was one of the first in 
which modem electioneering methods were pursued. And 
the organiser of victory was no less a person than Frani^ 
Place , the Charing Cross tailor, who was to play a vastly 
im^rtant part in the agitations of the next thirty years. 

But perhaps the most doughty champion of political 
reform enlisted during these years was William Cobbett, 
one of the most effective sledge-hammer journalists who have 
ever wielded a pen. We shall have to estimate his work 
and influence in a later chapter.'^ Here it is enough to note 
the significant development of his opinions, which reflects 
the change which was going on in the country. Jn 180:^ 
Cobbett had started his weekly Political Roister to support 
> Above, Chap. ii. pp. 10S-181. ‘ See below, Bk. ix. chap. 11. p. 319. 
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Pitt and denounce Napoleon. In 1806, without abandoning 
his hatred of ‘ the Corsican ogre/ he had suddenly swung 
round and begun to advocate radical reform. His trenchant, 
lucid and picturesque denunciations of the borough-mongers 
and place-hunters whom he described as sucking ^e na.tion *s 
blood , his lurid if often wrong-headed descriptions olE"'flie 
eviir from which the body politic was suffering, found 
readers everywhere. The stagnation of pohtical life which 
had resulted from the French Revolution in the greater part 
of the nation had come to an end. 


[See list at end of chap. vii. ; also Temperley, Life of Canning ; 
Marriott, Castlereagh ; Porter, Progress of the Nation ; Holland 
Rose, Napoleonic Studies ; Hammond, Village Labourer, Tovm 
Labourer, Skilled Labourer ; Brougham. Life and Times ; The Creevey 
Papers; The Crohig Papers; Life of Place ; Comewall Lewis, 

Administrations of Great Britain; Traill, Social England; Carlile, 
Cobbetti 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE UNITED 
STATES ; THE WAR OF 1812 

§ I. The Attitude of America towards the War. 

Next to the miseries which Napoleon’s Continental System 
inflicted upon the working people of Britain, its most 
important result, for the British Commonwealth, was that 
it prevented the heahng over of friction with the United 
States, and led to a miserable war, which left behind it a 
heritage of ill-feeling between the two great divisions of 
the English-speaking w orld. 

The Treaty of 1783 had not solved all difficulties between 
Britain and the United States. The States had refused to 
carry out the terms of the treaty 111 regard to the compensa- 
tion to bo paid to Loyalists ; and until these terms were 
fulfilled Britain had refused to hand over eight fortified 
posts which she held on the American side of the Great 
Lakes. These causes of friction were not removed until 
1796 ; and, indeed, the individual States never consented to 
compensate the Loyalists. Thus bad feeling already existed, 
when the French Revolution came to exacerbate it. 

Yet, apart from the French Revolution, these difficulties 
would have been removed without much difficulty. The 
natural affinities between two peoples who shared the same 
laws, the same language, and the same traditions were too 
deep to be permanently severed even by the shock of war. 
And the course of events was making them more and more 
necessary to one another. The growing population of the 
States, which rose from 4,000,000 in 1783 to over 7,000,000 
in 1810, was now beginning to people the cential plain, 
where the new States of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio were 
organised during this period ; and this population, mainly 
engaged in agriculture, afforded a magnificent opening for 
British trade. Meanwhile, the Southern States were be- 
coming the main source of .supply for the raw material 
of the greatest of the new British industries, cotton. The 
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British supply of raw cotton had hitherto come mainly 
from the West Indies and from India, but these sources of 
supply were beginning to be exhausted. In 1793 the 
invention of a gin for extracting seeds from the short- 
stapled cotton which could be grown on the American 
mainland transformed the situation. As late as 1790 
practically no American cotton came to England. By 1810 
America had already become the chief source of supply. 
And the influence of this mutually advantageous traffic, 
had peace and a return of good-will made it possible, must 
have brought about friendly co-operation and mutual 
understandmg in other spheres besides that of commerce. 
In this as in other respects the violent upheaval of the 
French Revolution brought nothing but ill to the British 
Commonwealth. It postponed for more than a generation 
the restoration of friendly relations, and led to events which 
have in some degree poisoned these relations ever since. 

The States-General met in Paris only two months after 
Washington assumed the chair as first President of the 
United States. It was natural that the Revolution in 
France should be hailed with enthusiasm in America. 
Across three thousand miles of ocean the discords and the 
horrors that soon began to defile the movement in France 
made little impression, though they alarmed some of the 
wiser and more moderate men. When the war began in 
1792 sympathy was all but unanimous on the side of France ; 
when Britain was drawn in, in 1793, this sympathy was, in 
many quarters, even intensified ; the repubhc of France 
seemed to be fighting for her existence against the same foe 
from whom France had helped the American republic to 
win its freedom. No American could forget that France 
had been his ally. Indeed, it became a question whether 
the States were not bound (as French envoys strongly 
urged) to make common cause with France under the 
Treaty of 177,8, by which the United States had guaranteed 
the security of ^e French possessions in America ; and 
Britain expected and feared that this course would be taken, 
i Washington, however, made haste to issue a declaration of 
I neutrality, and thus proclaimed what was to become the 
, traditional American policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs. But the general sentiment was on the side of France ; , 
and this sentiment was strengthened when the British navy* 
begw to interfere with American foreign trade, stopping the^ 
carriage of goods in American ships from the French colonies^ 
to France. Another factor also contributed to intensify 
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anti-British feeling. Deserters from the British navy, or 
mercantile sailors afraid of impressment, could readily tahe 
refuge in American ships. But when naval vessels began to 
stop American ships and forcibly remove British sailors, 
or men claimed to be British sailors, American opinion took 
fire. From the beginning to the end of the war Ais was the 
most acute cause of friction. 

Two political parties had already appeared in America, 
and their differences led them to take different attitudes on 
the European war. The Federalist party, which included 
some of the wisest statesmen of the Revolution, notably 
Wasliington and Alexander Hamilton, were anxious to 
strengthen the central Government as against the individual 
States ; they were also distrustful of the more extreme forms 
of democracy ; and this distrust made them view with 
distaste the extravagances of the French Revolution, and 
inclined them to friendship with Britain. The Republican 
party, whose inspirer was Thomas Jefferson, were distrustful 
of the central government, and were doctrinaire democrats. 
Their sympathies were passionately with France and strongly 
anti-British. Fortunately for Britain, Washington and the 
Federalists were in power when the war began, and held 
office imtil 1801. 

In the hope of getting rid of the friction with Britain, 
Washington sent John Jay to London to negotiate a treaty 
(1794), But the Jay Treaty, though it greatly eased the 
situation for American traders, was badly received, mainly 
because Britain had refused to abandon her practice of 
seizing British seamen on American ships. It is significant 
that Qiis treaty contained a clause providing that the dis- 
pute about the boundary between Canada and the States 
should be settled by a joint commission ; this was the 
beginning of the modem arbitration movement. 

Meanwhile France had, as we have seen,^ tciken up an 
attitude towards neutral trade far more oppressive than that 
of Britain : she had not only threatened (1796) the seizure 
of all neutral vessels carrying British goods into French 
harbours, but had actually seized and confiscated a number 
of American ships. When an American envoy was sent to 
protest, he was ignominiously dismissed, and the Directory 
later had the insolence to propose that the States should 
pay a sort of tribute for the right of carrying on their 
trade. This aroused indignation in America : the States 
began to arm, and during the three years 1798-1801 there 
* Above, p. 248. 
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was ‘ a sort of war ' between them and France. It was 
only brought to an end when, in i8oi, Napoleon was 
trying to ingratiate himself with the neutrals.^ If a settle- 
ment with France had not then been made, America might 
have foimd herself exposed to the full power of Napoleon, 
without the protection which the British fleet had hitherto 
afforded her ; for the Peace of Amiens soon followed. That 
this was not a wholly illusory fear was shown by Napoleon’s 
busy projects during the interval ol peace. He was taking 
up again the dream of a colonial empire. He was re- 
conquering San Domingo. He had compelled Spain to 
transfer to him the vast province of Louisiana, and was 
preparing an army to despatch to this province. Had the 
Peace of Amiens been prolonged for a year, or had Britain 
been defeated, the States might have found themselves 
faced by a militant French power on the lower Mississippi. 

Meanwhile the Federalists had fallen from power in 
America, and the Republican Jefferson had become President 
(i8oi). Even Jefferson, despite his French sympathies, had 
no liking for the prospect of a revived French Empire beyond 
the Mississippi. But a way out ol the difficulty soon pre- 
sented itself. Napoleon recognised that while the war 
with Britain lasted, he could do nothing in Louisiana ; and 
he therefore agreed to sell this vast tract and all its in- 
habitants to the States, hoping thus to prevent co-operation 
between them and Britain. Jefferson eagerly closed the 
bargain, though it was a flagrant departure from his 
democratic doctrine that peoples have a right to choose 
their own rulers. Not even the 60,000 French and Spanish 
inhabitants, stiU less the Indians, were consulted. 

During the first three years of the renewed war American 
trade increased by leaps and bounds. But in 1806, as we 
have seen,* the situation changed: the British blockade 
of the coast from the Seine to Qie Elbe, the Berlin Decree, 
the Orders in Council, the Milan Decree came in turn ; and 
the American sailor found himself exposed to tremendous 
risks in carrying on the traffic he had found so lucrative. 
He cursed both sides alike. But he was inclined to lay the 
heaviest weight of blame upon Britain, because, although 
the restrictions imposed by Britain were less severe than 
those imposed by Napoleon, it was with British ships that 
he most often came in conflict. The coast of America was 
practically blockaded during these years, and some of the 
actions of the blockading vessels, notably the attack on the 
> Above, p. 251. ■ liiti. 
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American ship Chesapeake in 1807, were intolerably high- 
handed. The intense resentment aroused by these pro- 
ceedings blinded most Americans to the magnitude of the 
issues about which the world-confli< t was being fought. 
They were concerned to defend their own rights and the 
freedom of the seas. They did not concern themselves 
with the questions whethci Napoleon’s power was a menace 
to the freedom of the world and in the long nm to their 
own, whether thi.s menace could be resisted by any other 
means than the pressure of sea-power, or whether the 
effective exercise of this pressure was compatible with the 
maintenance of complete freedom for neutral trade. 

Negotiations went on imceasingly, but they were in vain. 
For Britain would not assent to the two fundamental points 
on which the States insisted ; she would not consent to 
raise the blockade of Napoleon’s ports ; she would not ^ 
abandon her claim to search for British deserters in American 
ships. Jefferson tried to bring the combatants to reason 
by laying an embargo on all American exports (1807). 
This blow, though nominally aimed at both belligerents, was 
felt only by Britain, but it did not make her yield. If it 
had been effectual, it would have involved the total ruin of 
American trade, which was only saved by the wholesale 
evasion of th( Act, and by the ingenuity with which 
smuggling was carried on through Canada, the Bermudas, 
and the islands on the coast of Florida. In i8oq the 
embargo was withdrawn, ha\-ing totally failed of its purpose. 
In its place a Non-intercourse Act was adopted, which 
prohibited all direct intercourse with Britain or France or 
their immediate dependencies. But this also failed of its 
purpose. Britain did not withdraw her Orders in Council. 
Napoleon, on his side, ordered the seizure and sale of every 
American ship and cargo in every port imder French 
control. And America, in despair, changed her tactics and 
threw open her trade to all the world (1810), with a proviso 
that if one of the belligerents should withdraw' its restrictions 
and the other remain obdurate, the President should be 
empowered to reimpose non-intercouise against the latter. 

Napoleon saw in this situation a cheince of enlisting the 
United States on his side. So he announced that his Decrees 
would be withdraw'n on November i, 1810, provided that, 
before that date, the British Orders in Council had been 
cancelled, or America had forced Britain to ‘ respect her 
rights.’ His Decrees were only to be withdrawn so far as 
concerned America ; the exclusion of British goods from 
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the Continent was still to continue. But the cancellation of 
the Orders in Council, on which his concession was con- 
ditional, was to be complete. President Madison (who had 
succeeded Jefferson in 1809) fell into the trap. He accepted 
Napoleon’s withdrawal as definite. He gave Britain Ihree 
months’ notice, and when she had failed to cancel her 
Orders by the appointed date, he prohibited all intercourse 
with her. Finally, on June 18, 1812, with the approval of 
Congress, he declared war against Briteiin. 

In the same month Napoleon’s fateful march on Moscow 
began. This meant the downfall of the Continental S}^- 
tem, and before the end of the month the British Orders 
in Coimcil were suspended. Thus, within five days of the 
opening of war, the primary cause of the war had disappeared. 
Yet the war itself continued, for two main reasons. The 
first was that Britain still refused to abandon her claim to 
seize British deserters on American ships. The second 
was that America had been fired by the ambition of con- 
quering Canada, at a time when the main British forces were 
necessarily engaged elsewhere in the final death-grapple for 
the freedom of the world. 

§ 2. The War of 1812-1815. 

The war thus miserably begun lasted for three years, 
and had no result save the alienation of the two peoples 
whom it embroiled, and the awakening in Canada of a proud 
national sentiment, bom of successful resistance to invasion. 
We may therefore content ourselves with the broadest sur- 
vey of the main features of the fighting on sea and on land. 

The American navy was too weak to be able to fight any 
fleet actions with the British. It could not prevent a 
blockade of the coast, which became more severe as the war 
proceeded, and almost put an end to American trade. But 
individual ships fought many single-ship actions with the 
utmost skill and gallantry. In the first year of the war, 
indeed, their successes in such actions were so striking as 
to cause grave perturbation in Britain. In 1813 the 
Admiralty had to forbid British ships to engage American 
ships of superior size. Thenceforward the resets of these 
contests were more even ; the most famous of these sea- 
duels, fought between the Chesapeake and the Shannon, 
vessels of equal strength, was a British victory. In the 
war on commerce also the Americans showed infinite daring 
and resource. Using French ports as their bases, in the 
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years when Napoleon’s power was being shattered, they 
wrought extraordinary havoc in the English Channel and 
the Irish Sea, such as the French had never rivalled. But 
though the numlier of British ships exposed to attack was 
immeasurably greater than the number of American ships, 
the American loss in captured ships during the three years 
was 1400 against the British loss of under 1700. 

The main feature of the war on land was a systematic 
and persistent American attempt to conquer Canada. This 
enterprise was undertaken with every prospect of success. 
The total population of all the Canadian colonies was little 
over 300,000 ; the number of regular troops available for 
the defence of a frontier over 1000 miles long was less than 
5000 ; and Britain, engaged in the final throes of the 
struggle with Napoleon, could spare no more until 1814. 
The Americans, on the other hand, raised during the war 
about 500,000 troops — a larger number than the total 
British forces engaged in all fields; and though most of them 
were employed in guarding against possible British descents 
from the sea, they could always supply a far greater force 
for the attack than was available for the defence. More- 
over, persuaded that monarchy spelt tyranny, they hoped 
to be aided by a revolt of the Canadian settlers. When 
the first invading army entered Upper Canada in 1812, its 
general issued a florid proclamation inviting the inhabitants 
to throw off their chains and join the free States. But 
except for a few recent American immigrants, none answered 
this appeal ; and the sons of the United Empire Loyalists 
ralhed with such spirit to the flag for which their fathers 
had sacrificed so much that before the end of the campaign 
the author of the proclamation and his army were com- 
pelled to surrender. Nor were the French settieis of Lower 
Canada less staunch. Though there was some resistance 
to the raising of the militia, they fought with splendid Han, 
and perhaps the most brilliant episode of the whole war was 
the fight of Chateauguay, in which 300 French Canadians 
routed an army of 3000 which was attempting to advance 
against Montreal. Finally, the defence received invaluable 
assistance, from a force of Shawnee Indians led by Tecumseh, 
perhaps the greatest statesman whom the Red Indian race 
had produced. He regarded the British Government as the 
natural protector of the Red Man, because of the regulations 
for the protection of the Indians which had been issued 
after the conquest of Canada and since systematically 
observed. In 1811 one of Tecumseh’s settlements had been 
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destroyed in his absence by a body of American pioneers ; in 

1812 therefore he was quick to range himself on the British 
side. Time and again he and his braves gave valuable 
assistance in the defence ; and fecumseh himself died 
fighting gallantly at the battle oi Moi avian town (1813), in 
which the British force was rather shamefully beaten. 

It is needless to follow the confused course of the struggle. 
There was fighting between squadrons of lake-boats, both 
on Lake Erie, where the Americans won the upper hand in 

1813 and kept it, and on Lake Ontario, where the superiority 
passed from one side to the other. There was fighting by 
land at both ends of Lake Erie and on the line of Lake 
Champlain and the river Richelieu ; the chief battle-ground 
being the Niagara peninsula between the two great lakes, 
which saw the hard-fought and indecisive battle of Lundy’s 
Lane in 1814, as weU as many lesser tussles. But the net 
result of all was that the American armies failed to make 
any serious impression upon the Canadian frontier; and 
the result of this long, swa5nng strife was the birth of a 
sent im ent of national pride among the Canadians. 

In 1814, after Napoleon’s abdication, Britain was able to 
send to America some of the veterans of the Peninsular 
war ; and their advent was followed by a more aggressive 
conduct of the war. Some of them were sent to Canada ; 
but with others it was decided to make a series of attacks 
upon the American coast. A fleet carried a substantial 
force up the Potomac, and landed it near Washington ; the 
American army of defence was defeated under the eyes of 
the President ; and the Capitol and the President’s house 
were burned. This act of vandalism was defended as a 
retaliation for the action of the Americans in burning down 
York (Toronto) and the village of Newark. But two blacks 
do not make a white, and the burning of Washington did 
much to embitter still further the lelations of the two kindred 
peoples. At the beginning of 1815 a similar attack on New 
Orleans was needlessly delayed and badly conducted ; the 
defence was skilfully managed by the American commander 
Jackson ; and 2000 men were sacrificed in a vain attempt 
to storm, under withering fire, a rampart built of cotton- 
bales. The sacrifice was thrown away ; for before the 
battle was fought peace had been already signed by the 
negotiators who had for some time been sitting at Ghent in 
Belgium. 

The Treaty of Ghent, which closed the second (and, it is 
to be hoped, the last) war between the two great divisions 
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of the English-speaking peoples, served to illustrate the 
futility of the war. For it made no change whatsoever. 
So far as any definite result was concerned — apart from the 
stimulation of Canadian patriotism — all the lives and all the 
treasure which had been expended had merely been wasted. 
The war had not even helped Napoleon to stave off his down- 
fall, which had been completed (to all appearances) before 
peace was signed. But it had lekindled the animosities 
which unhappily divided the two great commonwealths of 
freedom. 

[Channing, History oj the United States , Walker, The Making of 
the Nation ; Lneas, The War of 1812 , Roosevelt, Naval War of 1812 ; 
Kingsford, History of Canada \io vols.) ; Grant, Short History of 
Canada ; Mahan, Sea-Power in Relation to the War of 1812 J 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PENINSULAR WAR AND THE RISING OF THE 
NATIONS 

(A..U. 1808-1815) 

§ I. The Opening of the Peninsular War : the 
Victories of 1808. 

There is poetic justice in the fact that the most cynical 
of aU Napoleon’s acts of aggression brought about the 
beginning of his decline. Without a shadow of right he 
destroyed the freedom of the Spanish nation, and annexed 
their historic land to his empire ; and behold ! he had raised 
against himself the unconquerable force of national senti- 
ment, he had opened to his unresting foe an ideal oppor- 
tunity of piercing his armour, he had committed himself 
to a Sisyphean task which strained all his resources. The 
Peninsular War was, in Napoleon's own phrase, the ' running 
sore ’ which so weakened him as to make his overthrow 
possible. That it did so was due to two things : the fiery 
patriotism of the Spanish people, and the fighting power of 
-the British army, resting on the sea. Gallant as it was, 
the resistance of the Spaniards would probably have been 
crushed in i8og or 1810 but for the intervention of the 
British forces. On the other hand, even the genius of 
Wellington and the imperturbable valour of his little army 
could have done nothing had they not been backed by a 
nation in arms. 

When, after Tilsit, Napoleon resolved to force Portugal 
into the Continental System, he obtained the concurrence 
of Spain to the transport of a French army across her 
territory by promising to partition Portugal, to the advan- 
tage of the Spanish monarchy and of the able but untrust- 
worthy minister of Spain, Godoy. He had no intention of 
f ulfilling these promises ; on the contrary,' he was already 
designing the ruin of his ally. Jimot's army, destined for 
Portugal, was followed by a series of others, which planted 
themselves on the main roads to Madrid, seizing fortresses 
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by treacherous coups de mam (November 1807 — February 
1808). The Spanish court suddenly realised its danger, and 
thought of flight A rismg m Madnd prevented it, and 
forced the old King Charles iv. to abdicate m favour of 
his son Ferdinand (March) But Napoleon mveigled both 
Charles and Ferdinand on to French soil at Bayonne, 
forced both to give up then claims (May), contemptuously 
pensioned off Charles, thiew Ferdinand mto prison, and 
bestowed the crown of Spain upon his own brother, Joseph 
Buonaparte (June). Meanwhile a French force occupied 
Madnd, and the French armies held down aU the north of 
the country, while Junot had safely fulfilled his task in 
Portugal, and was master of that country. A shameless 
and cynical act of treachery was apparently completely 
successful. 

But the tyrant had to count with the pnde of a historic 
people In every part of the country there was (May, June) 
an outburst of patriotic rage Local ‘ Juntas ' formed 
themselves, and called out all the strength of their provinces 
for a holy war , and the French found that they held 
nothmg beyond the ground occupied by their armies.^ 
Napoleon did not tsJce this insurrectionary fury very 
seriously ; he believed that two or three expeditionary 
armies, despatched mto the chief provmces, would soon 
shatter all organised resistance, and that the rest would be 
merely a matter of police But these expectations were 
dramatically disappointed Before the city of Saragossa, in 
the north, a French army of 15,000 men was held at bay 
for months by a horde of peasants and townsfolk under 
tlie heroic young adventurer Palafox An army sent to 
subjugate the eastern province of Valencia had to withdraw 
with a loss of 1000 men Worst of all, an army of 20,000 
men, sent southwards to beat down the resistance of 
Andalusia, was actually forced to capitulate at Baylen ( J une) . 
1 his was the most shattenng blow which the prestige of the 
French armies had yet received It aroused intense excite- 
ment throughout Europe. The Spanish patriots became 
the heroes of a world’s admiration. Men began to realise 
the immense potency of national feeling Indeed, they 
overestimated it. They hoped that the Spaniards, unaided, 
would be able to free themselves from the despot. 

The Juntas however, sanguine as they were, did not share 
these wild hopes. They despatched urgent appeals for aid 
to Bntain, their only possible source of help ; and it was 

1 bee the map, Atids, 5tli LdiUon Plate 19, 6th Edition Plate 70. 
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from Britain that they drew henceforward most of the 
money and supplies which enabled them to keep their armies 
on foot. But they got more from Britain than gims and 
money. The British Government resolved to strike promptly 
in support of the Spanish national rising. In Augiist a 
British army landed in Portugal ; and British forces were 
to continue to play their part thenceforward until the last 
Frenchman had been driven out of the Iberian Peninsula. 

The arrival of this army marks a turning-point in the 
history of the Napoleonic wars. Small as it was (it numbered 
only 16,000 men), it was soon to prove its quality. And 
its commander was Arthur Well^ley,^ the first great 
master of the art of war whom Britain had produced 
since Marlborough. Though only thirty-nine years old, 
Wellesley had ahready won his spurs in the In^an wars. 
He had shown in India that he possessed the gifts of a 
statesman as well as those of a general, and had the power 
of inspiring confidence. He was always master of himself , 
neither the elation of success nor the presence of danger 
could disturb his balance of mind. Infinitely patient, he 
could await his opportunities ; and though he could take 
great risks, his most daring acts were alwa)^ founded on 
calculation. He valued precision and accuracy of statement ; 
he never allowed himself to be cozened by hopes or fears ; 
he never doctored the facts to produce an effect ; and there 
is no greater contrast than this between himself and the 
great imaginative genius whom he was to overthrow. By 
imtiring industry he had made himself master of all the 
tedious minutiae affecting the organisation of armies : to 
this he attributed his success ; he knew exactly what an 
army could do. Up to these limits he was as exacting in 
his demands upon his men as he was unsparing in his 
demands upon himself. To these qualities he added a 
very sure rnilitary judgment, a quick eye for opportunities, 
and a fearlessness in assuming responsibihties, which made 
him always a. dangerous foe. These were qualities which 
perhaps feh short of the highest genius ; but they were 
Tmvax5dng, always to be depended upon. They inspired 
implicit trust rather than affection ; for Wellesley never 
won from his men the passionate devotion which the 
magnetic personality of Napoleon aroused. 

Within three weeks of his landing, Wellesley had broken 
Junpt’s army at Vimeiro (August) and forced it to sue for 

* There is a short hie of the Duke of 'Wellington by George Hooper, in 
the ' Bnglish Men of Action ' Senes. 
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terms ; for the Spanish rising had cut off its retreat But 
unfortunately two elderly mcompetents had been placed in 
supenor command over the young general They had 
luckily amved just too late to prevent the wmning of 
victory , but they ainved m tune to forbid its being dnven 
home by a prompt pursuit, and to grant Junot the foolish 
Convention of Cintra whereby he was allowed to withdraw 
his army intact, with all its plunder For this disgraceful 
transaction these commanders were nghtly recalled , but 
Wellesley had to return and stand a court-martial alongside 
of the supenors who had spoilt his bnlhant success, and the 
command of the army ft 11, for the remainder of the campaign, 
to Sir John Moore 

§ 2 Napoleon in Spain and the Retreat to Corunna 
Baylen and Vimeiio between them seemed, to superficial 
observers, to have broken the French attack on Spam The 
I'rench armies fell back towards the frontier, while from 
all the provmces Spanish aimies, full of self-confidence, 
humed into position in a long Ime north of Madnd, to repel 
a new attack The Bntish army in Portugal was ordered 
to take its place in this hne Moore therefore advanced 
into Spain as far as Salamanca 
It was not to be expected that Napoleon would submit 
to the disasters of 1808 He resolved to crush resistance at 
once by a swift dnd heavy blow A great host of 200,000 
men was collected by the end of October, and Napoleon 
himself took command He fell like a thunderbolt upon 
one Spanish army aftei anothei, swept them from his path 
in a senes of shattenng victories, and by December 3 had 
occupied Madnd he seems to have been unaware of the 
very existence of Moore’s httle army on his flank, as he 
swept superbly on Three weeks he spent in Madnd, 
draftmg projects for the reorganisation of Spam, and 
defining the moves on the chessboaid by which his Marshals 
were to complete the victory Meanwhile Moore had found 
himself suspended in the air, far into Spam, while the armies 
witli which he was to co-operatc were broken into fugitive 
mobs His first thought was to beat a retreat to Portugal 
But then a more daiing project occuned to him , he might 
threaten Napoleon’s communications, and perhaps tempt 
him to loose his talons from his piey So, with 27,000 men, 
he set out eastwards , and was on the pomt of stnking at 
a French army under Soult, when he heard that Napoleon 
had turned to pursue him 
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The bait had proved too tempting. Napoleon thirsted 
to capture a whole British army, and gave orders for 
pursuit, withdrawing for the purpose the forces that might 
have completed the subjugation of Southern Spain. Moore 
turned to retreat not a moment too soon. It was impossible 
to get back to Portugal ; instead, he turned towards 
Corunna. But it was only by forced marches that he 
succeeded in distancing his pursuers ; and his little army 
suffered terrible hardships, and lost heavily during the 
retreat. Yet the retreat had achieved more than many 
victories. It had drawn off Napoleon and his main forces 
from the south ; and when the Emperor himself abandoned 
"the pursuit (January i, 1809), handing it over to his 
^Marshal, Soult, it was too late to return. He was needed 
at home. Soon the revolt of Austria, which the Spanish 
rising had stimulated, was to occupy all bis attention, and 
he never returned in person to Spain. 

Soult continued the pursuit. He came up with the 
British army at Corunna, as the embarkation was beginning. 
But though the guns and cavalry were already aboard, the 
infantry turned and inflicted upon him a bloody repulse 
(January 16, i8oq). The gallant Moore was killed in the 
action, and hurne^y buried in the city of his glory before 
his comrades withdrew over the sea, where no pursuit was 
possible. But he had saved Spain and Portugal for the 
moment, and made it possible for the heroic struggle to 
continue. 


§ 3. Holding the Fort : 1809, 1810, t8ii. 

After the retreat to Corunna the war changed its character. 
During 1809 Napoleon was unable to devote his main 
strength to the Spanish campaign, because he had the war 
with Austria on his hands, and at Aspem and Wagram the 
Austrians fought with a desperate gallantly previously 
unknown. He had also to de^ with a British landing at 
Walcjieren ; but that was, on the whole, an advantage, 
because it drew off 40,000 good British troops who might 
have been of inestimable Vcdue in the Peninsula. In spite 
of these drains upon his resources, he maintained in Spain 
armies totalling about 300,000 men. These huge numbers 
were necessary because they had to deal with two nations 
in arms, and to carry on a whole series of more or less 
distinct campa^s for the subjugation of various regions — 
Catalonia, Valencia, Andalusia, Galicia and Portugal. We 
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need not follow these campaigns. In general the French 
were successful against Spanish armies in the field ; but as 
they advanced fresh insurrections sprang up behind them, 
which made them relax their hold upon their conquests. 

Meanwhile Wellesley had resumed command of the army 
in Portugal ; he had also been given control over the 
Portuguese army, which, under Marshal Beresford, was 
gradually turned into an efficient fighting force. His 
position was threatened from two sides — by Soult 
in Galicia, whom Napoleon had ordered to reconquer 
Portugal, and by Victor with the army of Andalusia. 
Wellesley first struck hard at Soult, who had occupied 
Oporto ; hy a daring exploit he crossed the Douro and 
hunted the enemy out of Portugal, compelling him to 
abandon his baggage and escape by devious mount^ tracks. 
Then, hurrying swiftly southwards, he undertook a bold 
march into Spain, to co-operate with the Spanish armies in 
an attempt to strike at Madrid. He won a brilliant victory 
over Victor at Talavera, for which he was rewarded by a 
peerage. But new French armies were coming up, and he 
found the Spanish generals impracticable and untrustworthy. 
He was dangerously far from bis base ; and when Soult, 
advancing from the north, threatened his communications, 
he only saved himself by a rapid retreat. Thus, during 
1809, Portugal had been cleared ; but the sanguine hopes 
of great successes in Spain had come to nothing. The 
Spanish armies were everywhere hard-pressed, and could be 
no longer counted upon for any big effort. The Spaniards 
could defend cities, could carry on gallant partisan warfare, 
could make the situation of the French armies very difficult 
by imperilling their communications ; but they could not 
win victories, or drive, the French out of the country. If 
that task was to be achieved, it must be achieved by Britain. 

And now the Austrian war was over, and Napoleon could 
turn his whole strength once more against Spain. In the 
winter of 1809-1810 Soult, with a great army, was given the 
tqgV of conquering Andalusia, where alone large Spanish 
armies still held the field. He was aU but completely 
successful. By the beginning of February the whole 
province had been subjugated, and the remnants of the 
Spanish army were penned into Cadiz. The conquest of 
Andalusia was a crushing blow. Many observers thought 
that the end of the Spanish resistance was at hand. 

For the campaign of 1810 Napoleon had reserved the final 
and decisive stroke — the reconquest of Portugal, and the 
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driving of the British army into the sea. The ablest of 
Napoleon’s Marshals, Massina, was chosen for this task ; 
and he was given a great army of the finest quality, nearly 

130.000 men, against whom Wellington could count upon 
only 30,000 British troops, and an equal number of 
Portuguese, as. yet untried in serious fighting. Wellington 
bad anticipated the coming storm, and had made pre- 
paration for it. Knowing that the French counted upon 
living on the country through which they passed, he had 
prepared to fight them with the weapons of starvation. 
He had cleared the whole centre of the country, along the 
line of the French advance, of all its population and all its 
food supplies, sending the people to take refuge among the 
hills. Across the peninsula at the mouth of the Tagus he 
had constructed the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, 
with 126 for mi dable redoubts and 427 guns. The lines were 
between 20 and 30 miles across ; they could be defended 
by the whole British and Portuguese armies. In front of 
them would lie an empty and foodless land ; behind them 
the population of the surrounding country, who would be 
fed from the sea. 

Having made these dispositions, Wellington took post 
with his army across the line of Mass6na’s advance. At 
Busaco he inflicted a sharp defeat upon the advancing 
host. Then he withdrew ; and left Mass^na to lead his 
starving army up against the impregnable barrier of Torres 
Vedras. Mass^na saw that his task was hopeless, and fell 
back. By the time he recrossed the frontier, he had lost 

25.000 men, mainly from sickness and starvation. And 
Portugal was still unconqucred. After the campaign of 
1810, no French army again ventured to cross the 
Portuguese frontier. 

Torres Vedras was in truth the turning-point of the war. 
But it seemed to contemporaries that the stone had rolled 
down to the bottom of the hill again, and that the whole 
work was yet to be done. The Spanish forces were nearly 
exhausted. In the north-east, indeed, they were giving 
serious trouble, and the irregular warfare of partisans was 
more active than ever. But there were no large armies in 
the field. In Andalusia Cadiz alone held out ; and though 
a brilliant sally by an Anglo-Spanish force won the battle 
of Barrosa, it led to no result. 

In 1811 Wellington set himself to clear the main roads 
from Portugal into Spain. They were guarded by great 
fortresses ; in the north Ciudad Rodrigo, faced by the 
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Portuguese fortress of Almeida, and iii the south Badajoz. 
Wellington took Almeida, and beat off a French attempt 
to relieve it at Fuentes d’Onoro. Meanwhile Beresford had 
been watching Badajoz, and had fought, with a mixed 
British, Spanish and Portuguese force, the bloody battle of 
Albuera, in which the brunt of the fighting fell upon the 
British contingent, who lost half ot their number killed, 
and yet won the day. But Badajoz still held out. Thus 
little apparent progress had been made ; and but for the 
desperate valour of the Spanish guerilla bands (who were at 
their most active in this year) the prospects of an ultimate 
French victory would still have been bright. At home men 
were beginning to be tired of the war ; no real progress 
seemed ever to be made. 

§ 4. The Expulsion of the French from Spain, 1812-1814. 

But the tide turned definitely in 1812. The dangerous 
years 1810 and 1811, when there was no other call upon 
Napoleon’s resources, had been safely passed. Now, in 
1812, he was driven to undertake the Russian campaign. 
He began to withdraw troops from Spain, though not yet 
in large numbers. And at tte same time Wellington again 
undertook a vigorous aggressive. By bold storming attacks, 
wasteful of life but saving m time, he captured the two great 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; and the main 
roads into Spain lay open to him. Then he struck boldly 
into Central Spain, towards Salamanca. Here he met an 
equal force under Marmont, and won a dazzling victory, 
which shook the French power in Spain to its fo\mdations. 
King Joseph bad to flee once more from Madrid, which 
British troops occupied. To save the situation, the French 
had to give up the attempt to hold down the south and 
centre of the country, in order to gather together sufficient 
forces to regain Madrid. They regained it ; they even 
forced Wellington to retreat once more to the frontiers of 
Portugal. But they had lost all the south, and this they 
were never to regain. The clearing of Spain had begun, 
following on the clearing of Portugal. It was to be rapidly 
achieved during the next campaign, that of 1813. 

As we shall see later, in 1813 Napoleon, back from the 
disasters of the Russian campaign, had to fight for his 
control over Germany, against the armies of Russia, P^sia, 
Austria and Sweden. For this reason he was compellecTto 
recall large forces from Spain, and the French armies in 
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Spain were therefore driven to abandon more and more 
of the country in order to concentrate for the defence of 
the North, But they still outnumbered their opponents ; 
and the mere fact of their concentration made them more 
formidable in manoeuvre and in battle. The Spanish war 
had regained unity. It was unified on the other side also ; 
for in i8i 2 all the armies of Spain had been placed under 
Wellington’s supreme command, and he had made his 
control effective in time for the beginning of the 1813 
campaign. 

This was to be one of the most brilliant of Wellington’s 
campaigns. Had he advanced with all his forces directly 
upon the enemy from Ciudad Rodrigo, the enemy could have 
concentrated upon him with superior forces. He therefore 
divided his army, and ordered the larger half, imder Graham, 
to advance from the far north of Portugal by a difi&cult and 
little-used route, while he himself took the expected course 
from Ciudad Rodrigo. The result was that whenever the 
enemy prepared to concentrate eigainst Wellington, they 
fotmd themselves threatened with outflanking by Graham, 
and were forced to fall back. Thiis, with inferior forces, 
Wellington manoeuvred the French backwards until they 
were against the Pyrenees. Then he struck hard, and won 
at \5tt0ria (June) one of the most brilliant of his victories. 
The result was practically to compel the French to evacuate 
Spain. Soult, now in supreme command, delayed the 
retreat by a brilliant series of actions in the I^renees, while 
the French garrisons of San Sebastian and Pampelima held 
out doggedly. But by October this resistance had been 
beaten down, and Wellington’s armies had forced the 
passage of the frontier river Bidassoa, and begun the 
invasion of France. Before the year ended, two successive 
lines of defence, on the Nivelle and the Nive, had also been 
forced ; and allied armies were well planted on the soil of 
France, which had not seen an invader since 1793. 

In 1814 the European allies also were to invade France ; 
and while Napoleon was fighting the desperate battles of 
Champagne which ended in his abdication, Soult was 
enduring blow after blow in the South, at Orthez (February) 
and at Toulouse (April). It was in the North that the issue 
was decided : Napoleon had already abdicated before the 
battle of Toulouse was fought. And it is also plain that it 
was the pressure of the campaign of Central Europe in 1813 
which had made possible the rapid collapse of the French 
power in Spain in that year. But if this is true, it is equally 
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true that the Spanish campaign made the northern victories 
possible. If in 1813 Napoleon had been able to dispose 
freely of all the great aimies that were locked up in Spain, 
there can be little doubt that the conflict in Germany 
would have been decided in his favour. Even in 1814 the 
armies of Spain would have made a world of difference, 
could they have been transplanted to Champagne. And 
what had kept these annies locked up in Spain was the 
dogged resolution and resource with which Wellington had 
clung on during the years 1809, 1810, 1811, when all the 
vast power of the Napoleonic empire was available. If 
the Spanish resistance had been crushed during any of these 
years, it is likely that the downfall of Napoleon's empire 
would have been long delayed. The unconquerable ardour 
of Spanish patriotism and the dogged tenacity of Britain 
had not, indeed, by themselves saved Europe ; but they 
had made it possible for Europe to save herself. 


§ 5. The Growth of National Feeling, and the Russian 
Campaign. 

While the long struggle swayed backwards and forwards 
in Spain, while the British fleets maintained their eternal 
vigil, and the enterprise of British traders and sailors 
imflaggingly sought out new modes of penetrating the 
continent blockade, popular sentiment in Europe, which 
had at first been not unfavourable to Napoleon because his 
dominion brought the boons of social equality and equal 
laws, was steadily turning against him ; the rising of the 
nations, which was to bring about his downfall, was pre- 
paring. Two things combined to cause this change of senti- 
ment. The first was resentment against t^e hardship s 
caused by thp hlYc.lcadp • this was esneciallv intpnup from 
1810 onwards. The second was the gro)^tJi,j^natigj3][ 
s entimen t, which had hitherto been very weak in most of 
Europe, and especially in Germany and Italy. It was 
stimulated by the inspiring example of Spain and by the 
stubborn and unbending resistance of Britain. How potent 
a force national sentiment can be had been shown by France 
in 1793 : soon France was to feel its strength in opposition 
to herself. 

There was an impressive demonstration of the fighting 
strength which the new spirit could give in the Austrian 
war of 1809 : though Austria had to fight alone, her soldiers 
fought far more desperately than in any earlier campaign ; 
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and the gallant resistance of the Tyrolese mountaineers 
trader the heroic innkeeper, Andreas Hofer, gave an earnest 
of the fire and valour which patriotism on the defensive 
could inspire. 

It was in Germany, however, that the change of temper 
found its most remarkable expressions. National sentiment 
had hitherto been weak in Germany, because of her division 
into a multitude of petty States. In the eighteenth century 
her poets and philosophers had even prided themselves 
upon rising above the narrow emotion of patriotism ; and 
in that spirit Germany had welcomed first the French 
Revolution and then the world-empire of Napoleon. But 
Napoleon’s tyranny rapidly brought a change, and the 
nationalist movement in Germany was bom in resistance to 
him. Its centre was the ruined State of Prussia, which had 
been so terribly humbled after Jena. That drastic punish- 
ment was the beginning of a new life for Prussia. Calling 
in the aid of men from all parts of Germany, she undertook 
a noble labour of reconstruction, which drew to her the 
sympathy of all Germany, and made her the destined 
nucleus of a future united German nation. In 1807- and 
the following years, Fichte the philosopher was preaching 
the duty of patriotism in a series of noble Addresses to the 
German Nation, which were read wherever the German 
tongue was spoken ; Humboldt was creating a new educa- 
tional system to serve as the foundation of a better social 
order; Stein, the greatest of the group, was abolishing 
serfdom and establishing a system of local self-government ; 
Schafnhorst was organising a new army, based upon the 
obligation of military service as a primary civic duty. 
The Prussian army had been limited by Napoleon to 
43,000 men ; but by taking in new levies every year and 
dismissing them after a short period of training, Schamhorst 
turned this disability into an advantage ; by 1812 Prussia 
had 130,000 men trained to arms. 

Thus, during the years of Napoleon’s greatest power, the 
national spirit which was to destroy him was being evoked ; 
and the ground was beginning to quake beneath the feet 
of the despot of Europe when in 1812 the threatened break- 
down of his Continental System forced him to embark upon 
a war with Russia. 

Yet, despite the growing strength of national feeling and 
the growing resentment of Napoleon’s t3n-anny, all Europe 
still lay under his speU in the spring of 1812 — fascinated by 
the prestige of a conqueror who had never failed in an3rihing 
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which he had undertaken. Nobody felt the spell more than 
Napoleon himself. He had come to believe in his own 
inMlibility. He had lost touch with the traditions of the 
Revolution, and had become a pure despot, maddened by 
opposition. His outlook was clouded by egotism ; he was 
losing that sure grasp of realities which had been so large 
an element in his strength ; and his marvellous ph5rsical 
and mental powers were beginning to deteriorate under the 
influence of self-worship, and the terrific strain to which 
he had long subjected himself. The Russian campaign 
illustrated the temper which now governed Napoleon. It 
was intended to rivet his ascendancy upon Europe by a 
grandiose display of his irresistible power. Russia had 
dared to break away from the Continental System. She 
must be so terribly pimished as to make Europe tremble, 
and abandon her restless dreams of freedom. Russia’s 
downfall and the co-operation of the United States would 
ensure the ruin of Britain ; and without Britain Spain 
would be no longer troublesome. 

The great expedition which was to achieve these ends had 
been in preparation since early in 1811 ; and when its 
component armies, led by famous marshals whose names 
were only less terrible than that of Napoleon himself, began 
to deploy along the Russian frontier in the spring of 1812, 
such a representation of all the historic civilisations of 
Europe was displayed as had never been seen since the 
gathering of the hosts for the First Crusade in 1095. The 
armies numbered over 600,000 — the greatest array that had 
ever been gathered in Europe. Only half of the host was 
French ; the rest was drawn from all Napoleon's subject 
peoples, while auxiliary annies from Prussia and from 
Austria marched on either flank. 

Against this superb host Russia could only oppose far 
inferior forces. But she could trust to the patriotic spirit 
of her people. A proclamation issued by the Tsar, wherein 
he announced that he would make no peace so long as a 
single foreign soldier remained on Russian soil, answered 
to the spirit of the people ; and Napoleon found that his 
task was no longer the comparatively easy one of overthrow- 
ing organised annies and imposing terms upon their masters. 
He had to deal, as in Spain, with the opposition of a whole 
people, who harassed his troops in every possible way, and 
left him sure of nothing beyond the ground actually 
occupied by his armies. This was what defeated him ; 
this and the vast spaces of Russia, 
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At the end of June 1812 the huge glittering host crossed 
the river Niemen, and disappeared among the forests of 
Russia, while Europe waited breathlessly for the event. 
News came that the Russians had been defeated on the 
Borodino (September) ; but it was not told that Napoleon 
had failed to isolate or crush any of the Russian armies. 
News came that the Emperor had made a triumphant 
entry into Moscow (September) ; but it was not told that he 
had entered an almost empty city, and that a great part of 
it had subsequently been burnt ; it was not told that the 
Tsar had refused even to discuss peace ; it was not told that 
Moscow, so far from the French base, could not be held 
during the severities of a Russian winter, in face of intact 
and growing armies ; it was not told that, knowing this, 
Napoleon nevertheless held on irresolutely almost till the 
grip of winter began, rather than confess failure, and that 
by doing so he condemned his soldiers to the awful tragedy 
of a retreat through a deserted, icebound, and foodless 
country under incessant harassment from an active and 
exultant foe. 

After the news of the capture of Moscow a curtain hid 
the doings of the Grand Axmy from Europe. But there 
were rumours, which grew and swelled. And at length the 
full extent of the disaster was revealed, when from the 
frost-bound forests there emerged a few thousand gaunt 
and starving men, the remnants of the Grand Army. At 
their head came the Emperor, hurrying back to Paris with 
a fragment of his Imperil Guard, to take precautions against 
the consequences which m^Kt follow from this disaster. 
But he h^ left behind him in Russia the superb self- 
confidence which had hitherto borne him up. It was not 
the same Napoleon who turned at bay to face the growing 
revolt of his vassals ; and his marshals and his men had 
lost something of that absolute assurance of victory, and 
that adoring reUance upon their chief, which had been half 
their strength. 


§ 6. The Battle of the Nations and the Fall of Napoleon. 

But Napoleon's cause was not yet lost, even after the 
Russian disaster. The Russian armies alone could not 
have made any serious impr^ion upon his empire ; and 
the spell which he had cast upon Europe was still so strong 
that other Powers hesitated to come to Russia’s aid. Even 
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Prussia hesitated ; it was only the passionate eagerness of 
her people that drove her King into making a formal alliance 
with Russia in February 1813. No other Power was yet 
prepared to enter the fray ; and Britain, whose forces were 
engaged in Spain and America, but who supplied the 
subsidies without which the struggle could not have been 
carried on, was the only Power whose help was sure. On 
the other hand, Napoleon could stiU draw upon all the 
resources not only of France, but of Holland, Western 
Germany, Switzerland and Italj’. His armies held the line 
of the Elbe from Hamburg to Saxony ; by herculean efforts 
he was able to put into the field nearly 250,000 men, a total 
which outnumbered the combined forces of Russia and 
Prussia ; and new levies increased the number as the 
campaign went on. 

The German campaign of 1813 falls into two clearly 
marked stages. In the first, which lasted until June, 
Napoleon held the upper hand, and inflicted many blows 
upon his opponents. But he found that they were no longer 
so ready as of yore to admit defeat. The Prussians especially 
iought without thought of 5nelding ; and the gaps in their 
ranks were moi'c than filled by the eager rush of recruits. 
Moreover, Napoleon himself had lost his old sureness of 
inspiration. He missed opportunities of driving home his 
successes ; and in June, when the game seemed to be in his 
hands, he asked for a month’s armistice and began to talk 
about terms. That sealed his fate. During the annistice 
came the news of the battle of Vittoria — the news that the 
French had been driven out of Spain. New enemies, 
Austria and Sweden, joined the alliance against him ; and 
in the second phase of the campaign (July-October) a ring of 
armies slowly closed in upon him. On October 16, Napoleon 
found himself half-surroimded at Leipsic by greatly superior 
numbers, and alter a desperate battle of three days, well 
called the Battle of the Nations, had to admit irretrievable 
defeat. 

He escaped to France with only about 70,000 men, out 
of the half-million he had raised that year. He escaped 
through vassal lands that threw off his yoke the moment 
the news of the defeat reached them. France was suddenly 
reduced once more to the Rhine frontier, the frontier of 
1797 ; while in the South Wellington had already crossed the 
frontier. After losing two large armies within twelve 
months, she had to prepare to defend herself against united 
Europe. 
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When Napoleon returned to Paris in the autumn of 1814, 
he had to raise fresh armies for the third time within a single 
year ; and he could not now draw upon any vassal States. 
His veterans were gone, hundreds of thousands of them 
dead in Spain and Russia and Germany ; thousands more 
captives in the hands of his enemies, or beleaguered in 
German garrison towns ; he had to make new armies of bo}^ 
and old men. The magic of his name brought them to the 
standards, and against the invaders of France they were to 
fight with a valour equal to that of 1793. But they were 
now hopelessly outnumbered, and the 6 lan of victory was 
on the side of their enemies. 

The allies did not forget how Frenchmen could fight on 
their own soil ; they were, moreover, divided among them- 
selves, and at cross-purposes as to the future arrangement 
of Europe. Before beginning the invasion of France they 
offered to Napoleon terms more generous than he had any 
right to expect ; he might keep the Rhine frontier, thus 
permanently adding Belgium and Western Germany to 
France. But even now Napoleon could not bring himself 
to abandon his vaulting ambitions. He refused the terms ; 
and before the year 1813 was at an end the armies were 
crossing the frontier. 

Then began one of the most marvellous of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, on those fields of Northern France which were 
to be the scene of a yet greater struggle a himdred years 
later. Fighting againsir overwhelming odds, he seemed to 
regain all his old verve and rapidity of action. He struck 
on this side and on that, fending off the converging advance 
of the allied armies. The allies began once more to quarrel 
and to work at cross-purposes ; and it was not imtil a 
conference had been held at Chatillon (February), (when 
Castlereagh, as the spokesman of Britain, showed great 
tact and skill in smoothing over difficulties) that they suc- 
ceeded in adjusting their differences. Once more they 
offered terms to Napoleon (March) ; but this time it was the 
frontier of 1791, before the beginning of the revolutionary 
war. Napoleon had won some military success at the 
moment, and with blind infatuation he refused. Before the 
end of the month mere weight of numbers, and the desperate 
eagerness of Bliicher’s Prussians, had borne him down. 
The last battle, on the outskirts of Paris, was fought on 
March 30, 1814, and on April ii, at Fontainebleau, Napoleon 
signed his abdication. After much discussion as to his 
' fate the allies bestowed upon him the little Italian island 
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of Elba, whither he betook himself two days after his 
abdication He was even now only forty-six years old 
A long nightmaic seemed to have been lifted from the 
world In evciy town and village of Europe illuminations 
celebrated the return of peace The fighting men came 
back to their homes, Germans with still unsatisfied ardour 
for the freedom and imity of their nation, Spaniards hopeful 
of reward for their long self sacrifice, thousands of French 
veterans from the prLSons of England and the beleaguered 
garrisons of Germany, full of memones of the magic of 
the banished Emperor Among them all only the British 
veterans of the Peninsula had no rest, for they must cross 
the Atlantic to face a new war The Bourbons returned to 
France, followed by a tram of emigres And the diplomats 
of all the nations assembled m Vienna, to draw the new map 
of Europe But there was no such harmony among them as 
the magnitude of their task demanded , no agreement of 
principles, but a turmoil of conflictmg interests Already, 
in the first year of the peace, the Great Powers, who had 
found it difficult enough to combine m resistance to a 
common danger, were on the point of commg to blows over 
the distribution of the spoils of victory 
Meanwhile in France, the source of all Europe’s troubles, 
there was relief at the letum of peace, but there was also a 
sense that a glory had departed Ihe Emperor demandmg 
unceasing toll of the nation’s manhood had been a burden 
and a terror , but the Emperor, banished, renewed his old 
fascination The Bourbon Kmg, Louis xviii , was an honest 
man, doing his best He granted a charter which conferred 
wider political liberties than ever Napoleon allowed. In 
plam prose, France had every reason to be content But 
Fiance had grown used to the poetry of life She could not 
readily submit to the spectacle of Louis xviii on the throne 
of Napoleon , a bam-door fowl on the perch of an eagle. 

Eleven months passed, months of unrest and growmg 
disillusionment. Napoleon was watchmg and readmg the 
signs of the times fiom Elba Suddenly, m March 1815, 
Europe was startled by the news that he had landed on the 
coast of France , that his veterans were fiocking to join 
him , that no one daied offer him resistance , that, without 
stnl^g a blow, he had made a royal progress northwards ; 
and, finally, that the Bourbons had fled helplessly, and left 
the Man of Destmy once more master of France. The 
masters of Europe at Vienna patched up their quarrels in 
larm, and closed their ranks They declared Napoleon an 
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outlaw, with whom there could be no parley. The four Great 
Powers (Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia) renewed their 
solemn compact that there should be no peace with France 
imtil the power of Napoleon was utterly eradicated, and 
undertook each to maintain an army of 150,000 until that 
end should have been secured. But the armies had for 
the most part to be re-formed and brought into the field ; 
and with Napoleon at large, and France in the exalted mood 
of 1793, anything might be expected. 


§ 7. The Hundred Days. 

Napoleon landed on French soil on March 4, 1815 ; he 
was master of Paris by March 20 ; he was defeated at 
Waterloo on June 18 ; he abdicated for the second time on 
June 22 ; and on July 15 he surrendered himself to the 
captain of the BeUerophon, the representative of the British 
navy which he had never been able to defeat or to evade, 
and whose impregnable resistance was the ultimate cause 
of his downfall. 

If he had at first cherished some hope that the Great 
Powers would permit him to resume the throne of France 
rather than undertake the labour of expelling him, or that 
their dissensions would give him a chance of establishing 
himself, he was soon disabused by the firm and unbending 
attitude adopted by the potentates of Vienna. The few 
weeks of leisure for preparation which the swift surprise of 
his return allowed to him were mainly devoted to the 
organisation of all his available forces. The army which he 
took over from the fugitive Government numbered only 
200,000 ; and though the returned veterans eagerly rejoined 
his standards, he could count less than 300,000 regular 
troops in Jime, together with less than 250,000 National 
Guards and other auxiliaries of Uttle military value. With 
these he had to provide for the defence of the long frontier 
against the inevitable attacks of Austrian, Russian, Prussian 
and other armies. 

But it would take time for the Russians and the Austrians 
to be brought into the field. In the meanwhile he might, 
by swift action, win some dramatic success which would 
bewilder the enemy and perhaps break up their coalition. 
Here lay his only hope. The two nearest enemy armies 
were a mixed force imder the Duke of Wellington, which 
occupied Western Belgium, and a Prussian army in the Rhine 
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Province and Eastern Belgium. Wellington’s army at first 
consisted of only lo.ooo British troops. Reinforcements 
were poured in which raised this number to 30,000 by the 
middle of Jime, but unfortunately lew of the veterans of 
Spain had yet returned from* America, Various con- 
tingents of German, Dutch, and Belgian troops more than 
doubled this total ; but it was a very composite force, and 
parts of it were quite untrustworthy. The Prussian army 
was also rapidly reinforced ; by the middle of June it had 
risen to 117,000, and was under the command of Blucber, 
who had borne the brunt of the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814. Napoleon’s plan was to prevent these two armies 
from making a junction, and to annihilate each in turn 
by swift blows. One advantage he possessed : the two 
opposing armies rested on bases in opposite directions. 
The British could not afford to lose touch with the sea ; the 
Prussians would be loth to endanger their commimications 
with the East and the Rhine. To carry out this project the 
Emperor could spare only 125,000 men — a force greater than 
that of either of his enemies singly, but substantially inferior 
to them if they were allowed to combine. 

He started for the front on June 12. He found bt'.h 
Wellington and Blucher in Southern Belgium, not far 
apart ; Wellington’s advanced troops at Quatre Bras, 
Blucher with the bulk of his force at Ligny.^ On June 16, 
ordering Marshal Ney to contain the British at Quatre 
Bras, Napoleon threw his main weight against the Prussians, 
hoping either to annihilate them, or to drive them back 
to the east upon their base, and thus be left free to destroy 
the British army. The plan nearly succeeded. After 
hard fighting he drove back the Prussians ; and if, as 
Napoleon had intended, Ney could have spared a corps to 
turn the western flank of the Prussians, the success would 
have been complete. But Ney was hard pressed : after 
repelling his onslaught, the British, reinforced, had taken 
the offensive, and he had to recall the needed corps to 
restore the situation. 

Blucher therefore weis able to fall back without being 
intercepted or headed off to the east ; and instead of 
marching eastwards he marched northwards towards 
Wavre, while Wellington drew back his troops to a position 
he had chosen on low rising ground across the roads to 
Brussels, near the village of Waterloo. With his 67,000 
men, many of them of uncertain quaUty, it would have been 

^ See the map of the Waterloo Campaiga, Atlas, 5th Edition Plate 
20 (b), 6th Edition Plate 53 (b). 
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folly to risk a pitched battle against Napoleon’s whole army, 
luiless he could count upon support from the Prussians. 
But he got into touch with Blucher, who promised that he 
would be on the field by mid-day on the i8th ; and on this 
understanding Wellington prepared to resist attack. Mean- 
while Napoleon had, owing to dela}^ for which he was 
himself to blame, lost touch with the Prussian retreat. But 
he despatched some 30,000 men under Grouchy to follow 
them. 

On Sunday morning, June 18, Napoleon drew out his 
last army for his last battle. It consisted of 74,000 men. 
All were veterans ; and in the rear were the splendid 
Imperial Guards, 20,000 strong. Every man in this fine 
array was visible from the British position ; but all that 
Napoleon could see was a long bare slope, with four farm- 
houses, and behind them a thin line of infantry along the 
crest of the rise ; the reserves were invisible beyond the 
slope. In all, Wellington had on the field 67,000 men. 
But only 24,000 of them were British, and half the remainder 
were imtrustworthy troops, whom he dared hardly use. 

Napoleon’s plan of battle was simplicity itself. He 
despised the fighting power of the British soldier, and the 
military ability of Wellington ; and he proposed to thrust 
through or trample down the thin opposing line by mere 
mass and weight, hurling at it columns of his tried veterans, 
who would have an overwhelming superiority of numbers at 
the chosen points of attack. For seven long hours, from 
11.30 until 6.30, these unceasing attacks were withstood 
by the troops in line, and by the garrisons which held the 
farms of Hougoumont in front of the right wing, and of 
La Haye Sainte in front of the centre. In one attack four 
massive columns, each containing eight battalions, were 
hurled against Wellington's centre ; they were stopped, 
they wavered, and then a cavalry charge sent them hurtling 
down the slope again. In another, masses of cavalry charged 
the line ; the British troops formed squares and beat them 
off ; and then beat off a second onslaught, though not 
without heavy loss. But still the attacks continued ; and 
by 6.30 the situation had become critical ; La Haye Sainte 
had been lost, and aU the reserves had been thrown into line. 

Where were the Prussians, who had promised to be on the 
field before noon ? Their advance guard had been sighted 
as early as 1.30, and Napoleon had told off 10,000 men to 
form a flank on his right and hold them at bay until he 
should have finished with Wellington. But it was four 
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o’clock before they were seriously in action, and 6.30 before 
they made contact with the British left. They had come 
at the eleventh hour, but still in time. Their advent enabled 
Wellington to withdraw troops from his left wherewith to 
repel a new attack. It was ^e last ; and it was delivered 
by the Old Guard, Napoleon's staunchest veterans. Under 
a hail of musketry the Guards advanced up the slope in three 
hollow squares. As they drew near, the wearied British 
line rose to meet them, and advanced firing. A compara- 
tively fresh division attacked them on the flank. The 
cavalry burst down upon them. They wavered, broke, and 
fled ; and the battle was won. Almost at the same moment 
Prussian and British troops reached the centre of Napoleon's 
position. There was no further possibility of resistance. 

Napoleon made his way to Paris. He talked wildly of a 
levie en masse, and resistance to the uttermost. But his 
ministers and marshals told him that France would stand 
no further fighting. He left Paris, a fugitive. If he fell 
into the hands of the Bourbons, they would have no mercy 
on him. Bliicher had ordered his capture, dead or alive, 
and had promised that he should be promptly shot. He 
made his way to Rochefort, with a vague hope of finding 
some means of escape to America. But off Rochefort hung 
a squadron of the British navy, carrying on that ceaseless 
vigil which was now to be relieved for a hundred years. 
Napoleon resolved to throw himself upon the mercy of his 
most imbending foe, and surrendered himself to the captain 
of the BeUero-phon. By an act of poetic justice it was the 
British navy, which had throughout the long struggle been 
the chief buttress of resistance, that in the end received 
the submission of the great adventurer. 

What to do with him was a puzzle which perplexed the 
Powers of Europe. They argued that he must hie regarded 
as their common captive, and that he must be placed ^yond 
all possibility of return. The lonely rock of St. Helena was 
chosen for his place of exile ; and there, amid the limitless 
seas which had always baffled and defied him, he ate out 
his heart for the remaining six years of his life. Surrounded 
by a little group of devoted friends, he read, and gardened, 
and quarrelled with his gaolers, and wrote fragments of an 
autobiography, and talked endlessly, reviewing his marvel- 
lous career, finding excuses for this and explanations of 
that, and striving to build up a picture of himself as an 
enlightened statesman and a crusader of liberty. The 
picture of Prometheus chained to his rock haunted the 

II. X* 
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imagination of the world ; and this, and the record of his 
talk preserved by his friends, helped to create a Napoleonic 
Legend, far different from li»e facts, which was, five-and- 
thirty years later, to make possible the disasters of the 
second Napoleonic regime. 

So ended the most marvellous career in human history. 
For an epitaph upon it, we cannot do better than take the 
words of a great Frenchman, de Tocqueville : ‘ He was as 
great as a man can be without virtue.’ 

I’Sec list at end of chap. vu. ; also Napier, Peninsular War ; 
Oman, Peninsular War ; Coquelle, Napoleon and England (Eng. 
tions.) ; George, Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia ; Maxwell, Life oj 
Wellington ; Roper, Campaign of Waterloo ; Houssaye, /frj.] 
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